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INFLUENCE OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. GOODYEAR. 
Of the Brooklyn Institute, 


II. 

HERE is a famous passage, or a pas- 
|. sage that will be famous, in Carlyle’s 
‘‘ History of the French Revolution,”’ 
where he describes the battle of Valmy, the 
first battle of the French Revolution and the 
first defeat of the old eighteenth century idea 
as against the new idea of the budding repub- 
lic of France. At this battle was present 
among the levies of Prince Charles of Bruns- 
wick and in attendance on the Duke of Wei- 
mar, the German poet Goethe, the greatest 
poet of the Greek Revival, who happened to 
be, among other things, not only court poet 
but also minister of war anda very good one. 
This was, moreover, the battle where Goethe 
placed himself under fire just to see how it 
felt and purely in thecause ofscience. When 
the battle was over and the army of the Revo- 
lution had scored its first triumph, the poet 
turned to hiscompanionsand said, ‘‘ From this 
day a new period of world-history begins.’’* 
Doubtless unconsciously inspired by the 
memory of this latter fact, which he does not 
quote, Carlyle goes on to say that the armies 
of the French Revolution, on the one side, and 
the German poet Goethe on the other, were 
really counterparts and equivalents in one 
single movement of the human mind which, 
at that moment, was controlling and inspir- 

ing the future destinies of Europe. 
“This is the cannon-fever, as a world-poet feels 


*Goethe’s own account of the battle of Valmy and of 
this incident will be found in the original German of 
his ‘‘ Campaign in France.”—W. H. G. 


it. A manentirely irrecognizable. In whose irrec- 
ognizable head, meanwhile, there verily is the 
spiritual counterpart (and call it complement) of 
this same huge Death-Birth of the World ; which 
now effectuates itself, outwardly in the Argonne, 
in such cannon thunder; inwardly in the irrec- 
ognizable head, quite otherwise than by thun- 
der. Mark that man, O Reader, as the mem- 
orablest of all the memorable in this Argonne 
campaign. What wesay of him is not dream, nor 
flourish of rhetoric, but scientific historic fact; 
as many men, now at this distance, see or begin 
to see.”” 


What this period of the Greek Revival was 
I have attempted to say roughly in my first 
paper—to the extent, at least, of pointing out 
that the Greek architecture of Europe and of 
the United States was undoubtedly one reflex 
of it and we shall see among other things, in 
this paper, that its highest phase and expres- 
sion was the classic literature of Germany. 

According to dates already fixed the active 
forces of this Greek Revival were strongest 
between 1775 and 1825 in Europe ; but it is 
always found that the outlying provinces of 
culture exhibit instances of retarded action, 
of traditional survivals, and of unconsciously 


continued imitation. We might come down: 


to the year 1840 in the United States without 
finding many signs of change. Still some 
general hints bearing on the point that Greek 
temple copies are at present writing un- 
questionably out of date are not without im- 
portance. 

The finest and most famous monument of the 
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style in France is the Church of the Madeleine 
at Paris, a building planned during the first 
French Republic and completed under Bona- 
parte, about 1810. Among leading buildings 
of this fashion in Europe may be quoted the 
British Museum, the Royal Exchange, and 
the Church of St. Pancras in London; the 
Bank of Ireland in Dublin; the Berlin Mu- 
seum ; the Ruhmeshalle in Munich—all build- 
ings of the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An interesting illustration on this 
head is furnished by the city of New York ; 
which, having grown constantly in one direc- 
tion, between the narrow boundaries fixed by 
the ‘“‘North’’ and ‘‘East’’ Rivers, offers 
many interesting points for the chronology 
of styles in American architecture. Nearly 
all thechurches in Greek temple style in New 
York City are below Fourteenth Street. It 
would be difficult to mention one farther 
north ;I donot remember any. Below Four- 
teenth Street they are extremely numerous in 
all parts of the city. Theexceptions prove the 
tule; they arechurches like Trinity or Grace, 
which were naturally, from the culture of their 
congregations, abreast with the early tend- 
encies of the Gothic Revival and like a few 
on Fifth Avenue (below Fourteenth Street, 
understood) which from their location in the 
fashionable avenue of the city also naturally 
first reflected these tendencies. (We have 
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Capitol, Washington, D. C. 









seen, in our first paper, that the Gothic Re- 
vival began to show signsof life in Europeas 
early as 1820.) 

For the same important question of dates, 
Washington and Philadelphia offer excellent 
illustrations. Philadelphia is probably the 
only city which offers an important example, 
and one of the most beautiful in our country, 
of a recent construction using the Greek tem- 
ple portico. Thisis the Ridgway Branch ofthe 
Philadelphia Public Library, founded by Dr. 
Rush.* But Philadelphia was the represent- 
ative city of the early days of the republic. 
Its traditions were therefore those of the 
Greek temple style. Itis for this reason that 
Philadelphia offers so many fine illustrations 
of it and that we have drawn on them so 
largely in these papers. 

The city of Washington is again in point. 
The Greek temple portico holds its own there 
(in government buildings) down to date, be- 
cause the style is traditional since the early 
days of the republic and of the Greek Re- 
vival. 

It must be remembered that I am preparing 
to show why the Greek temple portico has 
lost its hold on public favor and to reach this 
end I must prove the fact before I prove the 
reason. An appeal to fashion is irresistible 





* One condition of the bequest was that no newspaper 
should ever be allowed inside the library.—W, H. G. 



























when fashion isin the right. Tobein the right 
and also to be in the fashion is the highest 
achievement of genius. Therefore I am bound 
to explain a certain class of exceptions to the 
general rule regarding dates tor the Greek 
temple portico, of which Iam reminded by 
the public buildings of Washington. 

To reach this exception we must lay down 
certain distinctions regarding different phases 
of influence in Greek architectural detail 
or construction. The most obvious phase is 
the direct imitation of the entire exterior ap- 
pearance and construction of a Greek temple 
(Girard College, forexample). The next and 
still obvious phase is that where the entire 
front of the building copies the construction 
of a Greek temple but omits the surround- 
ing colonnade on the sides and rear (Sub- 
Treasury, New York; Custom House, Phila- 
delphia). Another phase exhibits sections of 
the front of a Greek temple projected from the 
main construction of a building, which does 
not copy otherwise the plan of a temple 
(White House, Washington; Ridgway Li- 
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First National Bank, Philadelphia) found in 
Roman ruins and revived by the Renaissance 
Italians (see my first paper). 

The reason is obvious. Down to the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century and since the 
downfall of the Gothic in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Europe, and consequently America, 
knew only the style of the Renaissance (re- 
vived Roman-Greek). Among our illustra- 
tions we have selected (first and second pa- 
pers included) the City Hall of Chicago, 
the Public Buildings of Philadelphia, the 
Equitable Life Insurance Building of New 
York, and the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia—to illustrate this style. Now in proc- 
ess of time the style of the Renaissance lost 
vitality of detail and large proportions in 
composition. Partly because the Italian cul- 
ture had passed its epoch of culminating 
power after the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century—partly because Northern Europe 
was copying the style of the Roman ruins at 
second hand—partly because the Renaissance 
had no interior strength of constructional 














Ridgway Library, Philadelphia. 


brary, Philadelphia ; Patent Office, Washing- 
ton; Capitol, Washington ; Mint, Philadel- 
phia). This phase also exhibits projected 
Greek temple porticos conceived as taken 
from the side of the temple, and without the 
surmounting gable. Now these latter build- 
ings frequently, though not constantly, com- 
bine with their copies of Greek construction 
the unstructural use of Greek construction (see 
illustrations—Public Buildings, Philadelphia, 


truth and was, as such, only a style of orna- 
ment—partly because all things ultimately 
grow old and all things ultimately die (or be- 
come dead while they continue to exist)—for 
these various reasons the Renaissance style 
did from the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century constantly and gradually continue to 
deteriorate. The critics of the Greek Revival 
recognized this decay and above all held up 
to admiration the constructional truth and 
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Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C, 


sense of Greek art in its own earlier inde- 
pendence, as contrasted with the unstructural 
use of Greek forms usual with the later Ro- 
mans (compare the Renaissance illustrations). 
But meantime the Greek Revival outmarched 
the critics, fell into the hands ofimitators and 
copyists of copyists, and amalgamated with 
the Renaissance, which even in our own latest 
days continues to bethe style of unthinking 
tradition and brownstone front contractors. 
Although in very recent days we have seen 
among other instances of refined eclecticism 
a return to the purer quality of the older Re- 
naissance, itis undeniably true that the worst 
buildings ever done in history or in our own 
time have been those of the 





municipal governments. The 
argument is obvious that the 
progress of American archi- 
tecture and the tendencies of 
taste are not illustrated by 
the buildings of our govern- 
ment. The reason is again 
obvious that political archi- 
tecture may be good politics 
and poor architecture. So 
much in arrears are our gov- 
ernment architects that they 
have slumbered through the 
whole Gothic Revival, which 
has also now passed its day. 
If later critics were depend- 
ing on our government buildings to recon- 
struct our recent architectural history, there 
would be a hiatus for the whole Gothic Re- 
vival, comparable to those gaps which Dar- 
win has taught us to account for in the geo- 
logic record. Our state government architec- 
ture is beginning to show signs in some 
places (City Hall at Albany; State House 
at Hartford) that itis waking up in the period 
of socalled ‘‘ Victorian Gothic’’ or of the 
modern Romanesque. The new Brooklyn 
Post Office proves that the United States gov- 
ernment buildings are now just beginning to 
abandon the traditional Renaissance. 

It should be said finally on the topic of 








traditional Renaissance, 
which the brownstone fronts 
of New York City and the 
government buildings of our 
government contractors have 
been the most frightful ex- 
amples. 

Now comes the point—the 
Greek style proper of the 
Greek Revival is dead and 
was killed by the Gothic ; but 
the vis inertiae* of the tradi- 
tional Renaissance, resting 
on the firm foundation of the 
Italian influences which 
created modern history (see 
my first paper) have carried 
down to recent years the 
amalgamated forms described. 
And thus it is that we find 
them in many recent build- 
ings of the United States, or 


= Latin. The power of inertia; re- 
sistance. 
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American political architecture that it has 
sometimes been rather of a military origin, 
for it appears that West Point officers have 
been frequently employed to design govern- 
ment buildings. This has been an economy 
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the Romans, who were really admirable ; let 
us copy the Parthenon because we have re- 
discovered Homer and Ajschylus.’’ The ar- 
chitectural outcome of the Greek Revival 
failed because the Greek Revival succeeded, 














Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


to the government—possibly not a saving to 
the country.* 

The fact being patent that Greek architec- 
ture in American use has had its day and that 
the day is past, let us endeavor to account 
for the disappearance of the style. The 
main explanation turns on the literary char- 
acter of the Greek Revival. No literary 
movement can permanently found a style of 
architecture, literature being one thing and 
building another. The theory of the Italian 
Renaissance was practically this,— ‘‘ The 
Roman civilization was and is the model of 
our own ; let us copy Roman buildings be- 
cause we admire Virgil and Pliny.”” The un- 
conscious argument of the Greek Revival 
was similar,—‘‘ The Italians were mistaken in 
admiring the Romans, it was the Greeks who 
had been misunderstood and badly copied by 


*Among the future ruins of our country's greatness the 
post office or Cincinnati will certainly be the supreme 
monument of warning to posterity as to what they should 
not do in architecture and the crowning example to later 
critics of our Renaissance decadence. It is doubtless the 
only buildingin the world which can boast of having 
transferred the Doric triglyph to the place of the Doric 
capital throughout its whole facade.—W. H. G. 


which is to say simply because Greek litera- 
ture became a permanent force in modern his- 
tory. In becoming a permanent force the 
effervescence of enthusiasm subsided and its 
ephemeral vagaries disappeared. We are not 
the less students of Homer because our wives 
have abandoned the dress of the Directory 
and of Martha Washington (see my first 
paper). Tosay that the style of the Greek 
Revival was literary architecture is to say in 
still another way that it was unpractical and 
therefore short-lived. The Greek temple was 
the shrine of a statue, which was, in the 
best periods, of glorious beauty and colossal 
size, in ivory and gold. This statue was 
lighted from the ceiling (probably), certainly 
not by windows on the sides of the building. 
The interior dimensions of a temple were 
small. To increase them would have 
dwarfed the appearance of size in the statue. 
The addition of one other apartment as a 
treasury did not materially increase the logic- 
ally small interior dimension. The portico 
was the exterior expansion ofatemple which 
could not naturally or logically expand within. 
It was the screen and enlivenment of a 





















dead wall surface having no windows. It 
was an invitation extended to all citizens of 
a state whose religion was patriotism and 
whose patriotism was religion—to approach 
the building, come under its shadow, and 
prepare to enter it. Given the fact that few 
could enter at once, all were invited to ap- 
proach and none were obviously excluded. 
None of these conditions apply to the modern 
copies of a Greek temple. In no case are 
they shrines for a statue. In no case are 
they logically devoid of side windows, which 
were not used in the Greek temple in order to 
avoid cross lights and because the upper light 
was best for the apartment and for the statue. 
In rare cases has the use of the portico any 
relation to the use of the building. In rare 
cases has the portico any use at all. Accord- 
ing to common sense business principles 
there is nocommon sense in forcing into the 
form of a Greek shrine the various buildings 
ofa modern bank, college, country house, 
church, state house, etc. The Greeks them- 
selves would have ridiculed such architecture. 
Add the point that the stone porticos are ex- 
trefely expensive and that imitations in 
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Church, cor. Fifteenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


stucco, or wood, of Greek architecture are apt 
to have a flimsy and cheap appearance. 

The above are various explanations why 
the movement of architectural taste tended 
after 1825 in Europe and after 1840 in 
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America to abandon the style of the Greek 
temple. But there is still another explana- 
tion, which is that the Greek Revival was 
displaced and succeeded by the revival of the 
Gothic. During the taste and period of the 








First National Bank, Philadelphia. 


Renaissance the Middle Ages were despised 
as barbaric in culture and rudeinart. There 
is a passage in Addison’s ‘‘Spectator’’ 
which uses the Gothic cathedral as a typical 
and obvious illustration of inferior art. In 
Evelyn’s “‘ Diary, ’’ written during the reign 
of Charles II., we find him passing by each 
Medieval church seen in his French tour with 
the note that it was ‘‘only Gothic.’’ Even 
John Winckelmann could see nothing beauti- 
ful in the Medieval buildings of Florence. 
Goethe did not visit the Church at Assisi 
although he made a journey on foot to see its 
temple of Minerva. Lessing showed the 
same prejudices. And yet the Gothic Re- 
vival grew logically out of the Greek Re- 
vival. The Greek Revival had broken down 
prejudice in favor of the taste of the Renais- 
sance Italians. So far it cleared the way for 
the overthrow of the prejudice against 
the culture of the Middle Ages. More than 
this the Greek Revival began and culminated 
in Germany. Inthe order of time and im 
portance its creators were Winckelmann, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller—all Germans. 
The Greek Revival taught the Germans to 
appreciate and value themselves, partly be- 
cause they became great through it and were 
appreciated through it by foreign nations— 
partly because it created a standard of nature, 
of simplicity, and of vitality and vigor, a 
standard of form which presupposes a mean- 
ing in the form as being all that gives it 
value. This standard was based on the study 
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of the Greeks, but when it was applied to the 
Middle Ages, they stood the test. Now the 
Middle Ages had been the Germanic period 
of European history. In the earlyeighteenth 
century Germany took the lowest place in 
European culture next to Russia. In the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries Ger- 
many headed Europe. Feudal institutions 
were Germanic. Inthe fifth and sixth cen- 
turies German tribes founded the states in 
every territory of Europe which grew into 
our modern nations. Thus when German 
literature became great in thelatereighteenth 
century through the Greek Revival the Ger- 
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Medieval times—when he wrote ‘‘ Ivanhoe’”’ 
and ‘‘The Talisman ’’—he too was continuing 
a movement which began in Germany. Its 
father was the German poet Goethe, the first 
modern man in Europe who ever called atten- 
tion to the beauties of the Gothic (in his essay 
on the Strassburg Cathedral), the first man in 
Europe who ever based a drama on Medieval 
life (in his ‘‘Goetz von Berlichingen’’). 
Goethe went back to his love ofthe Greeks and 
in his Italian tour we have seen that the 
Church of Assisi was unvisited, but in later 
years and after the opening of the nineteenth 
century he became the founder of the so- 




















Public Buildings, Philadelphia. 


mans began to respect themselves and con- 
sequently began torespect their past. They 
turned as Germans to the study of the Mid- 
dle Ages and applying the standards which 
they had drawn from the study of the Greeks 
they created for modern times the apprecia- 
tion and study of the languages, history, art, 
and culture of the Middle Ages. When Sam- 
uel Coleridge said that ‘‘the Dark Ages are 
called dark because we are in the dark about 
them,’ he took the point from Germany. 
When Walter Scott filled with poetry and 
romance for modern readers the life of 


(7o be concluded.) 


called ‘‘Romantic School’? and of the Medi- 
eval studies of modern Europe. Hence the 
revival after 1825 in Europe and after 1840 
in America of the Gothic style, which is 
separated in modern use by a gap of nearly 
three hundred years from its original forms. 
I havethought it necessary to show how and 
why this Medieval movement grew out of the 
Greek Revival logically and yet destroyed its 
architectural expression, viz., the moderncopy 
of the Greek temple andits portico, by creat- 
ing a third and last literary style of architec- 
ture, the modern Gothic. 
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THE COLUMBUS MONUMENTS. 


BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


T is acommon error of historical writers 
| to lament that art has done so little to 
commemorate the event that stands 
most conspicuous among the achievements 
ofmen. Although it is true that no monu- 
ment of appropriate proportions has ever been 
erected in honor of Columbus, like the stately 
shaft that bears testimony to the greatness 
of Washington in the city of his name, or the 
Statue of Liberty at the shores of our me- 
tropolis, it is nevertheless a fact that the ef- 
figy of ‘‘the admira! of the Indies’’ has been 
painted and carved and graven more often, 
perhaps, than any other except the Savior of 
Mankind, and that the world is reminded of 
its obligations to him by more monuments 
than have been reared tothe honor of any 
other heroof history. There are no lessthan 
twenty-nine statues and monuments to Co- 
lumbus in America alone, and the revival of 
interest in his career, because of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery, will 
result in the erection of several more. There 





are six monuments to Columbus in Spain 
and seven in Italy, but the other nations of 
Europe have thus far neglected to pay such 
tribute to his memory, because, perhaps, they 
had no association with his career. 

The first monument to Columbus was that 
which is said to have been placed by King 
Ferdinand over his grave in the church of the 
Carthusian Friars at Seville, but the stone has 
disappeared if it ever existed, of which there 
is much doubt. 

The first erected in America still stands in 
the grounds of the Samuel Ready Orphan 
Asylum within the city limits of Baltimore. 
It is a plain shaft about thirty feet high, rest- 
ing upon a turfcovered mound, and sur- 
rounded by a group of stately cedars. It 
bears the inscription, ‘‘Sacred to the Mem- 
ory of Chris. Columbus, October XII., 
MDCCVIIIC.,” and was erected by a French 
soldier of fortune who came to the United 
States with Count de Grasse to serve in the 
Revolutionary Army. The monument was 























dedicated on the 3ooth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. 

When the main portion of the Capitol at 
Washington was completed, in, 1846, a semi- 
colossal group in marble was placed upon the 
southern buttress of the eastern portico at 
the right of the main entrance. It was carved 
in Italy by Signor Persico and cost $24,000,— 
the first piece of statuary that was ever pur- 
chased by the government of the United 
States. An armor-clad figure of the discov- 
erer stands in a dramatic advancing posture, 
holding aloft in the right hand a small globe 
on which is carved the word ‘‘ America.’”’ A 
nude Indian girl crouches awe-stricken at his 
side. 

A bill has been introduced in the Congress 
of the United States and passed the Senate, 
appropriating $75,000 for the erection of a 
monument at the western entrance to the 
Capitol grounds at the head of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, wherea ‘‘ peace monument’? now 
stands. It is also proposed to erect a tri- 
umphgl arch in honor of Columbus at the 
crest of the hill at the end of Sixteenth 
Street. 

In 1867 a fine statue of Columbus was 
erected in Central Park, New York, by Mrs. 
Marshall O. Roberts, as a gift to that city. 
It was designed and executed in Rome, by 
Miss Emma Stebbins, sister of the Hon. 
Henry G. Stebbins, who also designed the 
fountain at the terrace in that park. The 
statue is seven feet high, and the base thirty- 
one inches. It represents Columbus in the 
garb of a sailor with a mantle thrown over 
his shoulder. The face is copied from the ac- 
cepted portraits of the Giovian type. 

Mr. Napoleon Sarony, the well-known pho- 
tographer of New York, hasa beautiful group 
by D’Anvers of Naples, representing Colum- 
bus on the deck of his caravel, pointing out 
the light he is said to have seen on the night 
before the discovery of land to Pedro Guti- 
erez, a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, 
who accompanied him on the voyage. 

In 1886, a statue of Columbus was inaugu- 
rated at St. Louis, the gift of Mr. Henry 
Shaw, a public-spirited citizen of that place. 
It consists of the single figure of Columbus, 
in gilt bronze, of heroic size, standing on a 
somewhat lofty granite pedestal, which is 
enriched by four bronze panels with reliefs 
portraying prominent events in his career. 
He is represented at the moment when, on the 
evening ofthe 11th of October, 1492, he imag- 
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ines he sees a light in the westward, and is 
looking forward with an expression half anx- 
ious, half triumphant, to this beacon of an 
unknown world. The face of this statue is 
copied from that at Genoa. The figure was 
modeled and cast in the Mueller foundry at 
Munich. 

Some years ago Mr. A. P. Chamberlaine of 
Concord, Mass., presented to the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Boston, a beautiful piece of marble 
representing ‘‘ The First Inspiration of the 
Boy Columbus.’’ He is represented as a 
youth in the costume of the period, sitting 
upon the capstan of a vessel with an open 
book in his hand, and his foot carelessly 
Swinging in an iron ring that hangs from a 
staple in the capstan. It is the work of Gui- 
lio Monteverde, a young artist of Rome, in 
1871, and was awarded the first gold medal at 
the National Art Exhibition at Parma that 
year. A duplicate is owned by Prince Giovan- 
nelli of Florence. Monteverde is now a sena- 
tor in the Italian parliament. 

There is another statue in Boston of Colum- 











The first monument erected to Columbus in America. 
In the grounds of the 
Samue! Ready Orphan Asylum, Baltimore, Md. 


bus as a boy which stands in Louisburg 
Square and was presented to the city in 1849, 
by Joseph Iasigi, a wealthy resident of Gre- 
cian nativity. It was carved in Leghorn. 

In one of the private parks near San Fran- 
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cisco is a marble group representing Colum- 
bus explaining to Queen Isabella his theory 
of a western passage to the Indies. 

The most conspicuous ornament on the 
building of the Long Island Historical Li- 





The Genius of Columbus. 
In the Royal Palace at Genoa. 


brary, Brooklyn, is aterra cotta bust of Colum- 
bus of modern but artistic workmanship, by 
Olin Warner of New York, who took for his 
model the bust at Genoa, but introduced 
some changes in costume, including a head- 
dress. 

In the main vestibule of the White House 
at Washington isa bust in marble, but its 
origin and authorship have been forgotten. 

After the Centennial Exposition in 1876, 
the Italian residents of Philadelphia pur- 
chased a statue of Columbus then exhibited 
by one of their countrymen, and presented it 
to the park commissioners by whom it was 
placed in Fairmount Park. 

In 1891 the Chicago Herald sent an expe- 
dition to Watling Island, and, at or near 
the point where Columbus is supposed to 
have landed, erected a column of masonry 
which is surmounted by a marble globe bear- 
ing the appropriate inscription: ‘‘On this 
spot Columbus first set foot on the soil of the 
New World. Erected by the Chicago Herald, 


June 9g, 1891.”’ 
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There is to beerected in New York asatribute 
and gift from the children of Italy living in 
that city, a beautiful monument to Columbus, 
The somewhat ambitious design selected is 
that of Gaitano Russo, an Italian sculptor, 
and the work will be doneinItaly. The con- 
ception contemplates a round marble shaft, 
some sixty feet in height, ornamented by 
twelve vessels’ prows. The Columbus figure 
will be about thirteen feet high, and the 
whole structure will reach a height of eighty- 
four feet. The platform upon which it rests 
will be thirty-six feet square, and at the foot 
of the column four figures will be placed, 
one representing an American, one a Span- 
iard, another an Italian, and the fourth a 
winged genie. 

Not to be outdone by their neighbors of 
Italian birth the Spanish residents in New 
York propose to place in Central Park a mag- 
nificent fountain, from the base of which will 
rise a half globe. Upon its summit will stand 
a colossal figure of Columbus explaining a 
chart to the two Pinzon brothers, his compan- 
ions in the first voyage. It was designed by 
Fernando Miranda. 

The people of Columbus, Ohio, propose to 
erect a monument to the man in whose honor 
their city was christened, and designs have 
been asked for from prominent artists. 

It is proposed by Mr. Harlow N. Higin- 
botham, Ferd. S. Peck, and other patriotic 
citizens of Chicago, to erect a monument to 
Columbus on the lake front of that city, and 
its dedication will be part of the services of 
the World's Fair. The monument will be 
placed on a quadrangular terrace, at each 
angle of which will be a lamp-post with 
torches, an anchor, and a chain, the links of 
which are symbolical of Columbus’ days of 
captivity. Four long steps will be placed at 
either side, and the monument will consist 
of a pedestal ornamented on its principal front 
with a tablet in the shape of a medallion 
destined for an inscription, The other fronts 
will contain each a bas-relief representing the 
following subjects: ist, the appearance of 
Columbus at the convent of La Rabida ; 2nd, 
Queen Isabella offering her jewels; 3rd, the 
reception of Columbus at Barcelona on his re- 
turn from his fourth voyage ; and 4th, his re- 
ception by Queen Isabella. On the principal 
front ot the base will be the prow of a vessel 
terminated by a figure, the genius of Colum- 
bus, holding in each hand atorchand showing 
him the route to take. Above the vessel’s 
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prow, but back, will be the principal group, 
Columbus surrounded by a few of his compan- 
ions, and illustrative of his pointing to the 
new land promised and for which he had 
searched so long. . On the lateral sides, about 
the height of the prow, and sitting on a small 
pedestal, Fame is proclaiming, to the sound 
of atrumpet, the glories of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. The figure on the posterior side 
personifies the city of Chicago supporting an 
escutcheon with this inscription : ‘‘ The City 
of Chicago to Christopher Columbus.’’ 

The principal group as wellas the three 
statues is on a pylone, which rises in the 
middie of the monument andserves as a ped- 
estal for Columbus. This pedestal is crowned 
with an entablature ornamented by medal- 
lions, and the real column rests on a slightly 
raised circular stylobate, decorated with en- 
carpi. It isornamented by emblems formed 
of anchors and crowns intermingled with 
olive branches, and terminates with a top 
piece that supports 
four eagles, each hold- 
ing in its claws an 
American shield and 
bearing on their out- 
spread wings a globe, 
on which sits Genius, 
holding acrown above 
the head of Columbus. 
Lastly, an American 
flag held by eagles’ 
talons fronts the prin- 
cipal part of the monu- 
ment and floats over 
thecolumn. Thetotal 
height of the monu- 
ment, not including 
the terrace, that is to 
say, reckoning from 
the base to the sum- 
mit, will be ninety- 
eight feet. 

A statue of Colum- 
bus at Nassau, New 
Providence, in the 
Bahama Islands, was 
presented to the col- 
ony by Sir James Car- 
michael Smyth, gov- 
ernor of the Bahamas from 1829 to 1833. It 
was modeled in London in 1831 by an artist 
named Groggon. The monument stands 
directly in front of the Government House, 
is made of metal and painted white. The 





Monument to Columbus at Cogoleto. 
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figure is nine feet high, and is placed upon a 
pedestal six feet high and five feet square. 
On the northern and seaward side of the 
pedestal is the inscription, ‘‘ Columbus, 
1492.” It was erected in the month of May, 
1832. 

There is a statue at Cardenas, Cuba, which 
was erected by the celebrated Cuban author- 
ess, Sefiora G. Gomez de Avellaneda, the wife 
of a former governor. It was carved by J. 
Piguer of Madrid. 

In addition to the marble tablet that is im- 
bedded in the wall of the cathedral at Havana 
where the remains of Columbus are supposed 
to rest, there are three statues to the discov- 
erer in that city. One, a full-length heroic 
figure in marble, stands upon a lofty pedestal 
in the courtyard of the palace of the captain- 
general. The second is a marblebust upona 
column in front of the little chapel, 4/7 7em- 
plete, which marks the spot where the first 
mass was celebrated on the island of Cuba, 
and thethird is an im- 
pressive figure of an 
old man in chains sit- 
ting on the deck of a 
vessel, which orna- 
ments the library of 
the Bibliotheca Pub 
lica of the Royal 
Economical Society 
of the Friends of the 
Country. It was 
modeled by Valtmi- 
jana at Barcelona, 
Spain.* 

Mr. Miguel Melero, 
director of the Acade- 
my of Painting and 
Sculpture at Havana, 
has designed and fin- 
ished in gypsum a 
statue of Columbus 
that will be cast in 
bronze for the city of 
Colon, in the state of 
Matanzas, Cuba. The 
work is paid for by 
the generosity of a 
rich sugar planter of 
Matanzas. 

On February 25, 1891, a royal decree was 
issued by the government of Spain through 
the ministry of colonies inviting competition 


* A representation of this figure appeared in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for September. 
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Statue to Columbus at Barcelona. 


between Spanish artists for the erection of an 
appropriate sepulcher in which to preserve 
the alleged remains of Christopher Columbus 
in the cathedral at Havana. Several designs 
were submitted to a jury who accorded the 
first prize to Arthur Melida and a premium 
of five thousand dollars ; the second prize was 
given to Don Antonio Alsina; and the third 
to Don FranciscoFons. Thesepulcher is now 
being erected upon the Melida design at Ha- 
vana. The design represents a bier covered 
with a heavily embroidered pall borne upon 
the shoulders of four heralds, in garments 
richly carved to represent lace and embroi- 
dered work. The two front figures bear scep- 
ters surmounted by images of the Madonna 
and St. James, the patron saint of Spain. 


On the front of their garments are represented 
the arms of Castileand Leon. Therear bearers 
represent Aragon and Navarre, the former be- 
ing indicated by four red staffs on a gold field, 
and the fourth has gold linked chains on a red 
field. The group is supported on a pedestal 
ornamented about its edge with a Greek fret. 

The design submitted by Antonio Alsina 
represents Spain and America united by the 
symbol of the Christian faith. The sitting 
statues represent Hope, Cosmography, and 
Navigation. The Spanish lion supports the 
shield of the Catholic king. The statue of 
Fame, whose wings partly appear behind the 
upper group, is pointing to the name of Co- 
lumbus inscribed on a medallion placed on 
the rear of the funeral urn. 
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The design of Francisco Fons represents a 
sarcophagus supported by six pillars, three at 
the head and three at the feet. Upon it lies Co- 
lumbus represented as in his dying bed, with 
across at his head, before which an angel is 
standing. One hand of the angel is resting 
on his shoulder and the other is pointing up- 
ward. At each corner of the sarcophagus is 
awinged figure representing Fame. Below 
it is a globe covered with tropical foliage in. 
relief. About it sit four allegorical figures ; 
and on the sides of the base supporting the 
pillars are symbolical figures in high relief. 

A design submitted by Don AntonioGusillo 
represents a globe supporting a vessel, which 
has carved on its bow the date 1492. Initare 
two figures, one of an Indian and the other 
ofa white bearing across. On one sideisa 
large medallion of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The globe rests on a truncated pyramidal base 
which in turn is supported by a pedestal hav- 
ing at each of its four angles an allegorical 
figure, and on each of its faces a bronze bas- 
relief. 

The statue of Columbus in thecity of Santo 
Domingo, which was founded by Columbus, 
in front of the cathedral in which his bones 
lay for two hundred and fifty years and 
where it is claimed they still remain, isa 
heroic figure in bronze. It stands in the 
center of the plaza opposite the government 
palace. It was cast in France by order of the 
Dominican government about 1880. It rep- 
resents Columbus in heroic size, pointing to 
the westward. At the base is a life-size fig- 
ure of an Indian girl representing Anacaona, 
the unfortunate wife of the no less unfortu- 
nate Cacique of Cibao, tracing an inscription 
which reads: ‘‘ Yllustre y Esclarecido Varon, 
Don Cristoval Colon.’’ 

Some enterprising and patriotic citizens of 
Boston have raised funds for the erection on 


‘the site of Isabella, the first civilized settle- 


ment in the new world, a statue to commem- 
orate the event and the man. Itisto bea 
bronze figure of Columbus, designed by the 
sculptor Buyens of Ghent, and will be cast at 
Chicopee, Massachusetts. It will stand 
upon a massive pedestal of Cape Anne 
granite, 

The capital of Mexico has long had in one 
of its public thoroughfares a truly artistic 
monument to the great discoverer. It was 
executed by Cordier, a French sculptor, and 
was the gift to the city of one of her sons, 
Sefior Don Antonio Escandon, by name. 
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The sub-base of this monument isa large 
platform of basalt, surrounded by a balus- 
trade of iron, from which spring five lanterns. 
From the platform rises a square mass of red 
marble ornamented with four basso-relievos. 
One of these represents the arms of Colum- 
bus, surrounded with garlands of laurel ; 
another portrays the rebuilding of the mon- 
astery of Santa Maria de la Rabida; the 
third represents the discovery of the island 
of San Salvador, while the fourth reproduces a 
fragment of a letter from Columbusto Raphael 
Sanchez, beneath which is placed the dedica- 
tion of the monument by the patriotic gen- 
tlemen to whose munificence the city is in- 
debted for the memorial. Surrounding the 
pedestal, four life-size figures, in bronze, 
stand above the basso-relievos, representing 
respectively Padre Marchena, guardian ofthe 
monastery of Santa de la Rabida; Padre Fra 
Diego Deza, confessor of King Ferdinand, to 
the encouragement and support of which two 
men the hardy adventurer owed the royal 
favor ; Fra Pedro de Gante and Fra Bartolome 
de las Casas, the two missionaries who most 
earnestly gave their protection and services 
to the Indian natives of the soil. Sur- 
mounting the whole is the dignified effigy of 
Columbus, in the act of drawing aside the 
veil which hides the New World. In both 
conception and treatment this monument is 
conceded to rank with the best of its class, 
even in the Old World. 

In the National Museum of Mexico isa 
second statue, a colossal figure in marble by 
Pilar. 

In the Colombian seaport which was 
christened Colon, in honor of the famous dis- 
coverer, but to which modern commerce has 
given the less distinguished and less appro- 
priate name of Aspinwall, stands a bronze 
group of Columbus, by Vicente Vela, an 
Italian sculptor, the gift to that place of Eu- 
génie, late unfortunate empress of the French. 
It represents its subject clothed in the semi- 
monkish garb which he sometimes wore, 
with his right hand touching, as if to pro- 
tect, the half-clad Indian woman by his side, 
and is a pleasing and artistic monument. 

A fountain at Colon is also dedicated to 
Columbus, and in one side of the column is a 
bas-relief in marble representing the landing 
at Guanahani. 

The statue of Columbus at Lima, Peru, 
was erected in 1850 by Salvatore Rovelli, an 
Italian, at the expense of the republic, and 
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was dedicated with great ceremony. Itisa 
handsome group representing Columbus in 
the costume of a courtier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury raising an Indian girl from the ground. 
The pedestal is of marble bearing the in- 
scription ‘‘A Cristoval Colon”? upon one 
face, and upon the other three faces hand- 
some urns intended for tropical plants ; the 
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A bust of Columbus at Santiago, Chile, 
is of marble and represents a face of the De 
Bry type, with a Dutch cap and garments, 

That which is admitted to be the finest ex- 
isting monument to Columbus stands near 
the railway station in Genoa, the city of his 
birth. The Genoese monument was erected 
in 1862. It was first ordered from the sculp- 
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Monument to Columbus in Madrid. 


bust is elaborately carved with geographical 
and astronomical designs. 

At Valparaiso, Chile, is a marble statue of 
the discoverer, of heroic size. It stands atan 
angle of two streets and in front of one of the 
handsomest houses of the city. The figure 
is of bronze, and the pedestal of marble. On 
the several faces of the latter are appropriate 
inscriptions and representations of nautical 
instruments. In the figure Columbus stands 
holding a cross in his right hand. 


tor Bartolini, who shortly after died. Frec- 
cia then took it up, but only just finished 
arough model; however, it was finished by 
Franzone and Svanascini of Carrara. It 
consists of a huge quadrangular pediment, at 
the angles of which are seated allegorical 
figures of Religion, Geography, Strength, 
and Wisdom. Resting on this pediment is a 
large cylindrical pedestal, decorated with 
ships’ prows, upon which stands a colossal 
statue of Columbus, with his left hand rest- 
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ing upon an anchor. At his feet, in a half 
sitting, half kneeling posture, is an alle- 
gorical figure of America in the act of adorn 
ing a crucifix which she holds in her right 
hand. The four bas-reliefs on the sides of 
the pediment represent the most important 
events in the life of Columbus : (1) Columbus 
before the council of Salamanca ; (2) Colum- 
bus taking formal possession of the New 
World ; (3) his flattering reception on his re- 
turn by the Spanish sovereigns; and (4) 
Columbus in chains. 

The bust of Columbus which surmounts 
the hollow shaft called the ‘‘custodia’’ at 
Genoa, in which the manuscripts and auto- 
graphs of Columbus are preserved, was carved 
by Peschiera in 1826, but it has been repu- 
diated by De Conchas, a learned critic, who 
claims that it is the head of a Roman em- 
peror by a deaf-mute named Castilli. 

A statue of Columbus in the Red Palace, 
Genoa, represents him standing upon the 
deck of the ship, pointing out land to his in- 
credulous sailors, while behind him stands a 
padre with a cross. The pedestal is orna- 
mented with prows of caravels, and on each 
side of it are mythological figures represent- 
ing Discovery and Industry. 

The bust of Columbus in the Red Palace at 
Genoa was carved from the Capriola portrait, 
which was submitted to the committee in 
charge by the Duke of Veragua, a descendant 
of Columbus. 

A beautiful figure in marble, called ‘‘ The 
Genius of Columbus,’”’ stands in the Royal 
Palace at Genoa. It represents a young man 
with wings, surrounded by nautical instru- 
ments. 

There is a bust of Columbus in the Capi- 
toline Museum, Rome, but its origin and ar- 
tist are unknown. Acopy in marble isin 
the rooms of the Historical Society at New 
York. 

At the town of Cogoleto, which claims to 
have been the birthplace of Columbus, is a 
heroic bust of the Giovian type, upon a ped- 
estal of granite bearing an appropriate in- 
scription. The pedestal bears nautical designs, 
and upon each side is a griffin in marble. 

The monument to Columbus at Barcelona 
was unveiled in the presence of Queen Chris- 
tinaand the ministers of state on May 2, 
1888. It cost $200,000. Itis two hundred 
and forty feet high and a hydraulic elevator 
carries visitors to the top. It was cast in 
eight pieces at Barcelona. The plan com- 
C-Nov. 
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prises an extensive landing stage at the har- 
bor in front of the city, flanked on either side 
by the prow of a vessel, one representing the 
Pinta and the other the Niza, with a mag- 
nificent balustrade, adorned by statues of 
famous explorers of various nations. Behind 
stretches an ample paved square, shaded on 
its sides and rear by rows of ornamental 
trees, and from this in turn rises a lofty and 
elaborately decorated column, surmounted by 
the colossal figure of Columbus, holding in 
his left hand a marine chart, and pointing 
with his right to the newly discovered land. 
The base and accessory figures—one group 
of which represents the provinces of Leon, 
Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia, the other 
portraying the patrons and friends of the in- 
trepid admiral—are of stone ; the eight colos- 
sal lions guarding its base, and the main 
shaft itself are of iron ; while the four grace- 
ful figures of Fame or Renown, the panels, 
with their elaborate reliefs, and the other 
decorative devices which enrich the monu- 
ment, and the crowning effigy of Columbus— 
which isa little over eighteen feet in height, 
and weighs some thirty tons—are all bronze, 
cast from the cannons contributed for the 
purpose by the Spanish government. This 
monument was the work of several artists, 
the principal figure being the conception of 
Raphael Atche, a Catalan sculptor. 

The city of Madrid has honored itself, 
while honoring Columbus, by the recent 
erection of his effigy in bronze, of heroic size, 
in the Paseo de Recoletos, one of the princi- 
pal promenades in the Spanish capital. This 
representation portrays a benign and rever- 
ent expression of countenance, with the fig- 
ure clothed in the ordinary costume of his 
period, wearing over it a short fur-trimmed 
over-garment. He stands on a lofty pedestal, 
or, rather, crowns a column of considerable 
height, his left hand outstretched, as if 
pointing to the newly discovered land, while 
the right upholds the furled flag of Spain, the 
cross-tipped staff of which rests upon a min- 
iature semblance of the globe ; this, in turn, 
rests upon the head of a capstan, about 
which a cordage cable is gracefully coiled. 
The statue of Columbus at the top of the 
monument is by a Spanish artist named 
Sunol and is considered a very fine figure. 
There is a similar statue in the offices of the 
ministry of colonies, Madrid, by J. Samartin. 

The government of Spain has provided for 
the erection of a magnificent monument at 
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Palos in honor of Columbus and the Pinzon 
brothers, who accompanied him on his first 
voyage. It represents a fluted Corinthian 
column, capped by a crown supporting an 
orb surmounted by a cross. The column 
rests upon a prismatic support from which 
protrude four prows of vessels, and the ped- 
estal of the whole is in the form of a tomb 
with an Egyptian-like entrance, to which 
broad staircases lead on four sides. The orb 
bears two bands, one about its equator, and 
the other representing the zodiac. On the 
Corinthian column are the names M. 
Pinzon and V. Pinzon. Under the prows of 
the vessels is the name C. Colon, with a list 
of the persons who accompanied him. 

In the Royal Academy at Madrid is a beau- 
tiful allegory in marble entitled Plus ultra, 
or, ‘‘ There is more beyond.’? The author was 
J. Gandarias, and he intended this work to il- 
lustrate the discovery of the New World. It 
represents a female figure upon the back ofa 
winged lion treading upon globes. 

There is another monumental groupin Mad- 
rid which, while it was erected in honor of 
Queen Isabella, may be said to honor Colum- 
bus in equal degree, though his effigy is no 
part of it. This conception represents his 
royal patroness in bronze, holding aloft a 
cross, and seated on a richly caparisoned 
horse, whose reins are held on the one side 
by amonk, and on the other by a soldier, 
with an unsheathed sword resting on his left 
arm. 

There is in the royal armory at Madrid a 
remarkable shield intended to commemorate 
the discoveries of Columbus, which was de- 
signed by Julio Romano, one of the most 
celebrated pupils of Raphael. It is said to 
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have been made at the order of Charles y. 
According to mythology, Hercules divided 
the two mountains, Calpe and Abyla, which 
stood where now is Gibraltar at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean Sea, placing one in 
Europe and the other in Africa, and then 
erected two pillars on their summits bearing 
the inscription, Von plus ultra, The design 
of the shield represents the moment when the 
pillars of Hercules are being extended to in- 
clude the countries discovered by Columbus. 
Charles V. stands upon a richly ornamented 
vessel, holding the standard of Spain, and 
crowned by Victory. Fame, with her trum- 
pet, is before him, and hands him a shield 
upon which are the words Plus ultra. In the 
background Hercules appears bearing his 
pillars away, tothe astonishment of Neptune 
and the other gods. 

The contracts, commissions, and other pa- 
pers of Columbus have been published in a 
book called the Codice Diplomatico, with 
some facsimiles. Among other relics is a 
sketch called ‘‘ The Triumph of Columbus,”’ 
which is alleged to have been made by him- 
self at Seville in 1502, perhaps as a sugges- 
tion to some artist who might wish to com- 
memorate his deeds. In the sketch Colum- 
bus appears seated in a chariot with 
Providence by hisside. Envy and Ignorance 
are monsters following in his wake, while 
Constancy, Tolerance, Christianity, Victory, 
and Hope, in the form of seraphim, attend 
him. Above all is the floating figure of 
Fame, blowing two trumpets, one marked 
Genoa and the other Fama Columbi. 

Harrisse in his ‘‘Notes on Columbus” 
says that good judges assign this picture to 
Columbus’ own hand. 


MORTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN S. BILLINGS, M.D. 


UT of every 1,000 person living a year 
in the United States, 18 die in the 
course of the year, in other words, 

the average annual death rate, or mortality, 
is about 18 per 1,000 of mean population, 
and, taking the whole country together, 
an average of over two persons die in it 


every minute. We say ‘about’ because 
we do not know, and have no means of 
ascertaining precisely, what the mortality 


of the whole country is in any given year. 

To ascertain the mortality of a country, or 
of a city, during any given period of time, we 
must know the number of people living in it 
and the number of deaths which occurred 
among them during the period in question. 
For the number of people we must rely on 
the census, for the number of deaths upon 
records of deaths. But the United States, as 
a whole, has no system of registration of 
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deaths, such as is enforced in all other civil- 
ized countries, and only a few of the states 
have such asystem properly organized anden- 
forced. The only means by which we can 
make even an approximate estimate as to the 
number of deaths occurring in the United 
States in the course of the year is to use the 
data on this point collected once every ten 
years by the censusenumerators. These of- 
ficials are instructed to make for every habi- 
tation a list of those living in it, or belonging 
to it, on theday of the census, and another list 
of those of the family who havedied during the 
preceding year. But many families in which 
deaths have occurred have been broken up 
and scattered during the year, and many of 
the deaths are either unknown to, or forgot- 
ten by, the person who gives the information 
to the enumerator. The result is that the 
enumerators’ returns of deaths are deficient 
by from 30 to 40 per cent, as appears by com- 
paring their returns with the registration rec- 
ords in some of those states which have fairly 
complete andaccuraterecords, The death rates 
derived from the enumerators’ figures were, 
1870, 12.8 ; in 1880, 15.09; and in 1890, 13.98 
per 1,000, but the differences in these figures 
are probably much more due to differences 
in the completeness of the enumerators’ re- 
turns than to any actual changes in the death 
rate. 

The states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, the District of 
Columbia, and most of the large cities in the 
other states have a fairly complete registra- 
tion of deaths. To these may be added Ala- 
bama and Delaware, the registration systems 
of which, though not complete, are better than 
those of most of the states. The aggregate 
population of the above mentioned states and 
cities, which we will group together under 
the name of ‘‘ registration area,’’ was, in 1890, 
21,093,320, and the number of deaths recorded 
as having occurred in this area during the 
census year was 427,538. To calculate the 
death rate we ought to use the figures for the 
population—not at the end of the census year, 
but in the middle of it, the ‘‘ mean popula- 
tion’’ as it is called, but we will disregard 
this, as the resulting error is small, and thus 
we find that the mortality in the registration 
area was 20.27 per 1,000. 

The rest of the country, or the nonregistra- 
tion area, had a population of 41,528,930, and 
the number of deaths reported by the enumer- 


ators in this area was 447 983, which would 
givea mortality of 10.79 per 1,000. While 
this is evidently much toolow, it must be re- 
membered that the nonregistration area does 
not include the large cities with their high 
death rates, and that it does include the 
western states, where the proportion of adults 
having a low death rate is greater than it is 
in the older settled states and large cities. 

If the mortality for the whole country for 
the census year ending June 1, 1890, be taken 
at 18 per 1,000, it was lower than that of most 
other civilized countries, For the year 1890 the 
mortality was, in Austria, 29.4 ;in Italy, 26.4; 
in the German Empire, 24.4; in France, 22.8 ; 
in Switzerland, 20.9 ; in Belgium, 20.6 ; inthe 
Netherlands, 20.5 ;in Scotland, 19.7 ; in Eng- 
land and Wales, 19.5; in Denmark, 19; in 
Ireland, 18.2 ; and in Norway, 17.8. 

The average death rate of the whole United 
States is, however, a matter of speculative 
rather than of practical interest,—what we 
really want to know is the death rates in 
different parts of the country, or in differ- 
ent races, or at different ages, and some of 
the principal causes of these differences. 

On the first of June, 1890, the registration 
states hada population of 13,394,347, of which 
7,254,534, or a little more than half, were liv- 
ing in cities of 5,000 population and upward. 
The average death rate for these states was 
19.64 per 1,000, being for males 20.68, and for 
females 18.62, As usual, it was the highest 
in the cities—being 23.58, while in the rural 
districts it was only 14.99. A little over six 
millions of the people in these states were 
native born whites of native born parents, 
and the death rate among these was 17. 
About 3,250,000 were native born whites having 
one or both parents of foreign birth, with a 
death rate of 24.42 ; about 3,000,000 were for- 
eign born, with a death rate of 19.85; and 
951,407 were colored, with a death rate of 
19.57. Thereason why the native born whites 
of foreign born parents have a higher death 
rate than the others is because this class in- 
cludes an unusually large proportion of 
young children of recent emigrants living in 
cities. 

In the cities, the death rate of the colored 
people is 34.52, while that of the whites is 
23.22. Inthe rural districts of the southern 
states, where the relative proportion of the 
colored population is greatest, the death rate 
of the whites is from 15 to 16, and that of the 
colored from 18 to 20 per 1,000. 
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MORTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table, taken from the Census of infants and young Children. It is, in fact, 


Compendium, shows the death rates for some 
of the principalcities during the census year, 
with distinction of white and colored : 

Cities. White. Colored. 
New York, 28.47 37-46 
Chicago, 21.03 23.30 
Philadelphia, 22.28 32.43 
Brooklyn, 25.41 34.99 
St. Louis, 18.15 34.65 
Boston, 24.62 33-29 
Baltimore, 22.61 36.41 
San Francisco, 23.57 24.06 
Cincinnati, 21.93 33-04 
Cleveland, 21.83 31.63 
Buffalo, 19.83 34.22 
New Orleans, 25-41 36.61 
Pittsburg, 21.56 29.16 
Washington, D. C., 19.79 38.22 
Detroit, 20,36 23-45 
Newark, 28.67 44.48 
Jersey City, 27.48 29.50 
Louisville, 19.61 31.98 
Rochester, 17.39 6.92 
Providence, 21.97 34.81 
Indianapolis, 17.78 30.04 
Allegheny, 20.06 24.13 
Albany, 25.34 39-44 
Syracuse, 19.74 11.53 
Worcester, 19.14 15.37 
Richmond, 22.25 40.80 
New Haven, 20.90 29.17 
Paterson, 23.62 35-56 
Lowell, 27.42 
Nashville, 14.39 
Atlanta, 18.28 
Memphis, 23.37 
Charleston, 24.75 
Savannah, 29.04 
Galveston, 24.37 25.28 
Mobile, 26.05 43-75 
Some of these death rates in our cities are 

much higher than they ought to be, for the 
death rate of no city in the United States 
should exceed 21 per 1,000, and for the great 
majority of the above-named cities it should 
not exceed 18 per 1,000. Evidently the mor- 
tality of the colored people in cities is much 
greater than that of the whites, and, therefore, 
in computing the death rates of cities, and 
especially of southern cities, the ratios for 
the white and colored should be given sepa- 
rately. 

The causes of the higher death rate among 
the colored residents of our cities are mainly 
poverty and ignorance, producing overcrowd- 
ing, want of cleanliness, and insufficient care 
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chiefly among these last that the excessive 
death rates of the colored race occurs, and, 
in some localities, one half of the colored 
children born die before they reach five years 
of age. 

With the above municipal death rates may 
be compared those of the six largest cities in 
Canada for the year 1891, namely, Montreal, 
28.11 ; Toronto, 15.61 ; Quebec, 41.11 ; Hamil- 
ton, 16.23 ; Halifax, 20.51 ; and Ottawa, 21.35. 
As the death rate of young children is much 
greater than that of adults, it is evident that 
to make fair and instructive comparisons of 
the death rates of two different places, we 
ought to have the death rates of the children 
separate, as well as those of the white and 
colored. Thus in the registration states the 
mortality of the infants under one year ofage 
was in the cities, for whites, 297.25, and for 
colored, 564.87, for each 1000 infants liv- 
ing of that age; while in the rural districts, 
for the same class it was, whites 125.69, col- 
ored 115.95. In other words, in the country 
in the South the negro baby has quite as good 
a prospect of living a year as the white one 
has, while in the city his chance is only about 
half as good. If we take the mortality of 
children under five years of age, the results 
are much the same; in the cities the death 
rates of this class are, for white children 
91.43 and for colored children 176.65, while 
in the rural districts they are, for the 
whites 37.81, and for the colored 37.55. Evi- 
dently the increase of the colored race is 
greatly checked by residing in cities. 

For the year ending June 1, 1890, the death 
rate in Massachusetts was about 20.2 ; in Con- 
necticut, 19.4 ; in New Hampshire, 18.8 ; in 
Vermont, 16.4; in Rhode Island, 22; in 
New York, 21; in New Jersey, 21.5; in Dela- 
ware, 18.5 per1,ooo. The differences in these 
rates are mainly due to the relative propor- 
tion of young children living in cities in the 
different states. The death rate of white 
children under five years of age was greatest 
in Rhode Island, where it was about 81.5, 
and least in Vermont, where it was 38.8 per 
1,000. In Connecticut it was about 61.5; 
tn Delaware 55.2; in the District of Columbia 
79.3; in Massachusetts 74.2; in New Hamp- 
shire 59.8 ; in New Jersey 79.5; and in New 
York 73.3 per 1,000. In Alabama the death 
rate of white children under five years is re- 
ported at 31.9, and of colored children of the 
same age 123.5, butthese figures are toosmall, 














the total number of deaths not having been 
reported. In the District of Columbia during 
the year in question, over half the colored in- 
fants under one year of age died. 

The next question to be considered in con- 
nection with mortality in the United States 
is, what are the principal causes of death in 
this country? Investigating this we find 
that of every hundred deaths in the course of 
ayear, only about two can be said to be due 
to the natural processes of decay, that is to 
old age. Seventeen per cent of all deaths are 
of infants less than one year old and 30 per 
cent of children under 5 years old. About 25 
per cent, or one quarter of all deaths, are due 
to diseases of the respiratory organs. Con- 
sumption, or tubercular disease of the lungs, 
kills more than any other single cause, since 
12 per cent of all deaths areduetoit. Nine 
out of every hundred deaths are caused by 
pneumonia. Diseases of the digestive or- 
gans cause 12 per cent; 10 per cent are 
caused by diseases of the brain and nervous 
system ; 7 per cent by diphtheria and croup ; 
Spercent by accidents; 4 per cent by heart 
disease ; 3 per cent each by typhoid fever and 
malarial fevers; 2 percent each by scarlet 
fever, cancer, and tumors, diseases of the 
kidney, and childbirth ; and 1 per cent each 
by measles and whooping cough. Fully half 
of all the deaths are probably due divectly or 
indirectly to various forms of micro- 
organisms, 

In the state of New York, during the year 
ending June 1, 1890, out of every 100,000 peo- 
ple, there died from consumption 247.7 ; from 
pneumonia 215.8; from diarrheal diseases 
189.2; from diphtheria and croup 94.2; from 
cancer and tumor 53.2; from the effects of 
childbirth 28.9 ; from typhoid fever 28.6; from 
whooping cough 18; from measles13; and 
from scarlet fever 16. Theproportion of deaths 
due to different causes varies in different 
parts of the country, as might be expected ; 
thus diphtheria and scarlet fever are most fa- 
talin the northern states, consumption and 
cancer in the northeastern states, and mala- 
tial diseases in the southern states; but 
everywhere consumption and pneumonia are 
the most fatal forms of disease. 

Typhoid fever causes a greater proportion 
of deaths in small towns, villages, and rural 
districts than it does in the large cities, and 
more in the northern than in the southern 
States. During the last census year, out of 
every 1,000 deaths from known causes, ty- 
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phoid fever produced 17 in the cities and 25.4 
in the rural districts of the registration states; 
in Denver, Col., 90; in Danbury, Conn., 79; 
in Pittsburg, 58; in Philadelphia, 32; and in 
Chicago, 34; while the corresponding num- 
ber for Detroit was 9.5; Brooklyn, 9.4; New 
York City, 8; and New Orleans, 6.5. 

Until within the last ten years diphtheria, 
like typhoid, caused relatively more deaths 
in the rural districts than in the cities, and 
between 1875 and 1880 it was especially 
fatal in the villages of the northwestern 
states. Recently, however, it is causing an 
increased mortality in the cities, so that in 
1890 it caused in New England more deaths 
relatively in the cities than it did in thecoun- 
try. The great majority of the cases of death 
reported as caused by croup are really caused 
by diphtheria, hence it is necessary to con- 
sider these two causes of death together in 
making comparisons between different local- 
ities. Of every thousand deaths from known 
causes, the number of deaths due to croup 
and diphtheria during the year ending June 
I, 1890, was in the cities of the registration 
states, 51.6, and in the rural districts, 34. In 
each 100,000 of population they caused, in 
New Jersey, 104.9 ; in Massachusetts, 98.8 ; in 
Delaware, 96.7; in Connecticut, 96; in New 
York, 94.2; in New Hampshire, 86.5; in 
Vermont, 83.3; and in Rhode Island, 81.9 
deaths. 

I will not weary the reader with further de- 
tails of figures or percentages as to differ- 
ences of mortality in different localities, for 
if he is specially interested in the death rate 
of any particular place, it is probably a place 
much smaller than even the smallest state. 
It casts a curious light upon places of resi- 
dence, or on occupations, to consider them 
solely from the point of view of the deaths 
which they produce. Walter Besant tells a 
story of a girl who was brought up in the 
gardener’s lodge of a large cemetery and 
spent the first sixteen yearsof her life wholly 
within its walls. She knew nothing of the 
outside world except a long, empty road lead- 
ing to the cemetery. She knew there were 
people who lived outside, for she saw them 
come with the funerals, but she supposed 
they must be chiefly engaged in providing 
for the dead—that some made coffins, some 
shrouds, some black coats (no one wore any- 
thing but black), and some took care of 
hearses—that clergymen existed for the pur- 
pose of reading funeral services, and that the 
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head undertaker was probably the governor 
of the country,—in short, that life was all 
death, and that all the world was but an ap- 
pendage to the cemetery. One can best ap- 
preciate this point of view after a prolonged 
study of mortality statistics of a country, or 
of different countries ; whether such study be 
made from a purely business point of view, 
as in fixing rates for life insurance, or from 
the medical or sanitary point of view to de- 
termine where unnecessary and preventable 
loss of life exists; and for the time being it 
seems as if the liability to death, and the 
means of lessening this liability, wereamong 
the most important subjects for man’s con- 
sideration. This, however, is not the popu- 
lar opinion, and one of the first things that 
surprises the investigator of vital statistics 
in the United States is the discovery that the 
majority of the states do not think it worth 
while to keep any records of the deaths of 
their people. 

We know in a vague general way that dif- 
ferent races of men appear to have special 
liabilities to certain forms of disease—that, 
for example, the Jewish people are longer 
lived and less liable to consumption than the 
Anglo-Germanic peoples, that the negro is 
less liable to cancer and more liable to lung 
disease than the white man, that the off- 
spring of mulattoes have less vitality than 
either the pure whites or the pure blacks,— 
but our information on these points is en- 
tirely insufficient to be of any practical use. 

We know that every individual when born 
into this world has a certain capacity for life 
which he cannot exceed, and that this differs 
with different people—that in some families 
death at eighty years or upward is the rule, 
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while in others it is the rare exception,—but 
we also know that there are a vast number of 
deaths due to damp houses, impure water, 
foul air, contagions, and accidents, which are 
the cause of much sorrow and suffering, and 
of much cost to individuals and to the com- 
munity, and which might to a very consid- 
erable extent be prevented. It is not proba- 
ble, however, that much will be done toward 
stopping the leaks through which the life of 
the community is unnecessarily wasted until 
we adopt means to ascertain where these 
leaks are, and how large and relatively im- 
portant each one is. The establishment ofa 
state board of health will have no effect in re. 
ducing the mortality of a state, unless there 
is also established a system of registration of 
deaths which will enable that board to know 
promptly just where an undue number of 
deaths is taking place. At present we have 
a lower death rate than most other countries, 
probably because we have fewer of the very 
poor, and good food is relatively cheap and 
abundant, but already in some places thereis 
overcrowding and destitution, and we are 
now receiving a class of immigrants which 
will tend to increase the death rates of what- 
ever places they settlein. The time is not 
far distant when the death rates of different 
cities, towns, and villages will become mat- 
ters of great interest, not merely toa few 
statisticians, but toall intelligent people, and 
when that time comes, our legislators and 
officials will find it necessary to give them 
careful consideration and to try to give to all 
the people—poor and rich—young and old, a2 
fair chance for life by removing those unnec- 
essary causes of death which are beyond the 
reach of individual effort. 


DEMOCRACIES.* 


BY DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Allegheny College, 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
THE CONSTITUTIONS. 
[ representative idea found a place 
in the Greek system in two forms. 
(1) The system of embassies com- 
posed of several persons in each case. These 
embassies ordinarily had definite instruc- 
tions, but their orders could be differently in- 
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terpreted or could be evaded ; and it was not 
often that an embassy did just what it was 
expected todo. The members of an embassy 
often secured private advantages by betray- 
ing their country, and there was rarely any 
unanimity among them. The states of 
Greece held intercourse with each other by 
means of this imperfect device, the less use- 
ful because each embassy was constituted 
for a particular occasion, and no executive 
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officer at home could as a rule send any in- 
structions to meet changed conditions. The 
general effect of the system was to embitter 
home politics and to damage each state 
abroad. 

Whatever of wholesomeness came out of 
the system may be credited to the fact that 
the several deputations met before the local 
assembly of the city visited by them and 
each in turn presented the case of his own 
city and argued it at full length. These 
meetings of deputations constituted on each 
occasion a sortof temporary national con- 
vention, in which national interests found 
expression in debates which sometimes led 
to decisive and important action. They 
sometimes assumed the character of a na- 
tional Assembly of Greece, and they fur- 
nished the basis on which a national repre- 
sentation might have been built if localism 
had been less strong and intense, or if the 
presence of foreign dangers had been felt as 
they were during the Persian wars, and if a 
less narrow partisanship had marked the de- 
bates—three 7/s of fatal consequence. 

(2) The Am-phic-ty-on’ic Council furnished 
cnother lost opportunity of developing a na- 
tional representation. The earlier history of 
this body is lost in obscurity. It had, how- 
ever, in the time of democratic Athens, very 
carefully defined powers and a distinctly rep- 
resentative character. The cities- in the 
league each sent one representative, and the 
oath taken by each representative gave the 
Council a political character. This oath for- 
bade the Amphictyons to destroy any town 
belonging to the league, and to turn awayits 
tunning waters during either war or peace. 
It is a very singular fact that the league did 
on several occasions the very things which 
each delegate had sworn not to do. The 
dominating idea in the league was, however, 
not political but religious and social. Its chief 
functions were to maintain the Delphic tem- 
ple and worship and to promote the assem- 
bling of the Greeks twice a year for religious, 
mercantile, and social purposes. There were 
also on these occasions popular assemblies, 
probably composed of visitors from the towns 
of the league. We may fancy the trans- 
formation of the regular body of delegates 
into a Senate like our own and the gradual 
formation of a House of Representatives out 
of the popular assemblies composed of men 
from the different cities. These germs of a 
national Greek congress were killed by the 
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unwisdom of keen local rivalries and ani 
mosities. 

The Amphictyonic Council was the agent 
in causing and carrying on to terrible conse- 
quences at least three religious wars—in the 
second and third cases religious only in name, 
for their causes were distinctly political. In 
the first one, which lasted nine years (594- 
585 B. C.), Crissa was utterly destroyed, her 
harbor ruined, and her land transformed into 
desert. The memory of Solon rests under 
the charge that he devised the scheme of poi- 
soning the stream which flowed through 
Crissa and thus capturing the city—a clear 
violation of the spirit of the Amphictyonic 
oath of office. 

In the second war (355-346 B. C.), Phocazea 
[f6-sé’a] was ruined and twenty-two of her 
towns were destroyed, after a war of almost 
unparalleled barbarity. The third war broke 
out in 338 B. C. against Amphissa and ended 
in the ruin of Greece at the battle of Chzro- 
nea [kér-o-né’a]. The last of these sacred 
wars was caused by the intrigues of Philip of 
Macedon ; the second had given him a place 
in the Council and probably he brought it 
about. The first one against Crissa had a 
less ignoble origin and disclosed the fatal 
vice of the Amphictyonic system—its union— 
to adopt our modern speech—of church and 
state. The primary function was religious. 
The people of Crissa were accused of outrag- 
ing visitors landing at that port on their way 
to Delphi. To punish them came within the 
religious duties of the Council. The bar- 
barity of the vengeance against Crissa set 
the example for the wars in the second suc- 
ceeding century. 

This national council had a treasury, a 
recognized power of taxation, and a repre- 
sentative character ; but the religious fanati- 
cism which it represented made its political 
power the most dangerous force in Greek 
public life. Religion was the most distinctly 
recognized national institution and naturally 
the religious form of federation reached the 
highest degree of perfection which Greece 
was able to attain. The reader will hardly 
need any help toward understanding the su- 
perior value of representation in American 
democracy. The one thing specially note- 
worthy is the happy stroke by which our 
Congress is in the Constitution excluded from 
meddling with religion. 

The constitutional idea had germinated 
in the Greek mind ; and Athenian citizens of 
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the post-Solonic period enjoyed a large and 
increasing measure of constitutional protec- 
tion for their persons and property. The 
laws of Solon were as much above the acts of 
the Athenian Assembly as our Constitution 
is above the acts of Congress. Orators refer 
to the laws of Solon as ¢he laws of Athens. 
They appeal even to details in these laws as 
entitled to obedience and reverence. Demos- 
thenes, for example, alludes to the oath of 
the jurors as a valuable gift of Solon. The 
supremacy of this legislation in the Athenian 
feeling is the more remarkable from the fact 
that, on the one hand, the people had not 
framed these laws, and, on the other hand, 
the most serious changes were made in them 
by succeeding generations. Theexplanation 
of these apparent contradictions is found in 
the fact that Solon enlarged the liberties of 
the people and it probably seemed Solonic to 
enlarge them still more. For the modifica- 
tions of this Constitution were simply ad- 
vances toward a more democratic government. 
They may be compared to the extension of 
the suffrage in England, and more exactly 
to the abolition of property qualification 
for voters by our American democracy. It 
should be said, however, that the Constitu- 
tion of Athens had not an exclusively Solonic 
origin. It had grown up before him, it con- 
tinued to grow after him. 

The Athenian citizen enjoyed the double 
privilege of electing executive officers and of 
regulating their action by speech and vote in 
the Assembly. In this popular body every 
citizen could speak and vote. There 
was a perpetual appeal to the peo- 
ple through this popular body. But 
its powers were in the most fortunate period, 
limited in two conspicuous ways. (1) Many 
things were practically excluded from its 
action. Itcould not alter the laws of its 
democratic existence, could not silence its 
members when speaking in order, could not 
change the basis of rights and liberties. (2) 
It could only act on matters submitted to it 
by the Senate. It was a town meeting acting 
by virtue of law. It approved or rejected de- 
crees prepared by the Council, Doubtless 
this theory often failed in practice; but there 
still remained a very strong constitutional 
check on popular control. As a rule only 
two forces could set aside the Constitution: 
(1) popular despair, as in the time of Solon, or 
(2) very great personal power in some lead- 
er. In point of fact much of the democratic 
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Constitution remained in force even under 
the supremacy founded by Pi-sis’ tra-tus, 
Athens owed the considerable measure of 
success which she attained as a democracy to 
those laws, customs, and usages, gradually 
accumulating through centuries, which re. 
mained supreme in the minds of her citizens 
and regulated personal life as well as_politi- 
cal action. 

A very important part of this supreme law 
consisted of what Francis Lieber called self- 
developing institutions. The archon[kon]- 
ship, the Senate, the A-re-op’ a-gus (courts) 
were self-developing institutions, occasionally 
modified by a stroke of reform but not until 
the change had ripened in the minds of the 
citizens. Lieber ascribes the success of 
English and American liberty to the free 
growth of institutions. The method was 
different at Athens, and the absence of feder- 
alism introduced an element of precarious- 
ness, but the most important of the institu- 
tions enumerated by Lieber in his “Civil 
Liberty’’ grew into considerable power and 
some of them endured long after Athens 
ceased to be independent. 

The division of power is one of the earliest 
lessons learned by a democracy. The Athen- 
jans effected this division in a way different 
from that recognized in modern democ- 
racy but their way was better adapted to a 
nation consisting of a city than ours would 
be. 

To get liberty they had to dispense with an 
independent executive, to divide that execu- 
tive into several offices (the nine archons), 
and to clothe the Council and Assem- 
bly with executive functions. It appears 
from a passage in Demosthenes that the 
Assembly might intervene in a case of 
illegal arrest, and then retreat from its own 
hasty actions under the advice of the highest 
court. This is an extreme example; 
but it seems to have become the 
tule that the Assembly, which might 
consist of every citizen, had _ the 
supreme executive functions—that is the 
directing what should be done even in small 
details. The Council had the initiative, 
however, as the popular body could act only 
on decrees sent down by this smaller body. 

The nine archons resembled our cabi- 
net rather than our president. Archon means 
simply ruler, and the function may be more 
precisely described as administrative, and 
yet so mixed was the system that the archons 
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seem to have exercised judicial functions 
down to the time of Pericles [per’i-klés], if 
not to the last. 

Athens was first governed by a king whose 
powers were restrained by an aristocracy of 
birth. Next by an archon who had probably 
all the powers of a king whose place he took 
and who inherited his office. Thirteen de- 
scendants of the last king (Codrus) inherited 
the office of archon. Next, the time of office 
was reduced from during lifeto ten years, the 
office remaining hereditary. In 714 B. C. it 
ceased to be hereditary and the exclusive 
right of the royal family was abolished. 
Twenty-six years later the office was made 
annual and the office was distributed among 
nine persons, all of whom held the title of 
archon, but only the nobles were eligible. 
Solon abolished the hereditary principle and 
every one who had property enough to be- 
long to the richest of the four classes became 
eligible. Ar-is-ti’ des in 479 B. C. threw the 
office open to all citizens. After 508 B. C. 
the archons were elected by the people, before 
that date by the nobles. It will be noticed 


that the archonship did not pass into the 
power of democracy until two centuries after 


it had ceased to be hereditary. The Athen- 
ian people came very slowly into possession 
of full control over this supreme office; and it 
had long ceased to be a really supreme office. 
The several changes were produced by popu- 
lar pressure and when it is said that Solon, 
Clis’the-nés,and Aristides introduced changes 
it must be understood that their measures 
were adopted by the people, with or without 
formal action. 

Our nearest analogy to the archonship in 
its ultimate form is a president’s cabinet, but 
the nine archons were not constitutional ad- 
visers of anybody. Duties of administration 
were distributed among them in what seems 
to us rather a haphazard and illogical manner. 
But in reality the system grew up gradually. 
For example, the first archon had under his 
care all widows and orphans. The second 
was called king and was a sort of high priest. 
The third was a sort of secretary of war. 
The other six have been called a college of 
justice. The general movement was a steady 
drift toward loss of power until they became 
little more than clerks with precisely defined 
duties. The Athenians disposed of their 
archons in a very happy manner. They 
passed into the court of Areopagus where 
they served for life. 
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This gradual extinction of executive au 
thority was necessary. A city-state could 
not trust itself to a strong executive. On 
the other hand the movement of democracy 
in this country is now strongly toward 
strengthening the executive. The federated 
democracy needs and trusts toa responsible 
head. The presidency passed through some 
trials from 1868 to 1885 ; but the conflict ended 
in a complete victory for the presidency. In 
city government, the mayoris steadily ac- 
quiring more power. We are obliged to dele- 
gate all functions and our experience favors 
the system of a single person responsible for 
the execution of thelaws. The Athenians did 
not dare to delegate large power and their As- 
sembly could at any time enact a decree con- 
cerning even trivial matters of detail. 

The Council of five hundred, probably 
elected by the Assembly, was a very valuable 
device for restraining an Assembly composed 
of all citizens. It was nota perfect check, 
for the Assembly could (probably annually) 
change the fersonnel of the Council and se- 
cure the popularends. But the Council, which 
prepared business for the Assembly, could 
check any temporary madness and compel 
the people to take time to reflect. In prac- 
tice, the scheme may have been both a suc- 
cess and a failure. It did something to tem- 
per the heat of popular passion, but it could 
not do enough to secure the general interests. 
of the state from sudden tempests of passion 
and from the intrigues of traitors and the 
follies of demagogues. American democracy 
is vastly better served by the two-house sys- 
tem of legislation and their rules in restraint 
of hasty action. In fact, the Council was 
merely a committee to prepare business for 
the Assembly ; and much of this business was 
properly executive in its nature. Having 
destroyed all initiative in the archonship 
the Assembly (all citizens) had to decideevery 
course of action and the Council merely 
formulated theaction required by public opin- 
ion. 

The introduction of the lot in elections, 
probably under the influence of Pericles, 
seriously impaired all constitutional powers. 
The candidates for archons competed only so 
far as to get their names into the lottery ; the 
jurors (6,000 annually) were chosen by lot; 
and the system gradually extended over the 
whole area of public life. It was undemo- 
cratic in our modern sense ; the people ceased 
to exercise a choice and handed it over to 
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chance. The theory was, of course, that of 
equal merit of all citizens; avery different 
thing from our legal equality. 

The courts of Athens were for a long 
period regulated by constitutional provisions 
which may well call forth our admiration. 
They had a firm position above the changeful 
action of the Assembly ; and though they were 
several times modified by what seemed to us 
revolutionary methods, they still preserved a 
high degree of self-development down to the 
age of Pericles. The change by which the 
retiring archons passed into the court of 
Areopagus was a sort of revolution but it was 
an admirable scheme for creating a court re- 
moved from popular clamor, and it tended to 
dignify the archonship and secure the se- 
lection of men of ability as archons until 
the lot system came in. Our analogy is 
courts filled by men appointed by the 
president and confirmed by the Senate, 
The likeness would be closer (though 
very far from exact) if presidents could 
not be re-elected and passed from the 
chief magistracy to the supreme bench. It 
can hardly be doubted that a change of this 
sort would be a wholesome one. However, 
we could not imitate the Athenian method of 
subjecting a retiring archon toa double ex- 
amination by their Council and by their As- 
sembly. The poorest peasant could challenge 
the integrity of an archon. 

Thechief function of the court of Areopagus 
was to try cases of willful murder and they 
condemned or acquitted by a majority vote, 
the number of the judges being about fifty. 

There are uncertainties about some other 
duties of the Areopagites [ar-e-op’a-jites], but 
they were certainly the most influential body 
at Athens from Solon to Pericles. Their pow- 
ers practically varied from age to age ; perhaps 
the constitutional idea was that they were an 
advisory body. For this function they were 
qualified by age, by experience, and by their 
secure tenure of office. This body retained 
its weight, dignity, honor, and usefulness 
longer than any other Athenian institution. 
Demosthenes said that no tyrant, oligarchy, 
or democracy had ever deprived the Areopa- 
gus of its jurisdiction over highcrimes. It 
retained also some forms of jurisdiction in 
matters of religion long after Demosthenes ; 
for St. Paul appeared before this court on a 
charge of introducing a new deity. A mass 
of details respecting the duties and influence 
of this body may be neglected in this short 
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study. Only a few leading principles deserve 
special attention here. One is that the body 
contained the administrative wisdom of 
Athens. The only men who had large prac- 
tical experience in the details of public af. 
fairs were in this Senate-court. They weighed 
a great deal in the pure democratic age, be- 
cause a democracy must find wisdom outside 
of itself or find an early grave. Even after 
the revolutionary restricting of the powers of 
the Areopagites under the influence of Peri- 
cles (about 460 B. C.) the Senate-court recov- 
ered its influence and continued to be the con- 
servative force at Athens. Its powers were 
always, in public concerns, those of an influ- 
ential body of men, and it is probably to their 
credit that the nearest analogue to our party 
systems was the divisions for and against the 
Areopagites. The conservative party was 
Areopagitic [ar-e-op’a-jit’ic]; the radical 
party in most cases had its grievances to plead 
against the Senate-court’s influence. 

The four other courts, having jurisdiction 
in criminal cases of less gravity than willful 
murder, were also removed from the direct in- 
fluence of the changeful will of the people as 
expressed in an Assembly. All these courts 
grew up before the democratic age and, 
though modified by legislation, they retained 
a remarkable degree of independence of pop- 
ular control down to the introduction of large 
juries. The American democracy can hardly 
claim up to this point any superiority in 
jurisprudence. Some of our most serious 
mistakes in state judiciary matters are found 
in our treatment of the bench. Asa rule the 
judge is elected by the people in small di- 
visions—one or more counties, and he serves 
for a limited period. This period has for 
some time been growing longer, a wholesome 
change. The independence of the judge is 
far from being perfect and some device for in- 
creasing that independence will probably be 
found. A judge elected by those whose cases 
he tries, and eligible to re-election by them, 
is not an ideal representative of justice. 

Practically the Athenians had little reason 
to complain of their judicial system and the 
stability of the system is proof that the courts 
commanded the highest respect. Probably 
their jury system, for the service of which 
6,000 Athenians were annually chosen by lot, 
was far less satisfactory than the bench and 
from the date of this change we may trace 
their downfall. The greatest mistakes, such 
as the condemnation of Socrates, were wholly 
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due to the failings of the Athenian jury. If 
Socrates had been tried by the Areopagites, 
he would have gotten off as easily as St. Paul 
did four centuries later; and his nominal of- 
fense was substantially the same. 

The first obvious defect of these juries was 
their vast size. (1) A jury of five hundred 
could not be weighted with any sense of re- 
sponsibility and in seasons of exasperated 
feeling it could be little better than a mob. 
(2) This jury practically decided questions of 
law as well as of fact. (3) Individual liberty 
was imperiled by the special duties and 
powers of these jury-courts. They had juris- 
diction over political offenses and almost any- 
thing might become a political offense. 

The ‘‘ political offense’’ was in nature our 
high treason. Athens had need enough fora 
court clothed with power to make treason 
odious. The city at times swarmed with 
traitors. Nor could the trial of charges of 
treason have been taken from the people with 
safety. But the system was one of the great 
failures. We owe to its principle, indeed, 
the history of the vindication of Demosthe- 
nes ; but this is much more than balanced by 
the condemnation of Socrates. It is plain 
enough that these large juries would decide 


every case of political crime in a partisan spirit. 

American democracy has practically no 
court and no punishment for treason. Theo- 
retically there is such acrime as treason, and 
court, jury, witnesses, and punishments are 


provided for. But the simple fact that after 
our Civil War there was no trial for treason 
is clear evidence that there is not practically 
any suchoffense. Thereason is not far toseek. 
We perceive clearly asa people the easy trans- 
formation of a wrong opinion or a mistake 
in politics into a political crime ; and we have 
with remarkable steadfastness refused to de- 
velop and define treasonable conduct in the 
statutes of the republic. Our jury system is 
the object of much criticism. It must fail in 
cases involving social questions such as riot- 
ing by strikers or locked-out workmen. It is 
generally condemned in civil cases, But in 
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criminal trials it could not be safely dispensed 
with or seriously modified. In time the Con- 
stitution will be so changed as to commit the 
decision of civil cases to the judgment of ju- 
dicial officers and this will remove the only 
serious defect of our jury system. 

Church and state were in close alliance in 
all Greece and their union is conspicuous in 
the Athenian Constitution. This union is 
utterly absent in all the methods of the 
American democracy. This union was inev- 
itable at Athens. All fundamental institu- 
tions had a religious element from their origin 
down to the lossof independence. St. Paul 
long afterwards found the Athenians ‘‘ very 
religious.’”” No doubt the glory of the state 
was largely caused by the alliance with re- 
ligion, Just as surely, the conspicuous 
shames of the state hada religious origin ; 
and the triumph of Philip over the heroic 
little republic was achieved by use of the re- 
ligious feeling of the Amphictyonic cities. 
The evil of this alliance became greater when 
the life began to depart from religion. When 
the forms had to be zealously maintained to 
supply the place of the religious spirit, it be- 
came easier to persecute in the name of re- 
ligion. And yet if the union of church and 
state could ever be consistent with democratic 
aims Athens was the place and her great 
age the time. Practically diversity of re- 
ligious beliefs did not exist. . The faith ofall 
the people was thesame. Philosophy had as 
yet no or few accents of irreverence and skep- 
ticism. None of our battles between science 
and religion had yet been fought. No re- 
ligious divisions that affected the common 
faith ;nodestructive criticism ; no oppositions 
of science. It was the halcyon moment for 
the union of church and state. The bane- 
ful effect of the alliance at Athens, under the 
most favorable conditions for happy results, 
is the best proof that democracy cannot en- 
dure the union of church and state. Kings 
and oligarchies thrive by uniting religious 
and state craft. The people perish by the 
same arts. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


Resist the devil and he will flee from you.—/ames iv., 7. 
[November 6.] 

ERE is first aduty, “‘ Resist the devil,”’ 
H and then a promise linked with the 
fulfillment of that duty, ‘‘ he will flee 
from you.’’ Ishall occupy your attention 
first and chiefly with the duty and the ways 
in which we may best fulfill it ; at the same 
time not leaving wholly untouched the sec- 
ond portion of my subject,—the blessed 
promise which is connected with that duty, 
and whereby we are encouraged toan earnest 
and persevering and manful fulfillment of it. 
And first the duty, ‘‘ Resist the devil.” 
Now the adversary whom we are here bidden 
to resist is only known to us through temp- 
tations, through the evil suggestions which 
he causes to rise up out of the deep of our 
hearts, through the fiery darts with which he 
seeks to set on fire in us the whole course of 
nature. Him we are not brought into per- 
sonal immediate contact with, as was our 
Lord when He was tempted of the devil in 
the wilderness. Temptations, suggestions of 
evil, solicitations to evil, these are the signs 
and tokens of that mighty though fallen 
spirit’s presence and power and working 
among us ; so that for practical purposes the 
words of St. James might be translated into 
such language as this: Strive manfully 
against temptations, and you have God’s 
promise and pledge that these, instead of 
overcoming you, shall be overcome by you. 
I do not think that we shall ill employ 
our time if we a little consider some of 
the means and methods by which we may 
best fulfill that command, and inherit 
this promise. For, indeed, occupying our- 
selves with this matter, we shall occupy our- 
selves with one which concerns most nearly 
every oneofus. All ofus are tempted. Our 
temptations may beof the most infinitely 
different kinds, but the fact of temptation is 
common tousall. There is not one of us, 
young or old, rich or poor, learned or simple, 
whose whole life is not, in one shape or an- 
other, and whether he will acknowledge it or 
no, one long temptation. There are tempta- 
tions in adversity, temptations in prosperity, 
temptations in sickness, and temptations in 


health ; temptations for the poor, and temp- 
tations for the rich; temptations for the 
young and temptations for the old; things 
pleasant to the flesh seeking to allure and en- 
tice us from our allegiance to God, and 
things painful seeking to terrify us from that 
allegiance ; the adversary trying with us, as 
with our Lord, now the door of desire, and 
now that of fear. 

If, then, we would resist him, what shall 
be our first wisdom? Plainly this, to resist 
him in the only strength in which he can be 
effectually resisted, in the strength of Him 
who has said, ‘‘ My strength is sufficient for 
thee,’’ putting on the armor of God. How 
often we forget this ; not altogether perhaps, 
but in part ; relying on some strength of our 
own; wielding weapons which are carnal; 
acting as foolishly herein as David would 
have acted if, going to fight with the Philis- 
tine, he had encased and encumbered himself 
with the unserviceable armor of Saul. In 
all human likelihood this would have proved 
fatalto him. He would have forfeited and 
foregone the secret of his strength, that 
strength lying in the weakness which caused 
him to lean upon God, and thus to become 
partaker of a heavenly strength. So, too, 
let our strength be astrength in God and 
from God ; a strength gotten in prayer, got- 
ten from the Word, gotten through sacra- 
ments ; a strength not suchas that which the 
tude boisterous Esaus of this world may 
boast of, but such as the Jacobs know, who 
have wrestled with God’s angel and have pre- 
vailed. And how prevailed? with tears and 
supplications, which are the only prevailing 
arms of man with God, refusing to let Him 
go until He bless them. For of this let us 
be sure that, if we lean upon any strength of 
our own, or trust in our own hearts, there is 
no temptation so weak but it may prove too 
strong for us ; while on the other hand, if we 
lean upon the strength of God, put on His 
armor, seek His grace, there is no tempta- 
tion so strong but that we may and shall 
prove stronger than it. 


[Movember 73.] 
But, secondly, let it be ours to resist temp- 
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tations at the beginning, when they first dis- 
play themselves as such. This is the only 
wisdom. Then the temptation is compara- 
tively weak, and you are strong. Butif you 
let it grow, dally with it, entertain it ever so 
little, the positions will be reversed, and it 
will be strong and you weak. Nowitisa 
dwarf; do not wait to engage in a death- 
struggle with it till it has grown to bea 
giant. The darts of Satan, that is the temp- 
tations which he injects into our hearts, are 
called ‘‘ fiery darts’? by St. Paul with allu- 
sion to a practice in ancient warfare of shoot- 
ing darts or arrows wrapped round with 
lighted tow into a besieged city, that these, 
kindling a flame where they lighted, might 
presently set all ina blaze. Nothing could 
have availed to hinder this catastrophe but 
extreme watchfulness on the part of the be- 
sleged, treading out, or otherwise extin- 
guishing these fiery missiles as they fell. 

Now temptations are exactly in this same 
way ‘‘fiery darts,” the messengers of mis- 
chief, which our ghostly enemy launches 
against us. He means that where they 
light upon our hearts they should kindle 
there ; and with so much in us all which is 
akin to the temptation, nothing will hinder 
this except the utmost vigilance on our 
parts, and a treading out of these sparks of 
hell before they have burst into a blaze. 
That fire which laid nearly one half of a city 
in ashes, which defied for days and days the 
efforts of thousands of men, there was no 
doubt amoment when a pitcher of water in 
the hands of a little child might have 
quenched it. So, too, the sin which has now 
grown to such a fearful mastery over a man 
that itis the tyrant of his life, it was once 
but a wandering temptation, a vague floating 
suggestion to evil, against which, if he had 
resolutely shut the door of his heart when it 
first presented itself for admission, he might 
perhaps never have heard of it again. That 
verse of the Psalmist has perplexed many, 
“Blessed shall be he who taketh thy children 
and dasheth them against the stones’’; but 
it need perplex none as applied to the brood 
of Satan, sinful thoughts and sinful desires, 
which cannot be too early dashed against the 
Stones of God’s law. If David, on that occa- 
sion known too well, had made a covenant 
with his eyes, and withdrawn them at once, 
what a blurred and blotted page in his history 
might have been spared. 

Yet it must be owned that this which I 


spoke of just now, namely, of temptations 
small at the beginning and only great 
through neglect, though the general, is not 
the invariable, rule with them; for some- 
times they present themselves full grown at 
the first, challenging the very utmost 
strength which we have, if we are not to be 
overmastered by them. And therefore I 
would urge, as another branch of Christian 
prudence in the resisting of evil, that we do 
not wait till the temptation comes, and then 
begin our preparations against it. Arm 
yourself against it beforehand. What were 
he for a soldier who only when the signal of 
battle had been already given, and when he 
stood face to face with his foe, began to rivet 
the joints of his armor, and to put a sharper 
edge on his sword? Or how would that na- 
tion fare which should be providing for the 
first time fleets and armies and arsenals, when 
it was already committed to deadly strife 
with another people as mighty as itself? The 
conflict is a time for using weapons, not for 
preparing them. And who can say howsud- 
denly, how fiercely, fr-m what unlooked-for 
side, a temptation may assail him? How, 
think you, would it have fared with Joseph, 
if, cast suddenly as he was into that fiery 
furnace of temptation, his wanton mistress 
seeking to entice him to sin, he had not al- 
ready, and by many prayers going before, 
sought and obtained the gift and grace of 
chastity from God? Do we not feel sure, if 
he had needed then for the first time to seek 
this grace, he would not havesought, he would 
not have obtained it, but have been in that 
fierce furnace scorched and utter! 7 consumed ? 

Say then often to yourself: [amin a world 
full of temptation, the fiery darts of the 
wicked one are flying thick and fast above 
me; if one lights not on my heart to-day, it 
will light to-morrow or the next day; my 
wisdom, my safety, is to seek betimes that 
grace which sooner or later I must need. It 
will be too late then first to seek it when the 
need of it has actually arrived. 


[November 20.] 


But once more, while we desire to arm our- 
selves against the whole circle of temptations, 
known and unknown, future as well as pres- 
ent, it will be our wisdom to make especially 
strong our defenses against the temptations 
which are the most threatening to our own 
spiritual life. You remember the Apostle 
warns the Hebrews that they lay aside the 
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sin which soeasily besets them ; and we have 
learned from those words of his to speak of 
men’s “‘ besetting sin.’”” Whether what we 
mean by besetting sin did lie in his inten- 
tion is doubtful; but the phrase itself is a 
most valuable one, does express a most im- 
portant truth bearing on the'spiritual life of 
each one among us. We have every one of us 
besetting sins. I use the plural, for they are 
sometimes, alas! not one but many; sins, 
that is, which more easily get advantage over 
us than others, to which we have a mournful 
proclivity, an especial predisposition ; it may 
be through natural temperament, it may be 
through faults in our education, it may be 
through circumstances in which weare placed, 
it may be through having given way to them 
in times past, and thus broken down on their 
side more than on any other the moral de- 
fenses ofour soul ; the soul in this resembling 
paper, which, where it has been blotted once, 
however careful the erasure of the blot may 
have been, there more easily blots and runs 
anew than elsewhere. It is, then, a point of 
obvious prudence to strengthen the defenses 
of the city of the soul there where they are 
felt and known to be the weakest—where that 
is, every one who has kept any close record 
of the sad secrets of his own spiritual life, will 
in his own case abundantly know—to watch 
and pray against all sin, but above all, and 
with especial emphasis and earnestness, 
against the sin which most easily besets us. 
And yet this must not beto the neglect of the 
other avenues by which temptation may find 
an entrance into the fortress of our hearts. If 
many a city has been taken on its weakest 
side, it is also true that many acity has been 
taken on its strongest side ; which was counted 
so strong that no watch was kept, even as 
no danger wasdreaded there. As regards the 
spiritual life of men, we are not without 
solemn warnings and proofs in the Scripture 
that this may easily come to pass. Whoso 
wise as Solomon ? and yet this wisest king is 
betrayed into the gross folly of idolatry. 
What man braver and bolder by nature than 
Peter ever walked this earth? and yet the 
taunt of a maid-servant is sufficient to terrify 
him, and cause him to deny his faith and his 
Lord. We think that we are not exposed 
to one particular form of temptation. Let no 
one be too sure of this ; and in resisting one 
form of evil, never let us forget that there are 
others in the world. Fleshly sins may be 
watched against, and yet room may be given 
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in the heart for spiritual wickednesses, pride, 
self-righteousness, and the like. Yea, the 
victories gained overthe lusts of the flesh may 
themselves minister to those subtler mischiefg 
of the spirit. 

Butone counsel of Christian prudence more, 
Never count a temptation so triumphed over, 
so beaten off, that it will never assault you 
any more. Satan has been called Beelzebub, 
or the god of flies, some tell us, because he 
will not takea repulse, because he comes back 
again and again, because it is impossible so 
to drive him away that he will not return. 
Consider the Lord of Glory Himself. When 
the tempter, thrice encountered and thrice 
defeated in the wilderness, left Him, it was 
only, as we are expressly told, ‘‘ for aseason.” 





[November 27.] 


When you seem to have got the better in 
the struggle with some sin, let not this con- 
tent you. Be not contented to have just es- 
caped defeat, nor say, like some timid com- 
mander who knows not how to use success, 
that this victory is enough, but rather follow 
up the victory, make the most of it, not for 
the moment only, but forever. Inthe strug- 
gles of this world it sometimes may be, it 
often is, a point of generosity, or even of wis- 
dom, to spare a conquered foe, but in the con- 
flicts of the soul never. We are only too ready 
to spare a lust. We do not, perhaps, desire 
that it should get dominion over us; but 
there is something in us which so takes its 
part that we shrink back from inflicting 
anything like a deathblow upon it. And yet 
be sure that such pity, such mercy, is as ill- 
timed and misplaced, as much displeasing to 
God, as the self-interested pity of Saul when 
he spared Agag, as the weak pity of Ahab 
when he let go out of his hand Benhadad, a 
man whom God had appointed to utter de- 
struction, and Ahab to execute the doom 
upon him, Our sins, God has, in like man- 
ner, appointed to utter destruction and us to 
destroy them ; but if we spare them, or if we 
are satisfied with just so much triumph over 
them as shall prevent them from altogether 
triumphing over us, and this done, suffer 
them to live and move, what can we expect? 
What but that which the children of Israel 
found, when they would not obey God’scom- 
mands, and, root and branch, extirpate the 
wicked inhabitants of Canaan? They were 
content if only they could find room for them- 
selves in a land which had been wholly given 
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them ; but that of driving out the Canaanites 
altogether, it was too toilsome, too painful a 
task for them to undertake; it would have 
deprived them, moreover, of serviceable vas- 
sals, ‘The Canaanite would dwell in theland ; 
and they suffered him there, leaving halftheir 
commission unfulfilled. But with what re- 
sults? Those whom they spared were traps 
in their way and thorns in their side; yea, 
from time to time taking advantage of their 
weakness, rose up in strength, and brought 
them into bitter bondage again. I leave the 
application to yourselves; for the very few 
words which I can add must refer, not to the 
duty, ‘‘ Resist the devil,” but to the promise 
annexed to the duty, ‘‘ he will flee from you.” 

Ican conceive some thoughtful hearer say- 
ing in his heart, How does this promise agree 
with what has just been spoken, and what, 
indeed, our own experience bears out, 
namely, that temptations, though beaten off, 
will return again and again, that we may 
never dare to count a corruption to be so ab- 
solutely dead as that it can never revive, never 
trouble us again? Is this consistent with the 
promise, ‘‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you’’? Weare quite sure that it must 
be, and a little consideration will show us in 
what way it actually is. The words cannot 
mean, that after oneearnest, successful strug- 
gle against temptation, or the devil whois the 
author of temptation, he willso leave us as 
never to return and vex us anymore. To 
give such a latitude to the words would: be 
absurd. This was not true even of Christ 
Himself. But the words of the promise do 
meet a very crying need and necessity of the 
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heart ; and there are times when they have an 
exceeding preciousness for the soul. Take 
some poor, perplexed, tempted man : he is in 
the fires of some fierce temptation ; hitherto 
he thas not been scorched and consumed by 
them, but he feels as ifthey must soon kindle 
upon him. Satanislying in wait for his soul ; 
he has escaped hitherto, but it seems to him 
as by miracle. Some hideous suggestion of 
the Evil One presents itself again and again 
to his soul, and he asks himself, almost in 
despair, Must it ever be thus? must I feel at 
each moment of my spiritual life that there is 
but a step between me and death? must I go 
on through my whole lifein this never-ceasing 
struggle with impure, defiling, hateful, blas- 
phemous thoughts ? 

The words of the promise of my text say, 
No; this is not thy portion, this is not the 
portion of any faithful servant of the Lord. 
Thou shalt, indeed, always need to stand 
upon thy guard; from time to time, during 
thy whole life, thou shalt have to do most 
strong and earnest battle against thy foes ; 
but this temptation, the devil in the shape he 
now wears, resist him by faith, and he will 
flee from thee presently. Whateverelse may 
hereafter come, the stress of the present temp- 
tation will pass away from thee, even as the 
stress of a mightier passed away from thy 
Lord; and thou, too, shalt know some- 
thing of the joy of a temptation met and over- 
come, something of the joy which thy Lord 
and Savior knew, when, after He head fought 
and conquered for thee, angels came in the 
wilderness and ministered unto Him.—Ayrch- 
bishop Richard Chenevix Trench. 


SCIENCE. 


BY C. R. HAMMERTON. 


recent history of medical science and 
the modern development of theology. 
In the one case, there has been steady progress 
toward complete harmony with the natural 
laws which govern the human body. The 
other is a record of the gradual repudiation 
of theories which are inconsistent with the 
God-given impulses of the human heart. 
Co-operation with nature is now the car- 
dinal principle of every true physician. It is 
perhaps a libel upon the medical profession 


|= is a close analogy between the 


of the century to intimate that some other 
tule of practice obtained during the earlier dec- 
ades, The recollections of our grandparents, 
who have told us of the cupping and leech- 
ing and nauseous dosing which formed so 
large a part of the heroic medical treatment 
of their time, indicate an arrogant independ- 
ence of nature’s aid on the part of the medical 
men of their day which no modern prac- 
titioner would dareassume. The physician 
of two or three generations ago was a man of 


mystery. His patients and the laity in gen- 
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eral were for the most part kept in ignorance 
of the weapons which he used in combating 
disease. The dreadful and universal calomel 
is the only drug in old practice which we have 
all heard about. A conservatism which 
amounted to intolerance fettered the profes- 
sion until within comparatively recent years. 
Some of us think the medical world is to-day 
too slow in the recognition of discoveries and 
new processes; but on the whole I believe 
this to be an unwise criticism, in view of the 
many disappointments which have come in 
the thorough testing of most promising theo- 
ries. 

We are in the midst of a transition period 
which will mark a great epoch in medical 
progress. It is well to discriminate between 
medicine and surgery in making this state- 
ment. In surgery, the epoch is perhaps fully 
rounded ; in medicine, it is scarcely at its 
height. A few months ago,I described in 
these pages some of the marvelous triumphs 
of modern surgery which I have witnessed in 
the operating rooms of famous hospitals. 
Let me again name the two great allies which 
the surgeon has called to his aid. They are 
anzesthetics and antiseptics—the pain-killing 
and germ-destroying agents now used in all 
operations. Fifty years ago, anzesthesia was 
practically unknown; a quarter of a century 
later, all operations were still undertaken 
without antiseptic precautions. It would be 
difficult to determine the relative importance 
of the two discoveries. They have opened 
every organ of the human body save theheart 
itself, to the merciful invasion of the sur- 
geon’s knife. Operations which two genera- 
tions ago were not deemed possible are now 
of daily occurrence, and with the element of 
danger almost completely eliminated. 

If the strictly medical portion of the pro- 
fession had kept pace with the surgical divis- 
ion, the vital statistics of the world would 
have shown a wonderful lengthening of the 
span of human life in the last generation. 
And yet in an important sense this statement 
should be exactly reversed. Anzesthetics 
and antiseptics were discoveries of the labo- 
ratory and not of the operating room. It is 
not fair to argue that modern surgeons have 
greater manual skill than their predecessors. 
It is quite likely that the contrary is true, for 
even more depended upon skill and dexterity 
then than now. There were some grand sur- 
geons in the early days of the century and 
the records of their achievements show some 
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splendid triumphs, when it is considered that 
their resources were confined to their own 
skill and mere mechanical aids. Speed was 
then the great desideratum. Human endur. 
ance, without anzesthetics, could not bear any 
of the necessarily tedious operations to-day so 
common. 

It is sometimes necessary to work rapidly 
even now. I once saw a famous surgeon re- 
move a man’s leg just below the hip in less 
than fifteen seconds. It wasa desperate case 
at the outset. The patient was exhausted by 
hip disease. Amputation was necessary, but 
it could not be performed at the hip-joint be- 
cause it would have involved some loss of 
blood which the patient was unable to bear. 
A tourniquet* was passed around the limb 
just below the joint and all flow of blood was 
thus stopped. A quarter of a minute was the 
timeoccupied from the beginning of the oper- 
ation until the limb was severed, but this did 
not complete the surgeon’s work. By an up- 
ward incision, which touched no important 
blood vessel, he reached the diseased joint 
and soon removed the bone from that point 
to the pointof amputation. It wasan operation 
which would have had no chance of success 
without the use of both anzesthetics and an- 
tiseptics. The nonprofessional mind readily 
understands the necessity for the blessed un- 
consciousness of the ether cone in such a case, 
but the germ-killing fluids and dressings 
which ward off surgical fever, formerly con- 
sidered almost inevitable after a great oper- 
ation, are just as essential to success. 

Wehear it said frequently that the appalling 
destructive power of the newest engines of 
war will make the next great international 
struggle a stupendous slaughter of human 
beings. Iam inclined to the opinion that the 
remedial power of the surgeon has almost 
kept pace with the inventor’s power to de- 
stroy. The number of those actually killed 
in a great battle is always small in compari- 
son with the number sent to the hospital, and 
the death-roll off the field is usually longer 
than that of those who diedin action. The 
statistics of army surgery in the past are no 
longer of value save to show by comparison 
the new power which has come to the sur- 
geon since the last great war was fought. A 
large class of injuries, which may be roughly 
described as body-piercing wounds, formerly 





*[Toor’ni-ket.] ‘‘Aninstrument for arresting the pas- 
sage of blood through an artery by means of compression 
effected with a screw.’’ 
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regarded as almost inevitably fatal, are now 
confidently treated under antiseptic con- 
ditions. 

The field of surgery has been much broad- 
ened, too, in less important directions. A 
drop or two of cocaine enables the oculist to 
explore with his tiny implements the most 
delicate and sensitive of all our organs. The 
invaluable antiseptic agents make it possible 
to repair serious or unsightly defects upon 
the surface of our corporal habitations which 
never before could be remedied. Not long 
ago, at aclinic which I attended, there was 
brought in a young man, a telegraph opera- 
tor, who a few months before had been badly 
burned. The injury had been principally to 
his left arm and side. The cuticle had been 
destroyed, and by some carelessness in treat- 
ment before healing the arm had been allowed 
to grow to the side of the body from the 
shoulder nearly to the elbow. The problem 
for the surgeon was how to restore arm and 
body as nearly as possible to their natural 
condition. To sever the unnatural growth 
and thus free the arm was easy ; but it is not 
possible to induce the growth of new cuticle 
upon any extended surface where the true 
skin has been destroyed. Transplantation is 
frequently successful. In this case, the sur- 
geon, after restoring to the arm its natural 
freedom, outlined with his lance, upon the 
patient’s breast, a figure about the size and 
shape of the blade of an ordinary table-knife. 
The base of the figure was close to the left 
arm-pit. Then beginning at the other end 
near the center of the chest, he carefully cut 
beneath it at the depth only of the thickness 
of the skin until the long narrow section of 
the cuticle was lifted up nearly to the shoulder 
He left it attached there, but swung the long 
strip over to the denuded space below the, 
arm-pit and bandaged it there. The attach- 
ment at the shoulder kept the transplanted 
cuticle alive until it had grown upon its new 
location, and thence it spread over the rest of 
the uncovered space on each side of it. 

In the strictly medical field, contemporary 
history is not without its record of great dis- 
coveries. The most interesting and those 
which promise the most important results 
have been made in the laboratory of the bac- 
teriologist.* His experiments have already 
yielded us some wonderful secrets, but the 





*[Bak-te-ri-ol/o-jist.] One skilled in bacteriology, that 
department of the science of life which deals with micro- 
organisms, their life, history, and their agency in disease, 
D-Nov. 
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practical rewards of his work have only just 
begun tocome tous. He tells us that many, 
perhaps all, the ills that flesh is heir to have 
their origin in the devastating work of count- 
less minute bacilli which inhabit both air and 
water and which invade our poor bodies and 
prey upon the tissues. The reason we are 
not all constant victims of these myriad and 
all-pervading enemies of the race is that the 
soil in which they find lodgment must be fa- 
vorable for their growth and propagation. In 
other words, the human system must be de- 
bilitated or have a weak spot somewhere, else 
the invaders will be destroyed or expelled. 
It is within a few months that it has been as- 
serted that the bacilli of cholera, yellow-fever, 
consumption, and other dread diseases have 
been identified by the all-searching micro- 
scopes of the bacteriologist. 

There is a good deal of popular incredulity 
regarding some of these discoveries. The 
first news of Professor Koch’s experiments 
in the treatment of consumption was hailed 
as the greatest boon that has come to man in 
these latter days, in spite of the fact that the 
discoverer warned the public that his work 
was incomplete and that it would be highly 
premature to ascribe to his remedy an omnip- 
otent control of the most deadly foe to human 
life. When there came news of failures of 
the treatment by inoculation, the reaction of 
public opinion led almost to the repudiation 
of the whole theory even by many medical 
men. The popular judgment was too hasty 
in both cases. Professor Koch and his co- 
laborers in bacteriological laboratories will 
yet place the world under a greater debt of 
gratitude than it owes to any medical man of 
ancient or modern times. The germ or ba- 
cillus theory has its limitations, but all the 
great investigators of the day expect it to 
contribute more than any other agency to 
our future power in saving and prolonging 
the lives ofmen. Little has been done thus 
far except partially to discover the hidden 
facts. The physician’s diagnosis has been 
made more complete. The matter of treat- 
ment is a question for the future. Many of 
the best minds of Europe and America are al- 
ready devoted to the subject. The century 
will not close, it is safe to say, without wit- 
nessing many new and splendid triumphs 
over the manifold evils which continually 
threaten our tenement of clay. 

In the chemistry of medical science, leader- 
ship must, by common consent, be accorded 
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to the investigators of Germany. Materia 
medica* has recently been enriched by the 
addition of many potent agents from their lab- 
oratories. Even the non-professional man has 
become more or less familiar within a year 
or two with the new drug, antipyrin 
[an-ti-pi‘rin]. Itisa familiarity, it should 
be added, thatisfullofdanger. A fewgrains 
of the tasteless, apparently harmless, white 
salt will in a few minutes make a marked re- 
duction in the number of heart-beats. Popu- 
lar knowledge of this fact led to a reckless 
consumption of the drug without professional 
advice during the last epidemic of influenza, 
and some sudden deaths were directly traced 
to such indiscretions. But in skillful hands 
the new remedy is a most valuable one. 
Phenacetin [fe-nas’e-tin] is another Ger- 
man drug which within a year has allayed 
incalculable human suffering. It is a pallia- 
tive, not acurative agent. In many cases of 
acute neuralgia it acts almost like a local 
anesthetic, although taken through the 
stomach like antipyrin, with which it is 
identical in appearance. The tortured nerves 
usually become insensible for several hours 
although the rest of the body is not affected. 
A cure is promoted by giving the patient a 


chance to rest without the useof opiates or ano- 
dynes, and thus allowing nature todo herown 
repairing. Phenacetin is even more power- 
ful than antipyrin, and it should never be /rdves have developed. Some valuable prac- 


used except as prescribed by a competent 
physician. 

Both the drugs just mentioned are typical 
of the physician’s sole aim in modern prac- 
tice. Neither of them is designed to cure 
disease; their mission is simply to allay cer- 
tain abnormal conditions which usually ac- 
company disease. Nature, thus relieved of the 
handicap, is able more easily and more 
quickly to overcome remaining obstacles and 
restore health. Thus the congestion and in- 
flammation of influenza yield more readily to 
the restorative influences of nature if the 
fever or violent action of the heart is reduced; 
the task of restoring the inflamed nerves in 
neuralgia to normal health is easier if the 
pain and its consequent disturbance are 
temporarily removed. 

There are after all very few specifics in 
medical practice. Distinct poisons have 


*That branch of the sci of medicine which treats of 
the various substances which are employed in the prac- 
tice of medicine, including an explanation of their nature 
and of their modes of action. 
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their distinct antidotes, but not so with dis- 
ease inits ordinary sense. The policy of 
medical men in former times seems to have 
been to fight fire with fire. Counter irritants 
are still considered a good thing in certain 
cases, but milder measures are now the rule 
throughout the profession. 

The influence of mental forces upon phys- 
ical conditions is a subject which within a few 
years has received deservedly prominent con- 
sideration by eminent members of the med- 
ical profession. Most physicians now recog- 
nize the great importance of securing the 
confidence and the mental co-operation of 
their patients in alleviating their bodily dis- 
tresses. Most of us have laughed at the 
mind cure craze, which has had so many ab- 
surd manifestations, but there are important 
though little understood natural laws at the 
bottom of it. These laws have been the 
basis of many strange superstitions and 
charlatan delusions in years past. Faith 
cures, mesinerism, Christian science, so- 
called, are all founded upon them. Hypno- 
tism is the principal name under which 
they are now being scientifically investigated. 
The French have taken the lead in these in- 
quiries. Volumes might be written about 
the fascinating marvels of this branch of medi- 
cal science which the investigations of Char- 
cot [shar-co] and Bernheim and their con- 


tical applications of their discoveries have 
already been made in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

Another sign of the times in the medical 
world, which is significant only of good, is 
the fading of the sharp lines of division be- 
tween the schools of practice. I know that 
this intimation will meet with resentment 
and denial from many members of both the 
principal schools, but it is true nevertheless, 
and happily true. The new liberalism is 
manifesting itself, unobtrusively for the most 
part, in the highest centers of medical learn- 
ing, whence it will surely spread. Remedies 
and methods originating in one school are 
now freely used by practitioners in the other 
—not admittedly so in all cases, but that con- 
cession will come later. Medical science was 
for centuries a profession of great bigotry, 
and the heritage has not yet been completely 
spurned. When leading physicians of differ- 
ent schools in New York and London meet 
in consultation at the bedsides of their respec- 
tive patients it is significant of a broader 
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spirit of tolerance which is sure to become 
general. The liberalism of theage, in a word, 
is nowhere exercising a more beneficent in- 
fiuence than in the medical profession. 

When it comes to seeking practical proof 
of progress in medical science there are two 
tests to be applied. Has any reduction been 
made in the sum of physical suffering which 
man endures? and, has the span of human 
life been perceptibly lengthened? Medical 
men may fairly reply that these tests are too 
severe: that the pain which a man suffers and 
the number of his days depend far more upon 
his manner of life and his observance of 
nature’s laws than upon the skill of his phy- 
sician. True enough, and yet I believe that 
medical science will bear both tests trium- 
phantly. That patients under medical and 
surgical care suffer less to-day than they did 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago is a truth 
which, as every physician knows, does not 
need argument to prove. It may be true 
that the higher cultivation of an advanced 
civilization has brought increased sensibility 
to pain, but almost all the many agents for 
relieving suffering have come to us within 
half acentury. I believe that a careful 


analysis of vital statistics would show at 
least a tendency to increase in the average 
length of life in civilized communities. 
Better sanitary conditions, and greater atten- 
tion paid to symmetrical physical develop- 
ment and training have probably a more 
potent influence in this direction than strict- 


ly medical and surgical skill. But these 
things are quite within the scope of medical 
science to-day. The advice of a physician 
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should be worth more than his prescription. 

The relations of the public to the medical 
profession have changed in a marked degree 
within a generation ortwo. The disappear- 
ance of much of the mystery with which the 
practice of medicine was formerly enveloped 
in the minds of most people has not on the 
whole shaken public confidence in the pro- 
fession. The medical adviser occupies a 
more intimate place in most of our lives than 
he held in relation to our ancestors. He 
should be brought into still closer intimacy 
with us. Heshould be consulted in time of 
health as well as by the sick bed. It is time 
we learned. to make a more general applica- 
tion of the maxim that ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound ofcure.”” Our great- 
est danger is from insidious maladies which 
often become chronic before they are recog- 
nized, such as consumption, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, and heart troubles, rather 
than from sudden illnesses. Before many 
years have passed, I have no doubt it will 
become the custom of prudent men and 
women to submit themselves to periodical 
examinations such as are now made of all 
applicants for life insurance. Thousands of 
lives would be saved by the detection in this 
manner of evils which in their later develop- 
ment would be hopeless. It is in its wider 
mission, the preservation of health, rather 
than in curing disease, that medical science 
will render its greatest service to mankind. 
I venture to predict that in the next decade 
it will make more rapid advancement toward 
the fulfillment of that mission than it has 
made in any previous century. 
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—much more religious than most of 

us are wont to suppose,—even though 
they did not maintain in all respects so close 
abond as might be desirable between their 
religion and their morality. Their religion 
was far from being so pure and exalted as that 
of the Hebrews, it was not so severe as that 
of the Romans, but they were prompt to recog- 
nize the divine hand in all the events of life,— 


*Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 


T HE Greeks were a very religious people 


in the murmuring of a brook and the roaring 
of wind, in the flashing rays of the sun and 
the terrors of the thunderstorm, in all their 
personal or national happiness or misfortune. 
In good or ill, their constant question was, 
What god shall we thank or blame? In gen- 
eral they were on pleasant terms with their 
divinities. They were careful to offer the 
appointed sacrifices, giving each god his due, 
and then felt no special awe before them,— 
feeling as a man does in the presence of com- 
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mercial friends to whom he owes nothing. 
Thus, as they did not doubt the divinity’s 
power and knowledge of the future, they be- 
lieved fully that the god would show his 
friends, whether individual men or nations, 
what was to befallthem. This, according to 
Xenophon [zen’o-fon], was the teaching of 
Socrates himself, who urged his companions 
to learn so far as they could by investigation 
and study what was best for them to do, 
while in matters which were hidden from 
man’s knowledge, they should consult the 
gods. Thus he sent his young friend Xeno- 
phon to inquire of the oracle at Delphi before 
deciding to go on the famous expedition 
against Babylon (the Axadasis) with Cyrus. 
Divination, then, was naturally practiced 
freely and in many forms by the Greeks, 
Zéschylus [es’ki-lus] in his play of ‘‘ Prome- 
theus’”’ [pro-me’thiis] (which Mrs. Browning 
translated so skillfully,—though perhaps in 
a rather ladylike manner) enumerates seven 
or eight different modes of determining the 
future : from dreams, from chance words over- 
heard, from chance meetings by the way 
(some of them thought it a very bad sign if 
they saw a monkey or if a snake crossed the 
road before them), from the flight of birds— 
especially from the actions of eagles or hawks, 
who soar out of sight, and may be thought 
to rise even to the court of the gods, and to 
know their determinations with regard to 
men,—from the viscera of animals offered in 
sacrifice (especially from the color and size of 
the liver), or from the conduct of the flame 
when these animals were burned. A sneeze at 
an important moment was of particularly 
good significance. The most common of 
these ordinary methods of learning the divine 
will was from the flight of birds, andthusevery 
omen was called a bird. Aristotle burlesques 
this in his comedy of ‘‘ The Birds,”’ saying, 
‘“‘A sneeze, a slave, an ass, or a word, if 
you think it an omen, you call it a dird.” 
These lesser forms of divination were used 
freely in very insignificant matters, espe- 
cially, of course, by the superstitious. The 
Spartan army would not cross the frontier of 
Argos if the omens were not favorable, and 
the army of Xenophon, though in a perilous 
position which was becoming more and more 
dangerous, delayed and slew their very last 
cattle before they found a single beast whose 
liver was in good order. Whenever it was 
possible, you may be sure that the ox which 
was to furnish such an omen was fed with the 
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greatest care before it was slaughtered. 

We cannot yet be filled with contempt for 
the Greeks because of these superstitions. 
The memory of the like omens has not en- 
tirely passed away from our life. Some of us 
have known good people to seek direction and 
take an omen by opening the Bible and 
placing the finger at random on the page, in 
the hope that the verse thus touched would 
afford either encouragement or discourage- 
ment in a matter about which they were un- 
decided. Some of us still have some anxiety 
because of a bad dream, or dislike to sit at 
table with twelve others, or would rather re- 
main unmarried than to marry on Friday, or 
prefer to see the new moon first over the right 
shoulder, or to plant corn at a certain time of 
the moon, or would shrink from giving a 
penknife as a present, or from wearing an 
opal, or would be troubled if salt should be 
spilled between us and our neighbor at 
table. The southern negro does not like to 
have a rabbit cross his path. I have known 
a good and pious farmer who would not sell 
a load of wood before he had let his jackknife 
fall, and if it did not fall in a particular way 
the sale was not concluded. We laugh about 
the omens from the twitching of an eye, or 
the burning of an ear, ora tea-leaf in a cup 
of tea (‘‘ a caller is coming to-night’’), but we 
are familiar withthem. In Germany a sneeze 
is greeted by good wishes for the sneezer from 
all present. 

But these ordinary forms of divination did 
not suffice for important decisions when the 
god could be consulted with greater ceremony, 
and his answer secured in more definite form. 
Among the Greeks we may mark three differ- 
ent stages of divination, although these are 
not very clearly separated from each other in 
time. In the Homeric poems we find little or 
nothing of the inspection of a victim’s gall or 
liver, and even the oracles are only barely 
mentioned. In the Homeric period, certain 
favored men were gifted with the power of 
prophecy, and declared directly the will of the 
gods. Thus Calchas [kal’kas] on the plain 
of Troy, serves as an old Hebrew prophet,— 
declaring why the god has sent a pestilence 
upon the host. A similar prophet at Thebes 
in the mythical period, the blind Ti-re’- 
si-as, declares the fortunes of the house 
of Cidipus [ed’i-pus] and his prophetic 
soul retains its power even in the realm of 
Hades, whither Ulysses descended in order 
to learn from him how he might return to his 
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home on the island of Ithaca. So also Am- 
phi-a-ra’us at Argos with the greatest 
solemnity warns the Argives of the injustice 
and sure failure of their expedition against 
Thebes. These seers were all inspired by 
the god Apollo, who was himself often called 
the prophet (spokesman or mouthpiece) of his 
father Zeus. Pau-sa’ni-as says that with the 
exception of those who were inspired by 
Apollo, none drew auguries except from 
dreams, the flight of birds, and the inspection 
of victims. Apollo was the sun-god, the god 
of light and health, both spiritual and phys- 
ical He brought healing to the sick and 
purification from sin to the guilty, and gave 
light to darkened minds, affording glimpses 
of futurity. 

Such prophets, directly inspired by the 
god, were unknown to Greece in its historical 
period. The higher forms of divination came 
to be associated with a place rather than with 
a person. 

The two most honored and powerful oracles 
of ancient times were those of Zeus at Do- 
dona in Epirus, a district of Northern Greece, 
and of Apollo at Delphi, at the footof Mt. Par- 
nassus, just north of the Corinthian Gulf. 
Dodona was the earliest seat on Greek soil of 
the worship of Zeus. It was situated on a 
small knoll in a lonely valley surrounded by 
lofty mountains, at a little distance from the 
modern Jan’ni-na, which wasa seat of Turkish 
rule in the eighteenth century and still is in 
Turkish hands, much to the regret and irrita- 
tion of the Greeks who rightly regard it as 
justly theirs. This district of Greece is said 
by meteorologists to have a very unusual 
number of thunderstorms, and the frequency 
of the darts of lightning, and the reverbera- 
tion of the bolts of thunder among the hills, 
together with the wildness of the scenery, 
may have suggested to the ancients the pe- 
culiar sacredness of the spot. In Homer’s 
Iliad, when Achilles sends his forces forth to 
fight, he prays to ‘‘Dodonean Zeus, god of 
the Pelasgians, who dwellest faraway : who 
tulest over wintry Dodona, where the Selli 
dwell about thee, thy prophets, with un- 
washen feet, whose couch is the ground.” 
The servants of the god at that time evidently 
were a kind of ascetic priests. In the time of 
He-rod’o-tus, in the fifth century B. C., the 
responses of the oracle were delivered by 
priestesses, and he conjectures that it was es- 
tablished from Libya; but his inclination to 
derive all great religious rites and beliefs 
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from the Egyptians was so strong that we 
have the less confidence in such a theory which 
cannot have been sustained by direct evi- 
dence. Inearly time notemple seems to have 
existed at Dodona, and the center of the wor- 
ship wasa great oak which was sacred to 
Zeus. ‘‘ The groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,’ and the early temples of the Greeks 
were small andrude. The ancient sanctuary 
of Apollo at Delos has been lately discovered 
and is proved to have been only 20x10 feet in 
size. —The Homeric temples seem to have been 
often mere shrines. Aischylus in his ‘‘ Prome- 
theus’’ mentions ‘‘the incredible prodigy, the 
speaking oaks,’’ at Dodona. Thongs of 
leather, suspended from the branches, seem 
to have struck against bronze caldrons or ba- 
sins. These noises and the rustling of the 
leaves and creaking of the branches were in- 
terpreted by the prophet-priests or priestesses. 
During the historical period, Dodona had 
much less political influence than the oracle 
at Delphi, but it was still not only honored 
but consulted. The Athenians are said to 
have trusted largely to its assurance of suc- 
cess in undertaking their disastrous expe- 
dition against Syracuse in 415 B.C., and the 
Spartan king Agesilaus [a-jes-i-la’us] a few 
years later consulted it with regard to the ex- 
pedition which he was planning (and after- 
wards made) into Asia. The temple was de- 
stroyed by an AXtolian general in 219 B. C., 
and the place still further devastated by the 
Roman troops a few years later, but the tem- 
ple seems to have been rebuilt by the Roman 
emperor, Hadrian, in the second century of 
our era. 

Fifteen years ago a Greek by the name 
of Car-a-pa’nos made excavations on the site 
of the ancient Dodona which definitely de- 
termined that to have been the seat of the 
oracle. He laid bare the foundations of the 
temple, and found among other remains of 
antiquities forty-five thin little lead tablets— 
most not more than two or three inches 
square—inscribed with questions addressed 
to the oracle, from about 425 to 218 B.C. 
Some of the tablets were illegible, and the 
more naturally so because in addition to 
the various accidents and injurious influences 
to which they had been exposed, some of them 
had been used more than once in antiquity ; 
in order to save the expense of a new tablet, 
an earlier question had been scratched out and 
another question written on the same surface. 

These inquiries addressed to the oracle 
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bring usin a strangely direct and personal 
way intoconnection with theold Greek usages 
and superstitions. On two of the tablets the 
people of Corcyra (the modern Corfu) ask to 
what divinity they should offer prayer and 
sacrifice in order to have peace and prosperity 
at home. A similar inquiry comes from Ta- 
rentum in Italy. Some neighbors of the Mo- 
lossians, in whose territory the oracle lay, de- 
sire advice as to a treaty of alliance with 
them. A certain Euander and his wife con- 
sult the oracle how they and their family shall 
fare better for the future. Another, whose 
name is Agis, had lost some coverlets and 
pillows, and wants to know whether some 
one outside of the family has taken them. 
Another man asks with regard both to his 
health and property. A woman asks how 
she can have better health. A cautious man 
inquires whether he will be successful if he 
goes where he is planning to go, in the busi- 
ness which he intends to carry on. Ques- 
tions from Athenians were found in the col- 
lection as well as from the states that were 
named above. Doubtless the least important 
inquiries were from those who lived near the 
oracle. No Spartan would goa week’s jour- 
ney in order to ask about his bedding. We 
have every reason to suppose that the tablets 
found at Dodona give a fair idea of the ordi- 
nary questions asked. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphi was the most 
prominent in the world during the historical 
period. The old name of Delphi was Py’tho, 
and the priestess who delivered the responses 
of the oracle wascalledthe Pyth’i-a. Delphi 
lies at the foot of Mt. Par-nas’sus, whose two 
peaks rise about 6,500 feet above the sanctu- 
ary, while the plain lies about 1,500 feet be- 
low, with the Corinthian Gulf half a dozen 
miles away. The scene is impressive and 
well suited to inspire the beholder with a rev- 
erent spirit. The massive rocks are for the 
most part bare of all soil and verdure, and ex- 
cept for a little patch of green near the cleft 
rocks, and the stream of the Pleistus and the 
luxuriant plain below, the scene is one of aw- 
ful desolation. Even as Dodona was subject to 
thunderstorms, Delphi was often shaken by 
earthquakes, and thus reminded of the god’s 
presence. Thesanctuary stood near where the 
Castalian spring—the spring of poesy—is- 
sues from its chasm. According to one view, 
the Pythian priestess was excited to prophetic 
frenzy by the mysterious exhalations which 
proceeded from the chasm,—but no such 
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gases have been detected by modern chemists, 
According to Aischylus, Apollo was not the 
first possessor of this prophetic shrine: Earth 
was first, then Themis, then Phcebe, then 
Apollo(Phcebus). Perhaps thisstory simply 
indicates a combination of traditions with re- 
gard to the place. Apollo, with his mother 
Leto and his sister Ar’te-mis, was in undis- 
puted possession within the time of our 
knowledge. Atits first appearance in history 
this Pythian oracle had fame and influence 
beyond the limits of Greece, and we see that 
foreigners as well as citizens were allowed to 
enjoy its privileges. The historian Herod- 
otus represents it as giving sanction to the 
succession to the Lydian throne and receiving 
rich gifts from Lydian kings 700 years B. C. 
If this seems improbable to us, yet we have 
no reason to doubt the essential truth of his 
statements with regard tothe votive offer- 
ingsof the Lydian king Croesus—whose name 
has become the synonym for wealth—about 
550 B.C. Croesus was planning an expedition 
against the Persian king, the great Cyrus, 
and (according to Herodotus) sent to seven 
oracles asking a puzzling question in order 
to test their power. Convinced that the ora- 
cle at Delphi surpassedin wisdom all the rest, 
he sent to it immense treasures of gold and 
silver as votive offerings, and asked its ad- 
vice whether he should invade Persia. The 
answer declared that if he should cross the 
river Ha’lys (the eastern boundary of his 
kingdom) he would destroy a great empire! 
Having no doubt that this meant the over- 
throw of Cyrus, he went against him, was 
defeated, and lost his throne. He gained the 
esteem of his conqueror, however, and was 
allowed to send to Delphi to ask the god 
whether it was the custom of the Greek di- 
vinities to be ungrateful and if Apollo was 
not ashamed of urging him to undertake an 
expedition which had cost him his scepter. 
The oracle is said to have replied that Croesus 
ought to have inquired which empire was to 
be destroyed. If not true, this story is cer- 
tainly wellinvented. The response bears the 
genuine indefiniteness which has made the 
name oracular often synonymous with ob- 
scure. Doubtless the authors of the god’s 
responses sought to be ambiguous except 
when they were sure of their position. 
Another obscure response was given to the 
Athenians when they asked what they 
should do in view of the approach of the 
army of Xerxes, before the battle of Sal’a-mis, 
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480 B. C.: “Athena could not persuade Zeus 
to save Attica, but the wooden wall should 
be their defense.’? The question arose at 
once, what was this wooden wall? Some 
thought it to be the fence around the A-crop’o- 
lis but The-mis’to-clés urged that their 
fleet of ships was their wooden wall, and that 
the god was encouraging them to embark 
upon their boats and to meet on the sea the 
naval force of the Persians. As we all know, 
the Greeks settled the Persian war by their 
victory at Salamis, and to the Athenians be- 
yond doubt belongs the glory of the victory. 
But if the battle had ended otherwise, and 
the Greeks had met with total defeat and de- 
struction, the blame could have been thrown 
upon the misinterpretation of the words of 
the oracle. The story of this response also, 
then, bears a certain verisimilitude. 

The mythical Alc-mz’on, who had slain 
his mother, was told that he could have no 
peace except on soil upon which the sun 
did not look when he committed his crime. 
He at last inferred that he must seek peace 
on the new ground continually formed at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. But if he had 


found no peace there, the oracle doubtless 


could have justified itself. 

Many responses are handed down by tradi- 
tion, however, which although the matter 
of which they speak was entirely uncertain 
to mortal eyes, are so definite, that if they 
were genuine, the oracle was inspired. The 
old fathers of the church discussed this situ- 
ation, and the conclusion of some Dutch 
theologians was that the oracle must have 
been inspired, and therefore that it was in- 
spired by some evil spirit, or perhaps by 
Satan himself. The modern conclusion in 
such cases is that the response was composed 
after the event,—often perhaps by some pious 
friend of the oracle, with the desire to 
strengthen its reputation andinfluence. The 
antiquity and authenticity of the traditional 
oracular responses are not easily tested. 

But the oracle at Delphi could never have 
acquired its hold on the Greek people by aim- 
biguous or forged answers to questions, or 
disconnected phrases of an excitable, pale- 
eyed priestess ina trance. We do not know 
the exact relation between the mind of the 
priestess and the published response. But 
we are certain that the inspiration pro- 
ceeded not from Apollo, nor chiefly from 
mysterious mephitic gases, but from a com- 
pany of sagacious men who had extensive 
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connections in all Greek states and other 
lands, who received early and exact informa- 
tion with regard to political movements, and 
could give prudent advice, which often averted 
war and quarrels and caused justiceto bedone. 
Thus it settled disputes of royal succession 
at Sparta, and gave its approval to the con- 
stitutional changes of Clisthenes at Athens. 

The details of the management of the 
oracle we cannot expect to learn, even when 
the débris which lies over the site of the 
ancient sanctuary and town of Delphi shall 
becleared away. Mostof their arrangements 
must have been too delicate and private to 
put upon record in any permanent form. 
The wisdom of the responses, then, evidently 
depended upon that of the men who dictated 
them, and this manifestly would vary greatly 
from time to time. Thus at certain periods 
the oracle was more subject to vacillation, 
and gave forth an uncertain note. The per- 
sonal sympathies of the oracle were distinct 
at times. Inthe 6th century B. C., it re- 
peatedly directed the Spartans to drive forth 
from Athens the Pis-is-trat’i dz, the tyrants. 
At the beginning of the Pel-o-pon-n&sian war, 
431 B. C., it supported the Spartans in their 
attack upon Athens, and gave them direct 
assurance of the god’s assistance. 

At the close of the period of Athens’ glory 
men seemed to appreciate the situation, and 
thought it no impiety to intimate that the 
oracle was bought by the bribes of Philip of 
Macedon. Some writers have charged the 
Pythian oracle with cowardice at the time of 
the Persian wars, when it certainly seems to 
have recommended the policy of nonresist- 
ance to the barbarians. More justly, how- 
ever, may we say that the oracle then saw 
clearly the might of the Persian empire, and 
the small chances of success for the Greeks. 

More important, perhaps, than the moder- 
ating influenceof the oracle on the nation’s 
counsels, was its work in stimulating and 
guiding Greek colonization. At an early 
period, Greece proper, i. e., what is included 
in the present kingdom of Greece and a little 
more, became overcrowded, and colonies were 
sent forth to Italy, Sicily, Cyrene in Africa, 
to the shores of France, and to all the borders 
of the Black Sea. This movement corre- 
sponded in many particulars to the colonies 
sent forth from England to this country and 
those sent from New England to the western 
states. Just as the New England settlements 
in the United States have become richer and 
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more populous than the towns which founded 
them, so the Greek colonies in eastern Italy 
became Greater Greece (Magna Graecia). The 
Greek influence in these settlements con- 
tinued distinct for centuries. The Greek lan- 
guage is said to have been the official lan- 
guage in the courts and government of Naples 
down to the time of Christ, and the language 
and customs of Southern Italy still bear 
traces of the old Greek life. These colonies 
were guided by the oracle at Delphi, which 
informed itself with regard to the best places 
for establishing new settlements, and also of 
the Greek towns which needed to be relieved 
of their surplus population and of turbulent 
elements of discord. Herodotus and Pindar 
tell in detail the story of the rich colony sent 
to Cyrene from the island of Thera at the ex- 
press command of Apollo’s oracle, who bade 
Battus, when he came to inquire for a cure for 
his stammering tongue,to lead the expedition 
to Libya ; and an altar to Apollo, the “leader 
of the colony,’’ stood near Naxos where the 
earliest Greek colonists landed when they 
came to establish their homes in Sicily. 

The oracle naturally was an official inter- 
preter of all matters of religion, and seems to 
have determined the religious calendar, 
which was an intricate matter with the old 
Greek, rude arrangements of months, and 
which was of great importance if the sacri- 
fices were to be offered to the gods at the right 
times, and the proper festivals observed. 
Plato in his ‘‘ Republic’ says that in the ap- 
pointments of his ideal state nothing shall be 
done without Apollo’s approval. 

That the Pythian oracle, as well as that at 
Dodona, was consulted on other matters than 
those of state and religion, we learn from the 
case of Socrates. In his defense against the 
charge of impiety (his “‘ Apology’’) he is 
made by Plato to say that his enthusiastic 
friend Chzrephon [ker’e-fon] ventured to ask 
the oracle whether any man was wiser than 
Socrates, and the answer was—No. 

Originally, according to the tradition, re- 
sponses were given at Delphi only oncea 
year, on the 7th of the month Bysius (March), 
which was the god’s birthday. In later 
times the responses were given at least 
monthly. Almost all which have been pre- 
served are in dactylic hexameter verse, the 
meter of the Homeric poems, Longfellow’s 
‘* Evangeline,’”’ etc., but some were in other 
meter, or even, perhaps, in prose. That with 
regard to the wisdom of Socrates is in the 
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iambic trimeter,—the ordinary verse of tragic 
dialogue. 

Of the other oracles of the Greeks, one of 
the most famous was that of Zeus (Jupiter) 
Ammon in Libya—which seems to have been 
at least closely connected with the worship of 
the Egyptian Amun Ra. It was this oracle 
which confirmed Alexander the Great’s pre- 
tensions to divine descent. 

The great festival of Zeus at Olympia in 
Elis—the Olympian games—had an oracle of 
fire connected with it for a thousand years, 
Originally, indeed, the Greeks assembled at 
Olympia not for the games but for the sacri- 
fices and consultation of the oracle; but the 
games grew in importance and, for most of 
the spectators, overshadowed the sacrifices, 
Attica had no oracle, but oracles abounded in 
Boeotia, the most noted of which is that of 
Tro-ph0O’ni-us at Leb-a-dé’a. He who would 
consult this was subjected to careful prepara- 
tory training and finally was lowered through 
caves, and shot through narrow openings, 
until he was thoroughly dazed. When he 
was brought again tothe light of day the 
priests interpreted for him the vague ideas 
which he could express with regard to his ex- 
perience. At Ep-i-dau’rus in Argolis was a 
sanctuary of As-cle’pi-us (A¢sculapius), the 
god or hero of healing. This was a dream- 
oracle. He who would be cured of his mal- 
ady lay down to sleep in the temple. Some- 
times the god directed in a dream the use of 
acertain remedy ; sometimes he graciously 
vouchsafed to complete the cure on the spot, 
and the invalid awoke healed. In the exca- 
vations on the site of this sanctuary ten years 
ago, large numbers of votive tablets were 
found, narrating in gratitude the wonderful 
cures which had been effected in this way. 
Apollo had another noted oracle at Branchidee 
[bran’ki-de] near Miletus. In all, two hun- 
dred and fifty seats of Greek oracles were 
enumerated, but the host of lesser oracles had 
for the most part only local and temporary 
importance, 

The influence of the oracles waned, of 
course, just as soon as the people began to 
lose faith in the divinity’s care for men, and 
to suspect human interference. Only ag long 
as the priest or priestess was believed to be 
simply the god’s mouthpiece, uttering in- 
spired words, would men render hearty re- 
spect and obedience to the utterances. Thus 
in the later ages of Greece, when skepticism 
was rife and the priests were found to be open 
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to bribery, the oracles ceased to speak. The 
daring comic poet, Ar-is-toph’a-nés, the 
younger contemporary of Socrates, did not 
hesitate to burlesque the system of oracles. 
Plutarch, a contemporary of St. Paul, wrote 
a treatise on the failure of oracles, and finally 
attributed it to the lack of the demons (our 
demons) who had been used for the work of 
inspiration. In Nero’s time, then, these 
spirits were thought to be occupied in other 
ways ! 

Milton refers to this failure of oracles in his 
“Christmas Hymn,” in describing the time 
of Christ’s nativity : 


‘The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiv. 
ing, 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the pro- 

phetic cell.” 


The so-called Sib’yl-line oracles which 
have come down to us, have no connection 
whatever with the ancient Greek oracles. 
They are the composition of Jews and Chris- 
tians, the earliest from two or three cen- 
turies B. C., the latest written several cen- 
turies after Christ, intended to gain support 
for the Jewish and Christian faith from the 
highest religious authorities of the heathen. 
The sibyls play no important part in Greek 
history and literature. 

The responses of the Greek oracles, as we 
have seen, then, seem to be based largely on 
a kind of pious fraud. How much was due 
to mental exaltation and excitement caused 
by the fasting and other ceremonies required 
of the priestess or consulter of the oracle, 
how much to a kind of hypnotism and mind- 
reading, how much to mephitic gases from 
the chasm with which the oracle was often 
connected, no one can tell. The general in- 
fluence of the oracles seems to have been dis- 
tinctly in favor of peace, justice, and per- 
sonal virtue. 
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BY W. C. 


that the American miller and his mill 

were generally regarded rather as scenic 
effects than as important contributors to the 
nation’s wealth. Of course they always ful- 
filled a serious and important duty in grinding 
the wheat of the community in which they 
were found, but their destiny as world feeders 
and international food cheapeners has only 
recently begun to be accomplished. It is not 
long since the American flour maker stepped 
up from his original and somewhat provin- 
cial state into the position he now occupies, 
that of purveyor to the bread eaters of the 
whole civilized world. Perhaps he has not 
quite earned this rather exaggerated title, for 
itistrue that there are some nations which 
have not as yet given him the appointment, 
but these must in time yield to the inevitable, 
for it cannot be successfully denied that an 
American mill properly located, equipped ac- 
cording to modern ideas of mill building, and 
operated with skill and intelligence can out- 
strip that of any other country on the face of 
the earth in the production of a wholesome 
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flour at the very lowest cost. That this is 
true is conclusively proven by the significant 
fact that American flour, despite all foreign 
competition, now finds a market in every ac- 
cessible civilized country save those from 
whence it is barred by prohibitory tariffs. 

For centuries the miller has occupied an 
enviable place insong andstory. The illus- 
trious miller of Deestands as an exemplar of 
honest and sturdy manhood, envying nobody 
and living a contented, strong, and useful 
life to the admiration of all beholders. Poets 
have dreamed on the margin of the mill pond 
and sweet memories have clustered about this 
scene of quiet industry ; the song of the mili 
wheel has made music to which the world 
has lent a willing ear, and the dusty miller 
leaning over his half door was ever a restful 
and pleasing figure beloved of the artist. 
There once was a fascination about the click- 
clack of the mill wheel, the rush of waters, 
and the hum of the buhr, which undoubtedly 
drew men to the trade of milling as insensi- 
bly but strongly as the quiet stream lures 
the ardent fisherman to its banks. Fre- 
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quently the miller found as little profit as the 
angler, but still the guild of millers never 
lacked apprentices, even as the most un- 
promising stream invariably attracts its 
hopeful and expectant fisherman. All this, 
the legend and poetry of milling, clings more 
to the trade as it was in the older countries 
and in older days than to its present state, for 
there still remain in our country but few old- 
fashioned mills and millers. 

Far off from the beaten roads, in glens re- 
mote from railways, you may perchance come 
across a mill running with an over-shot 
wheel and grinding by means of stones its 
meager grist of neighborhood flour, but a 
man who yearns for “‘stone flour’? with the 
much-vaunted ‘‘nutty flavor’? which it was 
supposed to possess, would now have much 
difficulty in supplying his wants. Eight or 
ten years ago, one who believed that ‘“‘ new 
process’’ milling was a mere fad and that the 
world would sooner or later demand the re- 
call of the old-fashioned flour made on buhrs, 
began the publication of a journal devoted to 
the encouragement of this renaissance of 
milling, expecting to draw to his standard 
all the old-fashioned millers in America and 


by holding them together and encouraging 
them, once more to restore the system of stone 


milling to popular favor. The attempt was 
a complete failure and the resurrection of the 
few followers of the old method of milling, as 
moss-grown, out of date, and decrepit as the 
crumbling and neglected mills they owned, 
only served to emphasize the advanced posi- 
tion taken by modern millers since the time 
when new systems and new machinery swept 
milling forward to its present place in the 
very vanguard of American industries. 
Again, three or four years later, therearose 
in the state of Michigan a prophet of the 
olden age of flour making, who printed and 
circulated a unique and curiously worded 
document wherein the new system was de- 
nounced as the prime cause and true basis of 
all the indigestion and dyspepsia to which 
American flesh is said to be particularly the 
heir. He declared that the only safe road to 
a healthy stomach and consequent happiness 
lay in a return to the simpler amd more nat- 
ural, the original and better method of 
making flour by grinding the wheat on 
stones. Attempting to revive the hopes of 
the ancient millers, he called a convention of 
them, but the movement proved abortive and 
the few buhr millers who assembled in re- 
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sponse to the call made rather a pathetic 
picture, representing as they did the last 
remnant of a once extensive but fast vanish- 
ing class utterly distanced in the race by men 
who used new methods both in the manu- 
facture and saie of their flour. 

This was the last attempt made to revive 
and encourage the disciples of the old sys- 
tem. Some few of them still patiently await 
the return of long abandoned customs, but 
they are gradually disappearing, and with 
them departs much of the pretty, pastoral 
character which in former days made the 
miller and his mill beloved of poet and art- 
ist. In many of the older states they may 
still be found, content with the small share 
of business which a busy, progressive, and 
restless trade has left them, but their entire 
capacity is inconsiderable when reckoned 
with the output of one of the great modern 
flour mills. They served well and honestly 
in their day and generation. Their flour was 
probably good in its way; possibly it made 
more healthful bread than the flour of to-day, 
but this is questionable, for the merchant 
mills of America certainly leave nothing to 
be desired in the way of purity in their prod- 
uct. 

What the world demands now is not only 
good flour but cheap flour, and while the old 
stone mill might have satisfied the demand 
as far as thefirst-named requirement wascon- 
cerned, when it came to the second, it was 
impossible for it to compete with more mod- 
ern plants. I sometimes wonder, however, 
if there be not enough reactionary folk in the 
country, of the kind who extol the virtues of 
cracked wheats and whole wheat flour, gra- 
ham breads, and sundry odd foods over the 
deliciously white everyday bread commonly 
found, to demand and welcome an old- 
fashioned ‘‘nutty flavored,’’ stone-made 
flour, providing it was judiciously mixed 
with bran, shorts, and dirt, au naturel. If 
some enterprising miller should hit upon the 
simple expedient of advertising the real flour 
of our fathers made by the only Simon Pure, 
antidyspeptic system—the obsolete stone 
process—I am sure there would be found 
many amiable old ladies with leisure in which 
to weigh and study each ingredient which 
goes into their daily bread, together with 
enough elderly gentlemen with a taste for 
the food of the good old days to keep the mill 
of the aforesaid enterprising miller running 
steadily at profitable prices. 
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The miller of the old time was so closely 
associated with the farmer that, although 
he surpassed him in intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the world, he still resembled and bore 
aclose relationship to him. The miller of 
the present is a manufacturer of flour and a 
dweller in cities. Frequently he has but a 
slight technical knowledge of his trade and 
spends more time on’Change than in his 
mill proper. He is a man of affairs and has 
to do with foreign exchange. He draws his 
information notin the old simple manner 
from direct, personal contact and gossip with 
his neighbors over his halfdoor, but from ca- 
bles and telegrams and a wide range of corre- 
spondents located in many lands far and 
near. He studies international and not 
neighborhood conditions and disposes of his 
product not on the toll and exchange princi- 
ple, but through an army of agents. His 
millis not a placid, murmuring, poetic, and 
artistic ivy-grown structure, lurking mod- 
estly on some quiet stream, half hidden by 
trees, but a huge and, alas too often, a hide- 
ous looking factory, puffing and pounding 
and trembling away day and night in an ef- 
fort to turn out all the flour it can, driven by 
mighty engines, or powerful turbines, or 
both. The wheat does not come to it direct 
from farmers’ wagons, unloaded by horny- 
handed agriculturists, prone to drive a sharp 
bargain and exchange gossip, but by long 
train loads, over switches built for the pur- 
pose from the main line to the mill. To pay 
for the constant stream of wheat which 
comes into his mill and to find a market for 
the barrels and sacks of flour which pour out 
of it, taxes the brain of to-day’s miller to the 
utmost, and forces him—harassed as he is by 
the manipulations of his raw material, by the 
grain gamblers—to exert all his energy and 
business ability to keep his huge machine 
moving and still come out whole at the end 
ofthe year. The completechange which has 
occurred in the character of the miller and his 
plant may be said to date from the beginning 
of the ‘‘ new process’’ in milling, which be- 
gan to be inaugurated in the United States 
about twenty years ago. 

Without going into dry technicalities re- 
garding this change in thesystem of milling, 
‘the milling revolution’’ as it was called in 
the trade, we may simply describeit as the 
introduction of a machine called a purifier for 
eliminating small particles of bran and other 
impurities from the flour, and later the sub- 
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stitution of chilled iron rolls for the old- 
fashioned millstone. These changes in the 
manner of making flour were not entirely 
American, for the system, or parts of it, had 
been long known and in operation in Europe. 
The necessary machines were, however, in- 
troduced here by the pioneers in the present 
era of flour manufacturing, amended, al- 
tered, improved, and adapted to our wheats 
by clever American inventors and mill 
builders and at once demonstrated their pe- 
culiar fitness for the work given them to do. 
In their wake followed innumerable improve- 
ments in the lineof auxiliary machinery 
which culminated in the modern flour mill 
which is as radical and complete a change 
from the old method of milling as was the 
latter from that pursued by the aboriginal 
millers. The manner of making flour seems 
to have remained practically the same for 
centuries, its development and growth being 
merely in the duplication of millstones and 
some slight and unimportant changes in the 
method of grinding and cleaning the wheat, 
together with the introduction of a few com- 
paratively insignificant improvements, until 
the dawn of the new era, when, released from 
its long slumber, the spirit of milling prog- 
ress made giant strides forward, invention 
succeeded invention, change followed change, 
and one improvement trod so rapidly upon 
the heels of another that at one time it 
seemed as if he who would keep up with the 
progress of the craft must rebuild his plant 
annually. Many of these so-called improve- 
ments were mere devices to catch the unwary, 
and catch -penny caterings to a newly awak- 
ened spirit of advancement, put forth by al- 
leged inventors who were merely anxious to 
sell machines and thereby seize fortune as it 
flew from the fat pocketbooks of the millers. 
At first much experimenting was done. 
Gradually the false was discarded and the 
sound and true in principle retained, until 
finally the modern mill was taken as the 
model for the trade and as a result the pres- 
ent method of making flour is a fairly well- 
defined science in which it may be truthfully 
said that the American miller excels. 

The improvements culminating in this rev- 
olution in processes were first put into usein 
the northwest, and to the impetus they gave 
to the trade there is due the marvelous 
growth and tremendous capacity and output 
of the mills of that section and notably those 
of Minneapolis. To the introduction of these 
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improvements is due the magnificent devel- 
opment of the export trade in American 
flour and the change in the character of the 
American miller from that of a simple grinder 
of grist into a manufacturer of flour for the 
world’s needs—a merchant miller whose cus- 
tomers are found in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and the West Indies, and whose 
restless activity, spurred by unceasing and 
relentless competition, nerves him to con- 
stant effort in new and distant fields. 

Previous to the new order of things there 
had been centers of milling. Rochester was 
long known as the flour city, and St. Louis 
at one time was the largest flour-producing 
point in America. But such centers as these 
owed their pre-eminence to the development 
of their capacities under the old stone method 
of milling. "When the new process was intro- 
duced, Minneapolis, with her fine water 
power and her already thriving group of mills, 
with her developing resources and her fortu- 
nate location near the wheat fields of the 
northwest, above all, with her few but highly 
intelligent, progressive, and daring millers, 
stood in a most advantageous position to 
profit by it and did so to such an extent that 
flour mills of a size which would appear im- 
possible to millers of a previous era, were 
speedily erected. Minneapolis soon assumed 
a position as the largest flour producing city 
in the United States, quickly achieving the 
pre-eminence she now holds as the milling 
center of the world, having an actual capacity 
of over 43,000 barrels per day. 

Not alone did the milling interests of Min- 
neapolis expand underthe impetus of the new 
process and the foreign trade which it brought 
initstrain. St. Louis, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Rochester, New York, and many 
other milling centers, while slower to yield to 
the march of progress, owing to the fact that 
the mills therein were operated on the old 
style and their owners successful and loth to 
adopt new machinery until the success of the 
experiment was fully established, ultimately 
fell into line and not only remodeled their 
mills, but added greatly to their capacities. 
While none of these cities have succeeded in 
reaching half the capacity of Minneapolis as 
a flour maker, they have developed and ex- 
tended their milling interests enormously. 

Very large mills have been built during the 
last ten years in various portions of the 
United States. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kan- 
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sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, New York, and Tennessee are milling 
states wherein may be found hundreds of 
mills of acapacity which twelve years ago 
was exceptional. The northwest has, how- 
ever, led all other sections in the development 
of this industry, owing largely to the fact that 
the tremendous influx of immigration has 
opened up the wheat fields of this portion of 
the new west and sent to market a tremen- 
dous quantity of grain which in the shape of 
flour is in especial demand abroad. Superior 
and Duluth, located at the head of the Great 
Lakes, are just at present showing great ac- 
tivity in the line of mill building. Four years 
ago these cities possessed no flour mills. To- 
day Duluth has a daily capacity of nearly 
7,000 barrels, while at Superior one mill al- 
ready completed can turn out 1,200 barrels 
per day, and several others aggregating 7,000 
barrels are being built. These large flour 
manufactories will give the new center on 
Lake Superior a combined daily capacity of 
over 15,000 barrels. North Dakota ranks as 
one of the important milling states, as does 
also South Dakota. Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and California should also be 
included among those states which contribute 
to make American flour world-renowned. 

In order to gain an idea of the rapid growth 
of our flour trade with Europe, we may revert 
to a chapter in the history of milling in Min- 
neapolis which is illustrative of the conditions 
which prevailed elsewhere in thetrade. In 
1877, Mr. William H. Dunwoody, a member of 
one ofthe largest milling firms in Minneapolis, 
and who was at that time associated in busi- 
ness with the late Governor C. C. Washburn, 
went to Europe to see ifa new market could 
not be secured for a part of the increasing 
product of his mills. Several efforts in this 
direction had been previously made, but each 
shipment had entailed heavy losses. Some 
American flour had, it is true, already found 
a market in England, but the amount was in- 
significant and it had been sold, not from the 
mills direct, but through New York wheat re- 
ceivers. 

Needless to recount the difficulties experi- 
enced by Mr. Dunwoody in his efforts to in- 
troduce American flour in a market unac- 
quainted with it, biased against it, and filled 
with prejudices and precedents. He was told 
that no one cared to buy at such long range ; 
that he would better dispose of his flour in 
New York and have the dealer there sell itin 
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England. He had to combat foolish and ab- 
surd statements to the effect that the American 
product was deleterious ; that it contained 
sand, alum, marble dust, and beans. Every 
argument which jealousy could urge was 
brought to bear against the use of the Ameri- 
can article ; yet, when later in the year, other 
American millers sent representatives to Eng- 
land on a similar mission, it began to be ap- 
parent that the new flour had come to stay 
and could not be driven out of the market. 
At that time the product of the English mill, 
made by the old process, was dark in color 
and inferior in quality, and the American 
flour made a bread which was incomparably 
better. Nevertheless, the difficulties in the 
way of introducing it in England seemed al- 
most insurmountable; but Mr. Dunwoody 
slowly gained ground and was supported in 
his efforts by the constant encouragement of 
Governor Washburn, who was thoroughly 
convinced of the possibilities of a foreign de- 
mand, and, being a man of vast determina- 
tion of character, would not be deterred from 
his intention of establishing a permanent 
market in Great Britain. In Scotland and 
the north of Ireland the American flour be- 
gan to find sale. Gradually the tide began 
to turn toward direct trade with the millers 
of the United States and just as the demand 
became well started, the explosion of 1878, 
which reduced many of the Minneapolis mills 
to shapeless ruins, interrupted all traffic. 
This was hailed by a certain element in the 
London and Liverpool trade with great exul- 
tation, as it was supposed to destroy at once 
the bugbear of the conservative English mil- 
ler who had grown to dread the encroachments 
of his American competitor. 

Little did the British miller understand the 
quality of the American flour maker, for the 
mills were rapidly rebuilt and from that time 
the extension of their foreign trade has been 
marked. In 1878 Minneapolis exported but 
109,000 barrels of flour, and in 1891 her sales 
abroad exceeded 2,500,000 barrels. During 
this period the entire exports of flour from 
the United States grew from less than 4,000,- 
ooo to over 11,000,000 barrels. Since the year 
1878 Minneapolis has increased her annual 
output of flour from 940,000 barrels to over 
9,000,000 barrels and nearly all the flour pro- 
ducing points in the west will show almost as 
large a proportionate growth. 

The future of such an industry can hardly 


be foretold. The American miller of to-day is 
doing his full share toward the extension of 
his country’s commerce, and he is doing it 
not only without any protection, but in the 
face of difficulties which sometimes threaten 
to overwhelm him. In the development and 
expansion of his export trade, he is forced to 
compete with foreign mills which are to-day 
as modern in equipment as hisown. He is 
at the mercy of steamship lines owned by 
aliens, which refuse to give him a fair bill of 
lading and frequently subject his customers 
to annoyance and loss on account of unneces- 
sary delay in the delivery and gross careless- 
ness and neglect in the handling of his flour. 

The growth of the milling business in the 
west has been enormous in spite of the fact 
that the system used by the railways and 
steamship lines has been, and still is so de- 
fective, as to be inadequate to the demands of 
the trade. In some instances it has taken 
three months for shipments of western flour to 
reach the Atlantic coast. Gross carelessness 
on the part of carriers, both inland and ocean, 
in handling and delivering western flour is so 
common as to pass almost without comment. 
Owing to the facility with which railway and 
steamship lines avoid and shift responsibility, 
the miller finds it impossible to obtain any 
satisfactory explanation for these delays, 
which are really resultant from the fact that 
the volume of trade has far outgrown the 
system by which the carriers handle it, and 
the latter show no disposition to improve it. 

In many countries American wheat is ad- 
mitted free of duty, whilea tariff which is 
practically prohibitory, forbids the importa- 
tion of American flour. This allows the for- 
eign miller to compete with the American in 
purchasing the raw material, but forbids the 
latter from any share in selling the flour made 
from it. It is certainly to the interest of the 
people of the United States to have as much 
of the wheat raised in America exported in 
the shape of flour as possible. 

In the face of these difficulties and unfair 
trade regulations, the American flour maker 
has built up a large export trade without a 
particle of aid from the government. Given 
the protection of a fair shipping document, a 
better system of delivery, and a free entry 
into the flour markets of the world and he 
will, during the next ten years, show double 
the progress, great as has been thatof the last 
decade. 


End of Required Reading for November. 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
BY EMILIE HALL DAVIES. 


‘bey song of birds is sad to-day, 

A dirgelike sound is echoed back 

From hill, and dale, and woodland way, 
Along the rushing Merrimac. 

Forests and fields are touched with grief, 
Rocks, rills, and flowers their tributesend; 

The autumn harvest, all, in brief, 
Nature hath lost a faithful friend. 


Dear sleeping poet,—no, not dead— 
When things inanimate and dumb 
Weave wreaths all glorious round thy head 
Rescued humanity must come ; 

For Afric’s child—no longer slave— 
No longer human sacrifice— 

He kneels beside thy new-made grave 
With aching heart and tear-wet eyes. 


Sleep on in peace, dear poet friend, 


Thy task is done, 


well-earned thy rest. 


The summit reached, thy goal is gained, 
Thou hast thy wish, thy last is best. 
Wide oped the gates thou enteredst in 
Bearing of sheaves a rounded store. 
Beyond all pain and earthly din 
Rest thee, sweet singer, evermore. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY L. L. GRACEY, D.D. 


U. S. Consul at Foochow, China, 


observed in the United States is pe- 

culiarly an American institution. 
Occasional observances of days of thanksgiv- 
ing in recognition of special mercies or for 
the bounties of the field and the stall, have 
been common to all Christian nations, but 
since the days of the annual celebration of 
the Feast of Ingathering and Tabernacles by 
the Jews no other nation has regularly set 
apart one day in each year for the observance 
of such a festival. We cannot claim origi- 
nality for this institution, for the Hebrew 
people under divine directions kept a feast of 
thanksgiving with great rejoicing and reli- 
gious ceremonies. This was established by 
Jehovah Himself under directions given to 
Moses as recorded in Deuteronomy xvi., 
13, 14, 15. 

‘*Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles 
seven days after that thou hast gathered in thy 
corn; and thou shalt rejoice. in thy feast, thou 
and thy son and thy daughter and thy man serv- 
ant and thy maid servant and the Levite and the 
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stranger and the fatherless and the widow that 
are within thy gates,”’ etc. 


See also Leviticus xxiii., 34-44, and Exo- 
dus xxiii., 16. 

So great was their rejoicing on these occa- 
sions that Plutarch wrote concerning them : 


‘The Jews celebrate two feasts unto Bacchus. 
In the midst of the vintage they spread tables, 
spread with all manner of fruits, and live in tab- 
ernacles made especially of palms and ivy 
wreaths together... .. .Afew days later 
they kept another festival which openly shows 
it was dedicated to Bacchus, for they carried 
boughs of palms in their hands, with which they 
went into the temple, the Levites going before, 
with instruments of music.’’ 


_ The ancient Greeks held a festival closely 
resembling that of the Jews and probably 
borrowed from them. It was called the feast 
of Demeter or the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Demeter was the goddess of the cornfield and 
harvests. This celebration continued nine 
days. The sacrifices offered were mostly 
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products of the soil, with oblations of wine, 
honey, and milk. 

The Romans observed a harvest festival 
which they called Cerealia, which was as an- 
cient as the reign of Romulus. Processions 
of men and women went to the fields and 
with music and rejoicing engaged in worship 
and rustic sports and pleasures. Virgil al- 
ludes to the joyousness of this festival as 
well as the sacrifices offered in the temples. 

The old English Harvest Home was a joy- 
ous occasion held at the time of ingathering, 
and characterized by many rude and even 
boisterous proceedings. The Saxon churls 
in the time of Egbert and Alfred kept the 
feast in jollity, and the practices of the 
Kentish farmer and the Northumberland 
shepherd in the days of Queen Elizabeth were 
not greatly different. Dancing on the village 
green and rural sports occupied most of the 
day and blazing bonfires illuminated the 
faces of the revelers at night as they danced 
and quaffed their home-brewed ale. 

Queen Elizabeth issued proclamations for 
the observance of a day of thanksgiving 
which required special religious observances, 
saying, ‘‘On Thanksgiving Day no servile 
labor may be performed, and thanks should 
be offered for the increase and abundance of 
His fruits upon the face of the earth.’’ 

A national thanksgiving was observed in 
England on the defeat of the Spanish armada. 
Religious services were held in the churches 
and great rejoicing and merrymaking in the 
afternoon and evening. At night London 
was ablaze with bonfires and torchlight pro- 
cessions, while most of the houses were illu- 
minated. Oliver Cromwell gave directions 
for thanksgiving days during his reign. On 
the discovery of the ‘‘ gunpowder plot,’’ so 
called, in 1605, fifteen years before the Pil- 
grims sailed for America, aday of thanks- 
giving was observed, which was continued 
for more than a century and has not entirely 
died out yet in England. ‘‘ Guy Fawkes’ 
day’’ is still observed as a holiday in the 
mother country and in all English colonies. 

When George III. recovered from a tem- 
porary insanity the event was celebrated 
throughout the realm, and the king and royal 
family attended a thanksgiving service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. A similar thanksgiving 
pageant assembled at the same place in 1872 
when the Prince of Wales had recovered from 
a very serious illness. 

Such observances have also been occasion- 
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ally held in Germany, France, Sweden, and 
other nations. 

The first thanksgiving service held in 
North America was observed by religious 
ceremonies conducted by an English minister 
by the nameof Wolfallin the year 1578 on 
the shores of Newfoundland. The reverend 
gentleman accompanied the expedition under 
Frobisher, to whom belongs the honor of 
bringing the first English colony to settle on 
these shores. The records of this day’s ob- 
servances are preserved in part in orders and 
regulations to be observed on the expedition. 

“In primis :—To banish swearing, dice, and 
card-playing and filthy communications, and to 
serve God twice a day, with the ordinary 
services of the Church of England. On Monday 
morning, May 27, 1578, aboard the Ayde we re- 
ceived all the communion by the minister of 
Gravesend and prepared as good Christians 
toward God and resolute men for all fortunes 
and toward night we departed toward Tilberry 
Hope. Here we highly praysed God and all to- 
gether upon our knees gave Him due humble 
and hearty thanks, aud Maister Wolfall, a 
learned man appointed by her Majesty’s coun- 
cil to be our minister, made unto us a godlye 
sermon, exhorting all especially to be thankful 
to God for His strange and miraculous deliver- 
ance in those dangerous places,’’ etc. 


This was perhaps the first Christian ser 
mon preached and the first celebration of the 
Holy Communion in North America. 

The earliest record of any observance of a 
similar service within the present territory of 
the United States was held by the Popham 
colony whosettled at Sagadahoc, on the coast 
of Maine in August, 1607. Thequaint record 
says : 

“Sundaye being the 9th of August in the 
morninge the most part of our hole company of 
both our ships, landed on this island the which 
we called St. Georges island, where the cross 
standeth and thear we heard a sermon delyvred 
unto us by our preacher giving God thanks for 
our happy meetinge and safe aryvall into the 
country and so returned aboard again.”’ 

This service was conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Seymour according to the directions of 
the Church of England forthat Sunday. On 
the roth of August (O. S.), 1607, they formally 
took possession of the New World in the 
name of their sovereign, unfurled the proud 
flag of England and laid the foundations of a 
free Christian state with prayer and thanks-. 
giving. Their charter was unrolled and read 
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before all the people, after which a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Richard Seymour. 
This was thirteen years before the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth and three months 
after the landing of the company at James- 
town in Virginia. At the same time they 
held the first popular election in the territory 
of the United States, and the first officers 
elected to govern an American commonwealth 
were chosen as follows : 

President—George Popham—Gentleman. 

Assistants—Raleigh Gilbert—Admiral. 

James Davis. 

Richard Seymour—Preacher. 
Richard Davis. 

Captain Harlowe. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
then administered, first to the officers elect, 
and then to the people, as the statute laws 
of England required on such occasions. The 
Scriptures read were those assigned for morn- 
ing prayers, Ezekiel xviii. ; also Psalms 95, 
96, 97. The first lesson was Daniel i., 
second lesson Acts xvii. A very imposing 
celebration of this event was observed at 
Fort Popham, Maine, 1862, a full report of 
which was published at that time; and a tab- 
let was then placed in the fort by consent of 
the United States government, and was dedi- 
cated to the memory of President Popham af- 
ter whom the fort was named. 

The Pilgrim fathers anchored in the harbor 
of Plymouth, Mass., Saturday, December 9 
(O. S.), 1620. A boat’s company went ashore, 
landing at Clark’s Island, where they re- 
mained over night. Thenext day being Sun- 
day was sacredly observed both on the ship 
and by the men on the island. Monday, De- 
cember 11 (O. S.), a landing was made upon 
what iscalled ‘‘ Forefather’s Rock,’’ on the 
mainland, at a place called by John Smith of 
Virginia fame, five years previously, Plym- 
outh, and so laid down in his chart in 
the hands of the Pilgrims. This being the 
name of the beautiful port in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, from which the Mayflower had sailed, 
the Pilgrims adopted the name given by 
Smith, which has since become so tenderly 
dear to every American heart. During the 
long dreary winter which followed, forty-six 
of the one hundred and one settlers died and 
had been buried on the bluff overlooking the 
place of their landing. 

November 9, 1621, the ship Fortune arrived 
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bringing an addition of thirty-five persons, 
The Pilgrims had gathered their crops from 
twenty acres of corn and from six acres of 
barley and peas ; the cold weather had brought 
into the harbor an abundance of water fowl, 
and deer and wild turkeys were found in the 
forests near the settlement. About this time 
Governor Bradford gave direction for the ob- 
servance of a day of thanksgiving to be held 
December 13, 1621 (O. S.). 

Edward Winslow’s description of this event 
is told in such simple and graphic language 
that it may be regarded as one of the gems of 
American classical writings : 


** Our harvests being gathered in, our governor 
sent four men on a fowling, so that we might 
after a special manner rejoice together after we 
had gathered the fruit of our labors, They four 
in one day killed as much fowl, as with a little 
help beside, served the company almost a week, 
At which time amongst other recreations we ex- 
ercised our arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and among the rest their greatest 
king Massasoit, with some ninety of his men; 
whom for three days we entertained and feasted ; 
and they (i.e. the Indians) went out and killed 
five deer, which they brought to the plantation 
and bestowed on our governor and upon our 
captain (Standish) and others; and although it 
be not always so plentiful as it was at this time 
with us, yet by the goodness of God we are so far 
from want that we often wish you were partak- 
ers of our plenty.” 


Besides the religious observance of the day, 
there was a display of their proficiency in 
arms, doubtless intended to impress the na- 
tives with awe and fear; while much of the 
time was given to sports and pleasures such 
as characterized the recreations of the middle 
class of English people of those times at 
home ; their drinks were doubtless such as 
were common to the English and the Hol- 
landers among whom they had so long dwelt, 
as coffee, tea, cocoa, or chocolate were then 
unknown. What the ‘‘comfortable warm 
water ’’ was of which a historian of the day 
says they used freely, we are not told, but 
doubtless their pleasures were without ca- 
rousal or drunkenness. 

From that time the observance of a day of 
thanksgiving occurred with more or less reg- 
ularity in Plymouth Colony and later among 
the settlers at Salem and Massachusetts Bay. 





OXFORD IN VACATION. 


BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


feverish excitement and magnificent 

material development of the New 
World, will enjoy, for a time at least, the 
calm, the quiet, the repose of Oxford in vaca- 
tion. In term time, Oxford is a city of caps 
and gowns. The Oxonians are a privileged 
class, and, unlike the inhabitants of other 
cities, they do nothing by which money is 
made. Their sole business with money is to 
spend it is fast as possible, and often in the 
fastest manner. 

My visit to Oxford was one of the bright- 
est events in a European trip, full of literary 
and classical associations. It wasduring the 
Easter vacation, and, of the twenty-two hun- 
dred students attending the twenty-seven col- 
leges composing the great University of Ox- 
ford, only a few dozen remained. Although 
the absence of caps and gowns was noticeable 
everywhere, still, the absence of the students 
afforded the visitor a better opportunity for 
viewing the halls and libraries of the uni- 
versity. No student of English literature, be 
hean Englishman or an American, can visit 
those venerable libraries, enriched with the 
learning of many centuries, without rejoicing 
that he is the intellectual heir of the noblest 
literature in the world. No student of Eng- 
lish literature can stand within those time- 
honored halls and not rejoice that he can 
claim an intellectual brotherhood with that 
long and illustrious succession of English 
scholars who proudly called Oxford their 
Alma Mater. 

The early history of the university is veiled 
in obscurity. The long-accepted tradition 
that King Alfred the Great founded the ear- 
liest school at Oxford is now generally dis- 
credited, but it isa well-established fact that 
for six centuries Oxford has been a great seat 
oflearning. In the beginning, the training 
of the students was very different from the 
comprehensive system which now prevails. 
It included only the most practical studies, 
such as fitted them for the immediate duties 
of life: grammar, arithmetic, penmanship, 
and Latin, for Latin, though dead, as the lan- 
guage of any living people, was, in those 
early days, the language in which the records 
E-Nov. 


| American traveler, fresh from the 


of the courts were kept, as well as the com- 
mon tongue of the learned of all the western 
nations. No person was qualified to serve as 
clerk toa commercial corporation or act as 
secretary to a nobleman who did not have 
some knowledge of the Latin language. 

The conditions of life at the university were 
then very unlike those of the present day. 
The poor scholars, after begging their way 
to the university, lived in uncarpeted and un- 
warmed chambers, lighted by day by narrow, 
unglazed casements, and by night by flick- 
ering oil lamps, by the light of which they 
pored over obscure and dusky manuscripts, 
with a noble self-confidence unsurpassed by 
a Bacon ora Newton of a laterage. It has 
been truly said thatin their nighily vigils 
these medieval students pursued their quest 
of wisdom as it was dimly conceived by the 
patriarch Job, and pressed Aristotle into the 
serviceof a philosophy which was just break- 
ing through the clouds that had hung over it 
for a thousand years. 

When I viewed the stately hails and noble 
libraries and superb chapels which are now 
the glory of Oxford, my mind reverted to the 
early days of Baliol and Merton, the first col- 
leges founded at Oxford. In those primitive 
days, a common herd of students were 
crowded into miserable sleeping rooms and 
lecture rooms, and the laws of health were 
habitually violated. Museums were unknown, 
and the only collection of books was a few 
dozen volumes stored in the vault of St. Mary’s 
church. Duke Humphrey of Gloster erected 
the first public library at Oxford about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. His original 
gift of books consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-nine volumes only, which was after- 
wards increased ; still, the whole vuiversity 
library did not number more than five hun- 
dred volumes when it was dispersed at the 
Reformation. 

This library was the foundation of the 
magnificent Bodleian Library, one of the 
most precious collections of literature in 
the world. It contains 450,000 volumes and 
26,000 manuscripts. It is especially rich in 
illuminated manuscripts and early printed 
books. Among its most valuable posses- 
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sions may be mentioned a Latin Bible, printed 
by Gutenberg at Metz, in 1455, the first book 
printed from movable type ; the ‘‘ History of 
Troy,” printed by Caxton, being the first 
book printed in the English language ; sev- 
eral Latin Psalters of the ninthand tenth cen- 
turies, beautiful specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
art of that period ; a Latin manuscript of the 
Gospels of the sixth century, supposed to be 
one of the two sent by St. Gregory to St. 
Austin at Canterbury ; the Psalter of Gregory 
the Great, translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
Alfred the Great ; the Latin exercise book in 
the handwriting of King Edward the Sixth, 
parts of which are supposed to have been 
written by his sister, Queen Elizabeth ; an 
original letter of Henrietta Maria to Charles 
the First before their marriage ; a copy of the 
Koran, once in the possession of Tippoo 
Sahib ; two American Psalters, printed in Bos- 
ton, 1709-18; also, a collection of three hun- 
dred American tracts on the history of New 
England in forty-une volumes ; a manuscript 
copy of the Arabian Nightsin Arabic, 1764, 
being a complete collection of the thousand 
and one tales; an Aldine edition of Ovid’s 
‘** Metamorphoses,’’ containing Shakespeare’s 
autograph, which alone is worth $15,000 ; the 
collections of Dr. Dee, the earliest of spirit- 
rappers. 

The upper story of the library building 
contains a most interesting collection of pic- 
tures, chiefly portraits,—poets, philosophers, 
soldiers, statesmen, men of science, kings and 
queens : Ben Jonson, Addison, Prior, Dry- 
den, Blackstone, Dr. Burney (the famous mu- 
sician and father of the celebrated author of 
‘‘Evelina’’),Cowley, William Camden, Charles 
the First and Henrietta Maria by Vandyke, 
a fine bust of Sir Isaac Newton, Holbein’s 
famous portrait of Henry the Eighth, and the 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots by Zuccaro, 
said to be the best likeness of her in exist- 
ence. 

Oxford and Cambridge have been truly 
said to bethe stepping-stones by which many 
a man has passed from village obscurity and 
narrow means to the highest rank in church 
and state. But thatissoin only a few cases, 
for it is a well-known fact that the men who 
carry off most of the prizes at college are not 
the men who carry off most of the prizes in 
life. Some of the most celebrated men of the 
eighteenth century retained no very fragrant 
memories of Oxford as their Alma Mater. 
Dr. Johnson declared that he learned very lit- 
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tle at Pembroke College; Dean Swift said 
drinking strong drinks and smoking tobacco 
were the chief accomplishments of the 
students of his time ; Lord Chesterfield, hav- 
ing been at Oxford himself, determined not 
to send his son there ; Gibbon declared that 
the fourteen months spent at Magdalen Col- 
lege were the most idle and unprofitable of 
his whole life,—that the fellows of the college 
were decent, easy men, who supinely enjoyed 
the gift of the founder, and from the toil of 
reading, thinking, or writing they had ab- 
solved their consciences. It is a rather re- 
markable fact that some of the best English 
writers of the eighteenth century, such as 
Pope, Gay, Defoe, and Smollett, received no 
university education. 

The restraints of college life are trifling 
compared with the restraints of an active, 
busy life in any pursuit. Many a man has 
found, like Prometheus, that the work of the 
world binds him hand and foot to some un- 
congenial labor. The discipline at Oxford is 
apparently strict, but really mild ; the students 
residing in the college cannot leave the gate 
after 9 p. m., and must be in by 10; those 
who reside outside are obliged to be in their 
rooms by midnight. Attendance at morning 
chapel is required from all the students who 
are not excused by reason of sickness, but 
after that they can pass their time pretty 
much as they please—study if they are so in- 
clined, and attend lectures as suits their own 
pleasure andconvenience. Each student has 
two rooms, which are furnished according to 
his taste and means. Card and wine parties 
are frequent, and in truth an Oxford student 
very often leads the life of a gentleman of 
leisure. Half of the young men pay more at- 
tention to physical development than to men- 
tal cultivation. Boat-racing, cricket, and 
other manly sports are far more attractive to 
the average English youth than mathematics 
and philosophy. Keeping horses and dogs 
first came into fashion at Oxford in the reign 
of Charles the Second. The boat houses on 
the banks of the classic Isis are more popular 
places of resort than the lecture rooms of the 
colleges. They have all the conveniences of 
a fashionable club,—restaurants, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. The topofeach boat house 
is arranged with seats for the accommodation 
of ladies who come to witness the races. 

Oxford is a city of rare architectural 
beauty. Standing in front of Queen’s Col- 
lege, the eye takes in one of the finest—if not 
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the finest—street views in Europe. It is situa- 
ted on the High Street,—that most beautiful 
of thoroughfares,—which Wordsworth calls 
“the streamlike windings of the glorious 
street.” Owing to the peculiar winding, the 
eye catches in one glance a wilderness of 
stately domes and graceful spires, and 
whether they are bright with the full efful- 
gence of noonday, or touched by the vanish- 
ing light of the setting sun, the scene is al- 
ways lovely. 

Each college is built in the form of a quad- 
rangle, with a smooth greensward in the 
center. ‘The buildings of some of the col- 
leges cover ten and fifteen acres and the 
grounds over one hundred. Eachcollege has 
its own chapel, more or less beautiful. Christ 
Church has the largest and most elegant ; in 
fact it is almost as large and quite as mag- 
nificent as a cathedral. Christ Church has 
been called ‘‘at once a cathedral and a col- 
lege.”” This college and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, share the honor of receiving the 
princes and nobles of Great Britain who wish 
aliberal education, the Liberals resorting to 
Cambridge and the Conservatives to Oxford. 
At Christ Church College originated four 
great religious movements : Wyckliffe’s in the 
fourteenth century, James the Second’s in the 
seventeenth, Wesley’s in the eighteenth, and 
the Tractarian in the nineteenth. The hall of 
this college is one of the finest rooms in 
Europe,—one hundred and fifteen feet long 
and fifty feet high, the roof being of Irish 
oak, beautifully decorated, and emblazoned 
with the armorial bearings of the two found- 
ers of the college, Cardinal Wolsey and 
Henry the Eighth. The walls on both sides 
are adorned with portraits of the benefactors 
of the college by such masters as Holbein, 
Vandyke, Raphael, Lely, Reynolds, etc. 
Though centuries old, this hall has as fresh 
and bright an appearance as if finished yes- 
terday. It is the refectory of thecollege : the 
peers, deans, and canons sitting on the raised 
dais at the upper end, the masters and bach- 
elors at the sides, and the undergraduates at 
the lower end. Here Henry the Eighth, Queen 
Elizabeth, James the First, Charles the First, 
and other sovereigns of Great Britain have 
been splendidly entertained with plays, ban- 
quets, and receptions ; here, in June, 1814, the 
Prince Regent dined with the allied sover- 
eigns, Prince Metternich, Bliicher, and a host 
of famous men, and afterwards, those men- 
tioned received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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The library of Christ Church is a superb 
apartment, 142 by 30 feet, and 37 feet high. 
In wanderiug through the stately chapel of 
Christ Church, I was struck by the number 
and beauty of the altar-tombs and monu- 
ments; among the latter is that of Robert 
Burton, the author of the famous work ‘‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ and that of the 
celebrated metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley, 
upon whose tombstone is Pope’s eulogy, 
“To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven.”’ 
Leaving the chapel, the visitor is attracted 
by the shaded walks on the banks of the Isis, 
forming a deliciously cool and scholarly re- 
treat with the tops of lofty elms meeting over- 
head. Many celebrated men have studied at 
Christ Church College ; among them William 
Penn, Ben Jonson, Camden the Antiquary, 
Locke, Otway, John Wesley, Ruskin, Sir 
Robert Peel, Gladstone, Dr. Pusey, etc. 
Close to Christ Church is Pembroke Col- 
lege, one of whose most cherished memories 
is the fact that Dr. Johnson was once a stu- 
dent there. His room is still pointed out on 
the second floor over the entrance gate. His 
bust is in the library, and his portrait by 
Reynolds hangs in the hall. After spending 
three years at the university financial dis- 
tress at home caused him to leave college 
without taking a degree ; but in 1755 the de- 
gree of M.A., and in 1775 the degree of D.C.L. 
were conferred upon him by diploma. 
Magdalen College, all things considered, is 
the gem of the University of Oxford. Its 
buildings cover three acres, and its grounds 
are one hundred acres in extent. Over its 
beautiful new gateway is a canopied statue 
of St. Mary Magdalen, and directly in front 
is seen the west end of the chapel, with its 
tich window, and close by rises the lofty 
tower, one hundred and fifty feet high, 
crowned with a diadem of pinnacles and fret- 
ted battlements, making one of the most 
striking spectacles in the entire panorama of 
Oxford. Magdalen College has not forgotten 
Addison, and is proud of the fact that he was 
once a fellow there ; his portrait is one of the 
most precious that hangs in the hall, and his 
favorite walk, under the elms on the banks 
of the stream, is still pointed out to the 
visitor. It is a charmingly shady grove, 
formed for study and contemplation, and I 
could easily imagine the shy and devoted 
scholar meditating there his Latin lines or 
perusing eagerly the obscure classical poets. 
St. Mary’s Church contains the remains of 
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Amy Robsart. The slab commemorative of 
the fact bears the following inscription : 


“In the vault of brick at the upper end of the 
choir of this church lies Amy Robsart, the ill- 
fated heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
Her body was conveyed to Oxford from Cumnor 
Hall, some three or four miles distant.’’ 


It is impossible, within the limits of a mag- 
azine article, todo full justice to all the at- 
tractions of Oxford. But I cannot pass over 
in silence Oriel College, famous, not for its 
stately buildings, but for thesplendid muster 
roll of illustrious names. Here were educa- 
ted Sir Walter Raleigh, Bishop Butler, 
author of the ‘‘ Analogy of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion,” Prynne, the Puritan, whose 
ears were cut off by Charles the First, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Hughes, Bishop Ken, and John Henry New- 
man. Itis related that when the now dis- 
tinguished Cardinal Newman stood for the 
fellowship at Oriel he was so much dis- 
couraged after the first day’s examination 
that he was about to retire, saying that he 
had set down a few stray ideas for his essay, 
and nothing more. With somedifficulty, his 
friends persuaded him to continue, if only 
for practice, and the result proved that these 
“‘few stray ideas’? showed what he was 
made of. 

A fellowship is an honor eagerly sought, 
but the life of a fellow is not all couleur de 
voseé; aman grows gray hiding about com- 
mon rooms and college gardens. Such idle- 
ness is not luxury, and although the income 
may be more than sufficient for all one's 
wants, and enough for the luxuries of life, 


still it is a law of nature that there shall be 
no enjoyment of life without work of some 
kind,—that the Castle of Indolence is the 
most unhappy home. Of Beaconsfield’s 
many wise sayings, there is none more true 
than “Life is either interest or ennui ; in- 
terest, if you take interest in affairs, ennui if 
you take none.”’ 

Within the memory of men still living, Ox- 
ford has witnessed many changes in its social 
and intellectual life. Fifty years ago, Ox- 
ford was strictly a provincial town, cut off 
from railway communication with the me- 
tropolis. Many of its professors and fellows 
were men of eccentric lives, who were re- 
cluses in their habits; to whom London 
clubs and London drawing rooms were un- 
known. This spirit of provincialism is now 
all changed, and Oxford professors are men 
of the world, men of large and liberal cul- 
ture, men who have traveled and know the 
world at home and abroad. There is more of 
plain living and high thinking in modern 
Oxford than in the Oxford of Elizabeth and 
Charles the Second. In the feudal times, 
when Norman and Plantagenet reigned over 
“‘Merry England,’’ Oxford dons occasionally 
beat their pupils to death with an oaken 
cudgel, an outrage which was deemed merely 
an excess of honest enthusiasm among the 
various means for rousing the students to a 
proper appreciation of the advantage of edu- 
cation, In those early days, the stick was 
quite prominent. Imagine a gay and debo- 
nair Oxonian of the present day subjected 
to the humiliation of the stick for being ab- 
sent from chapel or not knowing his exam- 
ination. 


THE STUDY OF POPULAR TALES. 


BY PROFESSOR T. F. CRANE. 
Of Cornell University 


Y popular tales (or folk tales as they 
are more correctly designated) are 


meant the various classes of stories 
current among the people, consisting of fairy 
tales, legends, jests, etc. The first-named 
class constitutes the largest number and the 
word fairy tale is often used as a synonym of 
popular tale. 
The first appearance of the fairy tale in lit- 
erature was in 1550, when an Italian by the 


name of Straparola published at Venice 
seventy-four tales, among them the original 
of the various modern versions of ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots.”’ It was nearly a century before the 
second collection of popular tales appeared, 
also by an Italian, Basile (Naples, 1637).* 


* The work is entiled the ‘‘ Pentamerone,” and consists 
of fifty stories in the Neapolitan dialect, supposed to be 
narrated, as the title implies, during five days by ten old 
women, forthe entertainment of the Moorish slave who 
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These Italian collections, one of which was 
early translated into French, were well known 
out of Italy, and may have inspired the most 
famous of all collections save only that of the 
brothers Grimm—the one of the French Aca- 
demician, Charles Perrault (1697), to whom 
English and American readers owe their ver- 
sions of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Red Ridinghood,’”’ ‘‘ Bluebeard,’ ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” and ‘‘Hop o’ my 
Thumb,” in short, their best and favorite 
nursery tales. Perrault made the fairy tale 
fashionable and French society amused itself 
by writing and reading stories, the theme of 
which was in many cases furnished by the 
memory of nursery tales; but the incidents 
were freely invented, and the stories were 
often madea medium of personal and political 
satire. 

The interest in these stories was purely lit- 
erary, and the fashion soon passed away, as 
all fashions do. It was not until the early 
part of this century that popular tales were 
supposed to have any scientific value. The 
Romantic movement in Germany led to the 
collection and study of the national popular 
literature, and in 1812-14, the brothers Jacob 
and William Grimm collected from the mouths 
of the people that class of literature—popular 
tales—which is preserved only by oral tra- 
dition. It was seen that many of the inci- 
dents in these popular tales bore a close re- 
semblance to those in the ancient classical 
myths, and. it seemed natural to regard the 
popular tale as a myth which had become 
worn and changed in circulating among the 
people. 

This theory explained the similarity which 
was seen to exist between the German tales 
and those of other countries, of which com- 
paratively few were then known. When the 
various Aryan nations were dispersed through- 
out Europe they took with them their myths 
as well as their languages, and just as com- 
parative philology demonstrated the orig- 
inal community of the Aryan languages, so 
comparative mythology demonstrated the 
original community of the Aryan religions. 

One of the studies just mentioned, compar- 
ative philology, awakened a great interest in 
the Oriental languages, notably in that of In- 
dia known as Sanskrit, which is the one of the 


has usurped the place of the rightful princess. There is 
a charming translation of thirty of these stories by Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, ‘‘ The Pentamerone, or the Story of Stories,” 
London, 1850, now unfortunately out of print. 
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Aryan languages most resembling the parent 
of all, The linguistic interest was followed 
by an interest in the literatures of the East, 
and soon many collections of fables and tales 
were discovered andtranslated. It was soon 
seen that agreat mass of European fables, jests, 
etc., were found in Indian literature, and a 
distinguished German Orientalist, Theodore 
Benfey, undertook (1859) to show that these 
European fables, jests, etc., were derived from 
Indian literature and spread throughout 
Europe by literary channels (early transla- 
tions of the Indian collections), and also by 
oral communications of merchants, travelers, 
and slaves. Benfey included the fairy talein 
this wholesale borrowing, and thus accounted 
for its diffusion. 

Meanwhile the study of comparative phi- 
lology had had a powerful influence upon the 
study of mythology, and it was supposed that 
the signification of the names of the gods and 
goddesses in the oldest Sanskrit forms would 
explain the meaning of the myths concern- 
ing them. Someof these names seemed to 
be connected with the words for dawn, light, 
cloud, and acertain school of mythologists 
saw in the Aryan myths a reflection of the 
phenomena of nature, dawn and night, and 
the change of seasons. This way of explain- 
ing mythology (and it is to be remembered 
that popular tales were included as disinte- 
grated or broken-down myths) was but one of 
many that had been proposed from the ear- 
liest time to account for the irrational, cruel, 
and obscene elements which abound in my- 
thology. 

Another and more satisfactory explanation, 
also applicable to popular tales, is furnished 
by the recent science of anthropology, which 
is the science of man in all his relations. As 
the history of man extends toa not remote 
date it is necessary, if we would know some- 
thing of man before his appearance in history, 
to consult philology and geology. A still 
more valuable auxiliary seems to many to be 
the existing tribes of savages, from whom we 
can learn about man before he became civil- 
ized. If the theory be true that man was 
once a savage and gradually rose to his pres- 
ent position, then the existing tribes of sav- 
ages will represent to us prehistorical man. 

With this theory in view, a very careful 
study has been made of late years of the cus- 
toms and beliefs of savages, and it is sup- 
posed by many that savage modes of thought 
give us the clew tomythology. Inthe words 
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of Mr. Lang, ‘‘ The savage and senseless ele- 
ment in mythology is, for the most part, a 
legacy from ancestors of the civilized races 
who were once in an intellectual state not 
higher, but probably lower, than that of the 
Australians, Bushmen, Red Indians, the 
lower races of South America, and other 
worse than barbaric peoples.’’ According to 
this theory the popular tale is older than the 
myth, and instead of being the dé577s of myths, 
the reverse is nearer the truth. 

We have then three theories (which we 
shall name from their discoverers or advo- 
cates) to account for the origin and diffusion 
of popular tales: 1. The theory of Grimm, 
which considers popular tales a part of the 
original Aryan patrimony, like language, 
and, like that, diffused by the dispersion of 
the Aryan peoples. 2. Thetheory of Ben- 
fey, which accounts for the spread of popular 
tales on the ground of corscious borrowing 
from India within historical times. 3. The 
theory of Lang, by which mythology is con- 
sidered the expression of savage thought and 
belief. 

Objections have been urged against all 
these theories. It has been shown that the 
same tales are found among Aryan and non- 
Aryan peoples, that similar tales have been 
found in Egyptian tombs, which must have 
been placed there long before there was a 
historic India, and finally, many deny zz 
toto the theory that the present civilized peo- 
ples have passed through a condition of sav- 
agery. 

We are now prepared to mark out a sys- 
tematic course of reading and study covering 
the various theories just mentioned.* I. It 
will be necessary to obtain somenotion of my- 
thology. Thiscan best be done, so far as 
that theory of mythology is concerned which 
rests upon the basis of comparative philology, 
by reading Max Miiller’s essay on mythol- 
ogy in ‘‘Chips from a German Workshop.” 
Vol. II. (New York: Scribner, 1875). The 
anthropological theory may be foundin A. 
Lang’s ‘‘ Myth, Ritual and Religion’”’ (Lon- 
don, 1887, 2 vols.), or in the same author’s 
article ‘‘ Mythology’’ in the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica,’’ Vol. XVII. 

II. It will be necessary to have some idea 
of the literary relations between the Orient 
and Occident so far as the transmission of 
literature from the former to the latter is con- 


*I shall cite so far as possible only works in English, 
and such as are suited to the general reader. 


cerned. The best general article is that by 
Max Miiller on the ‘‘ Migration of Fables” 
in ‘‘ Chips, etc.,’’ Vol. IV. A more exten- 
sive account of the relations between the 
stories of the East and West may be found in 
Mr. Clouston’s charming work, ‘‘ Popular 
Tales and Fictions, their Migrations and 
Transformations ’’ (New York : Scribner and 
Welford, 1887, 2 vols.). The most valuable 
works for fables are: Mr. Jacobs’ ‘‘ Fables 
of Bidpai’’ (London, 1888), and ‘* The Fables 
of Aisop’’? (London, 1889), unfortunately 
printed in a limited edition and not easily ac- 
cessible. 

III. It will be necessary to have some idea 
of the science of anthropology so far as it re- 
lates to the subject of the present paper. This 
can be done by reading Mr. E. B. Tylor’s 
‘* Primitive Culture ’’ (London, 1871, 2 vols.), 
J. A. Farrer’s ‘‘ Primitive Manners and Cus- 
toms’’ (New York: Holt and Co., 1879), A. 
Lang’s ‘‘Custom and Myth” (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1885), J. G. Frazer’s ‘‘ The 
Golden Bough ” (New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1890, 2 vols.), and ‘‘ Ethnology in Folk- 
lore,” by G. L. Gomme (New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1892). 

IV. In order to obtain a general idea of the 
application of the various theories above men- 
tioned to the study of popular tales, it will 
be well to read carefully Mr. Lang’s introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Hunt’s translation of Grimm’s 
** Household Tales ’’ (London : Bell and Sons, 
1884, 2 vols. Bohn’s Standard Library), 
the same author’s introduction to Perrault’s 
‘*Popular Tales ’’ (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1888). There are two editions of the work, 
one an édition de luxe, another less costly— 
and E. S. Hartland’s ‘‘ The Science of Fairy 
Tales’? (New York: Scribner and Welford, 
1891). 

The reader will now be prepared to examine 
intelligently the various questions connected 
with the origin and diffusion of popular tales.* 
1. The general similarity of popular tales : (2) 
in Aryan, and (4) in non-Aryan lands. 

(a) To pursue this branch of the study 
of popular tales it will be necessary to peruse 
some rather extensive collection and note or 
remember carefully the various incidents or 
plots of the tales. This can best be done by 
reading the inimitable collection of the broth- 


*Anexcellent article by Mr. T. Davidson on folklore 
may be found in the last edition of Chambers's Encyclo- 
pedia, containing a very good account of popular tales 
with a bibliography on the subject. 
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ers Grimm in the edition mentioned above, 
which is the only one containing the notes 
of the collectors. This will give practically 
the whole body of popular tales, with which 
those in other collections may be com- 
pared. 

I can give here a short list only of the prin- 
cipal collections of the popular tales of Eu- 
rope, confining myself to those which are in 
English. The popular tales of England have 
to a great measure disappeared, owing to the 
spread of education and other causes, and 
there is no collection of English tales com- 
parable to that ofthe Grimms, The first col- 
lection of English popular tales was made in 
1849 by Mr. J. O. Halliwell (‘‘ Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales’’), which has never been 
reprinted and is nowvery scarce. Some Eng- 
lish tales are to be found in works like 
Henderson’s ‘‘ Folklore of Northern Coun- 
ties,’’ Hunt’s ‘‘ Romances and Drolls of the 
West of England,”’ and in the journals ofthe 
English and American Folklore Societies. 
A selection from these, rewritten and adapted 
for children, has recently been made by Mr. 
Jacobs’ ‘‘ English Fairy Tales’? (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890) ; a fuller selection 
may be found in Mr. E.S. Hartland’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Fairy and other Folk Tales’’ (London: 
Walter Scott, 1890, The Camelot Series). 

The tales of Celtic Britain are, however, 
numerous: unfortunately the best, J. F. 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands” (Edinburgh, 1860), is out of print ; 
but a new edition is in press. Thetales of 
Ireland are best found in J. Curtin’s ‘‘ Myths 
and Folklore of Ireland’’ (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1890), and in D. Hyde’s ‘“‘ Be- 
side the Fire, a Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk 
Stories ’’ (London: D. Nutt, 1890). 

Passing over to the continent, a selection 
of French tales may be found in Mrs. Carey’s 
“Fairy Legends of the French Provinces” 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1887). The 
tales of Spain and Portugal may be found 
very inadequately in Caballero’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Fairy Tales’? (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1881); Miss Busk’s ‘‘Patrafias’”’ (London, 

1870); Mrs. Middlemore’s ‘‘ Round a Posada 
Fire” (London, 1881) ; ‘‘ Spanish Legendary 
Tales” (London, 1885) ; and Miss Monteiro’s 
“Tales of Old Lusitania’? (London, 1880, 
translated from F. A. Coelho’s collection; a 
translation of another collection by the same 
writer is in the English Folklore Society, 
1882). The most extensive collection of Ital- 
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ian tales is T. F. Crane’s ‘‘Italian Popular 
Tales’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1885), which contains an elaborate introduc- 
tion and bibliography, as well as comparative 
notes connecting the tales of Italy with those 
of other countries. 

For Germany, Grimm’s collection, in the 
edition above cited, will be sufficient. 

For the north of Europe, Dasent’s ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Tales from the Norse’’ (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1888) is perhaps the most 
entertaining book of popular tales in exist- 
ence. It is a remarkably good translation of 
Asbjérnsen and Moe’s ‘Norske Folke- 
Eventyr.’’ The collection was continued later 
by Asbjérnsen alone, and the additional tales 
were translated by Dasent in ‘‘ Tales from 
the Fjeld’’ (London, 1874). 

An interesting collection of Slavonic tales 
has recently been translated by A. H. Wratis- 
law, ‘‘Sixty Folk Tales from exclusively 
Slavonic Sources’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1890). Inthisconnection may be 
mentioned the admirable translation of the 
tales of Russia by W.R.S. Ralston, ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Folk Tales’? (New York, 1877), and J. 
Curtin’s ‘‘ Myths and Folk Tales of the Rus- 
sians, Western Slavs, and Magyars’”’ (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1890). There 
are goodcomparative notes tothis work, which 
is one of the best collections of popular tales 
in existence. 

For Indiaa large number of works have 
been published in that country and England, 
and one, the most delightful of all collections, 
has been republished in this country ; I allude 
to Miss Frere’s ‘‘Old Deccan Days” (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1868). Other valuable 
collections are: Miss Stokes’ ‘‘ Indian Fairy 
Tales ’’ (London, 1880) ; the Rev. L. H. Day’s 
‘Folk Tales of Bengal’’ (Macmillan, 1883) ; 
and Capt.Temple’s ‘‘ Legends of the Punjab’? 
(London: Triibner, 1884-5, two volumes pub- 
lished thus far). 

The collections mentioned above, which 
are but a few of a great number, will givea 
sufficient idea of the tales of the Aryan peo- 
ples, and the comparison of these tales with 
each other and their reference to some stand- 
ard collection like that of the Grimms will 
constitute the first work of the student. 

(5) The tales of the non-Aryan peoples 
must also be examined in order to judge of 
their relation to those of the Aryan nations. 
I shall first consider the non-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of Europe: the Turks, Magyars of 
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Hungary, Finns, and Basques. But few of 
the tales of these peoples are accessible in 
English and I can mention only Miss Gar- 
nett’s ‘‘ The Women of Turkey : their Folk- 
lore” (London, 1890) ; ‘‘ Magyar Tales’’ in 
English Folklore Society, 1884; the Rev. 
W. Webster's ‘‘ Basque Legends”’ (London, 
1879), and the work of Mr. Curtin last men- 
tioned. 

For the non-Aryan nations outside of Eu- 
rope, the reader may consult (African) Bleek’s 
‘*Reynard in South Africa ’’ (London, 1864) ; 
Callaway’s ‘‘Zulu Nursery Tales”? (Natal, 
1866); Steere’s ‘‘Swahili Tales” (London, 1870); 
Theal’s ‘‘ Kaffir Folklore ’’ (London, 1886) ; 
Harris’ ‘‘Uncle Remus” and continu- 
ations ; and Jones’ ‘‘ Negro Myths from the 
Georgia Coast’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1888). 

(American) Grinnell’s ‘‘ Pawnee Hero Sto- 
ries and Folk Tales’’ (New York, 1889) ; Le- 
land’s ‘‘The Algonquin Legends of New 
England ’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1884). There is lacking space here to mention 
the remarkable series of works by Dr. Brinton 
on American mythology, or to do more than 
to say that many Indian tales may be found 
in the reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

(Chinese) An account of the Folklore of 
China may be found in Denny’s ‘‘ The Folk- 
lore of China’’ (London, 1876). In this con- 
nection may be mentioned the interesting 
work of Dr. Allen, ‘‘Korean Tales”? (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889). 

(Egyptian) Theonly collection of Egyptian 
tales yet made is that of Maspéro, in French, 
(Paris, 1889). 

(Japanese) Griffis’ ‘‘The Mikado’s Em- 
pire” (New York, 1883), ‘‘Japanese Fairy 
World,”’ 1880; and Mitford’s ‘‘ Tales of Old 
Japan ’”’ (London: Macmillah, 1874). 

(Polynesian) The Rev. W. W. Gill’s “Myths 
and Songs of the South Pacific’? (London: 
Longman, 1876). 

2. For the relation of popular tales to com- 
parative mythology the reader may consult 
Sir G. W. Cox’s ‘‘Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations’? (London, 1883); De Gubernatis’ 
**Zodlogical Mythology”’ (London, 1872); 
the introduction to Dasent’s ‘‘ Popular Tales 
from the Norse,’’ already mentioned; and 
reviews by Max Miiller of several of the col- 
lections above named in ‘‘Chips,”’ Vol. II. 

3. Thus far I have considered the study of 
popular tales in general—it may be asked 
whether this subject of study has any relation 


to our own country. I would say in answer 
that it does, and that there is a promising 
field here for the student of popular tales. 

The popular tales of America may be di- 
vided roughly into two classes : those of the 
aborigines and those of the settlers, includ- 
ing the former slave population. Now, to 
the popular tales of the native Indians we 
may apply the anthropological method de- 
scribed above, while to the tales of the latter 
settlers we may apply the theory of Benfey, 
i! e., the theory of transmission, by borrow- 
ing. For example, the English, French, 
Spaniards, Dutch, etc., have brought to this 
country a mass of stories which may be con- 
nected with the European collections. 

An especially interesting field is that of the 
tales of the southern negroes. Every one 
knows ‘‘Uncle Remus’’; but Mr. Jones’ 
‘Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast’’ is 
not so well known. ‘These two books con- 
tain many stories which are found in Africa 
and France (as well as among the South 
American Indians). The question arises, 
were these animal fables brought from Africa 
by the slaves, or were they learned in this 
country? It will be seen at once what a wide 
field is open to the student of popular tales 
in this country. 

The American Folklore Society was organ- 
ized in 1888 for the following purpose: ‘1. 
To collect the fast-vanishing remains of folk- 
lore in America: (a) Relics of Old English 
folklore (ballads, tales, superstitions, dialect). 
(5) Lore of negroes in the southern states of 
the Union. (¢) Lore of the Indian tribes of 
North America (myths, tales, etc.). (d@) Lore 
of French Canada, Mexico, etc. 2. For the 
study of the general subject, and publication 
of the results of special students in this de- 
partment.”’ 

The organ of the society is a journal of 
scientific character, now in the fourth year of 
itsexistence. The membership of the society 
is open to all upon the payment of an annual 
fee of $3, which includes the subscription to 
the journal. Especial attention is given to 
American folklore, but other fields are not 
neglected. 

The society is in need of many new mem- 
bers in order to extend its usefulness, and de- 
serves the support not only of all students of 
popular tales, but of all patriotic citizens who 
desire to see their country rank with Europe 
in all intellectual pursuits. 

In conclusion it may be said that the study 
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of popular tales is rapidly growing in this 
country and abroad. Many of the countries 
of Europe have folkloresocieties and journals, 
and extensive collections of popular tales 
have been undertaken. An International Folk- 
lore Congress was held at Paris in connection 
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with the Exposition in 1889, and another 
in London in 1891. American scholars 
have been generously recognized in these 
meetings and it is to be hoped that their la- 
bors will be encouraged and find imitators in 
their native land. 


CROSSING OF THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 


TUNNEL, BRIDGE, OR SHIP. 


BY J. FLEURY. 


Translated for 


HE distance from Paris to London can 
ii be traversed in. seven hours and a 
half. The Chevalier de Grammont 
in his time crossed it in three days, a rate of 
rapidity which then astonished the court of 
England. There has then been some prog- 
ress made. But it is not enough yet, itseems, 
for the epoch of affairs in which we now are. 
Having reached Calais, the embarking, the 
crossing of the Channel, the debarking, all 
employ from ‘one hour and three quarters to 
twohours. A littleover thirty minutes would 
suffice for it all, however, if the rails of the 
north joined without interruption those of the 
southeast, and this would also do away with 
the odious seasickness. It would be much 
more comfortable also for the traveler to make 
the distance without being obliged to leave 
the corner of his compartment coach. 

Then with the aid of the imagination en- 
thusiastic and generous minds see in the 
union of the two shores of the strait not only 
‘ another great work such as those to which 
our age has grown accustomed, but also a 
progress toward the fusion of races, and the 
brotherhood of mankind; while others less 
visionary expect from it only a new activity 
for commerce, a quickening in the movement 
of all affairs. 

The balloon is not yet ready to replace the 
ship. Frequently promised, recently an- 
nounced as very near success by veritable 
savants, who minimize without doubt the dif- 
ficulty of the problem, still, the direction of 
baloons remains a question of study. Blan- 
chard and Jeffreys in 1784 succeeded in safely 
passing in their frail montgolfi2re from the 
castle of Dover to the forest of Guines, near 
Calais. A similar enterprise the following 
year cost the life of Pilatre de Rozier. Since 
then these hardy navigators of the air have 


‘* The Chautauquan”’ 


from ‘'‘ Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


had fewimitators. Bridge and tunnel are the 
two routes between which those who to- 
day find the ship insufficient, wish to de- 
cide. Shall they pass under or over the waves 
whose services they no longer desire to call 
into requisition ? 

The conception of thetunnel seemed to come 
first in chronological order. In 1801 the en- 
gineer Mathieu conceived of passing under the 
water along subterranean passage in masonry 
work, which, from Calais to Dover, should 
give passage to the mail. The relays of 
horses, the lighting of this dark passage, all 


had been provided for in this project to which 
it was said the first consul accorded quite a 


little attention. But very quickly he judged 
the scheme premature. 

A little later another engineer, Thomé de 
Gamond, whose name well merits being 
saved from oblivion, revived the idea of the 
tunnel. His first thought had been to con- 
struct an artificial isthmus between the con- 
tinent and Great Britain, using for the pur- 
pose material hewn off from the neighboring 
cliffs. Three passages covered with movable 
bridges were, however, the last concession 
in this direction made tothe ocean. The fol- 
lowing year he planned to project an enormous 
tube as a cable across the strait. This idea 
which he very soon abandoned has since been 
several times revived, and even to-day is held 
by several minds. 

In 1836 Thomé de Gamond thought to- 
throw from Cape Blanc- NeztoSouth-Foreland, 
a colossal bridge, high enough to allow the 
highest ships to pass under it. Then, with 
a changeableness which is sometimes incon- 
venient and at the same time is a safeguard 
for an inventive mind, abandoning isthmus, 
tube, and bridge, Gamond took up the idea 
ofasubmarinetunnel. Fortwenty-five years. 
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he devoted to it the leisure which the direction 
of large glass-works at Paris and the care 
of heavy agricultural interests at Berry 
would allow him. 

He wished to give a true scientific basis to 
his studies, making them begin with a geo- 
logical investigation of the lands which 
formed the narrows ; but the means at his dis- 
posal were net sufficient. In 1855 hedrew up 
a chart of his plan, which he presented to the 
emperor, Napoleon III. This plan, submitted 
to a commission composed of men of science 
and of great works, was given a close exam- 
ination. That which in their opinion ren- 
dered the tunnel as conceived by Gamond a 
problematical realization was the incomplete 
knowledge of the geological conditions of the 
strait. Enterprising study since, in England 
as wellas in France, by engineers andscholars 
of the first order, would permit the problem 
now to be taken up and would assign to it a 
solution at once economical and rational. 

It is to-day matter of common knowledge 
that in a far distant epoch, anterior to the 
times of which history makes any record, 
Great Britain formed a part of the European 
continent and that an isthmus connecting 
Boulounais [a former division of France in 
Picardy] to the counties of Kent and Sussex 
filled that portion of the channel which is 
called the Strait of Dover. 

Great Britain was then one of the promon- 
tories of Europe, as is now the Scandinavian 
peninsula with which it was so analogous in 
form. It separated the Atlantic from the 
North Sea, as Denmark separates the North 
Sea from the Baltic. If there had been in 
that far-away age any mortal bold enough to 
venture upon the waves, his frail bark, in or- 
der to reach the newly emerged shores of 
Holland, would have had to seek a circuitous 
northern route through the narrow defiles of 
the Orkney Islands already detached from 
the mainland by a commotion of most ancient 
date. 

This isthmus may have served to render 
possible the migrations of those numerous 
quadrupeds who left their bones in the gravel 
of the future island. It may also have been 
that over it crossed those wandering mortals 
of the Stone Age, in quest of chase, whose 
stone implements are still to be found in the 
soil. 

Geological observation furnishes the most 
direct proof of the former union of Great 
Britain with the continent. The shores of the 


strait seem like two parts of the same plateau 
across which the incessant flow of water 
finally wore achannel. If suddenly, a new 
Red Sea, the English Channel should hold 
back its waters, from Boulogne to Folk- 
stone, from Calais to Dover, there would 
stretch a vast undulating plain of softened 
contour. The inhabitants of this land which 
had just ceased to form the bed and the shores 
of a disappeared sea, would have, in order to 
mingle in the middle of this new valley, to 
descend on both sides declivities much less 
abrupt than those which limit the basin of 
the Seine at Paris. It is the waves which 
have hollowed out this valley, and all things 
unite to support the thought that the work 
was easy, both on account of the weakness of 
the defense and the vigor of the attack. A 
friable chalk throughout its whole thickness, 
the isthmus was without force to resist the 
combined action of the tempests and of the 
waters seeking on both sides to destroy the 
obstacle which opposed itself to the superpo- 
sition of their dangerous risings. 

Even to-day the conquering action of the 
waves continues ; the land yields place to the 
sea. The cliffs of Dover and of Hastings are 
constantly wearing away. Shakespeare’s 
Cliff, which throws its shadow over the former 
of these ports, has lost during eighteen cen- 
turies about sixty-five feet from its promon- 
tory. The Goodwin Sands, submarine banks 
now more than three hundred and forty feet 
from the shore, were formerly united to it. 
Farther to the north the same effect contin- 
ues. The pretty city Eccles-by-the-Sea has 
had to fly. Itis now rebuilt back of the po- 
sition which it occupied in the time of Wil- 
liam. Only its church, quite deeply engulfed 
in sea sand, testifies that this land, which is 
now covered with water, was once inhabited. 
Some geologists calculate that the loss to Eng- 
lish seacoasts is about seven feet a century, 
while others think that on the chalk lands 
near Havre it is about three times as much. 

The different strata which continue with- 
out interruption from France to England 
across the channel were at first deposited in 
a tranquil sea in successive horizontal layers. 
But the slow movements of the terrestrial 
crust always at work disturbed this order. 

The strait has comparatively a slight depth, 
which for about one third of its distance across 
does not surpass seventy-eight feet. For the 
rest of the way, the lowest points are not 
more than one hundred and eighty feet deep. 
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The inclined sides then, each of which can be 
seen from the other shore, have been hollowed 
out to a depth which is relatively small. Re- 
searches made in 1875 and 1876 determined the 
fact that the beds continue under the waters 
without interruption and without fractures. 

Among the different strata, that of the 
gray chalk, known for the homogeneity of its 
texture and its almost complete impermea- 
bility, was found best designed to receive the 
tunnel since it was known certainly that it 
continues without any break from one shore 
to another. 

A shaft wqgs sunk upon the shore of San- 
gatte and, from the point of its meeting with 
the gray chalk, there was commenced the 
first gallery directed toward England. An 
analogous work was accomplished very soon 
at a little distance from Dover and the two 
passage ways were started to meet each 
other. These first works revealed two cir- 
cumstances most favorable to the enterprise. 
To make the excavations there were needed 
no explosives. The gray chalk could be 
easily worked by means of an ingenious ma- 
chine. At the same time the relative imper- 
meability of this stratum furnished easily a 
most valuable amount of water to aid in car- 
rying on the undertaking. 

These results obtained were conclusive 
enough to allow of the drawing up ofa defini- 
tive project for the tunnel. Its size was to 
be sufficient to contain two parallel roads ; 
its height to be at least twenty-six feet. 
Aération did not forma very difficult ques- 
tion. In this gallery, long, it is true, but of 
regular sections, the least variation in the 
barometric pressure would have caused most 
of the time a sufficient circulation of air. 
But a powerful ventilator had been provided, 
an apparatus of the kind which proved suffi- 
cient to air coal mines whose tortuous gal- 
leries offered the greatest resistance to circu- 
lation. 

Thus things stood, the practical work of 
each day confirming the predictions of 
science, when, suddenly, it was learned that 
the government of England opposed the con- 
struction of the tunnel and had discontinued 
the work on its side. This wasin 1883, and 
since then the partisans of the tunnel have 
made vain attempts to have Parliament pass 
a bill favorable totheir desires. The English 
see in the tunnel a menace against their 
security. The channel is for them a sure 
barrier in the shelter of which they can live 
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and carry on their affairs without universal 
and obligatory military service. This isola- 
tion pleases and reassures them. 

Meanwhile, it is generally admitted that 
the thought of a bridge would cause less ap- 
prehension on that side of the strait.. Gen- 
eral Wolsey saw init, he said, ‘infinitely 
less objection,’’ and his opinion is shared by 
all of his compatriots. 

Like the tunnel, the bridge has had several 
successive beginnings. We have already 
seen how for a long time it occupied the 
mind of Thomé de Gamond. After him 
Vérard de Sainte-Anne presented to the 
Academy of Science in 1870 the project of a 
bridge which would not need less than three 
hundred and forty piers, making a forest of 
masonry in which vessels would find trouble 
to pass. There has also been proposed a sort 
of suspended bridge, composed of enormous 
twists of chains, upon which an intrepid in- 
ventor designed to place a frail flooring. 

The progress realized in the art of building 
and in the production of metals has given 
more consistency to the project of the bridge. 
Besides, the names of Messrs. Hersent and 
Schneider, who are promotors of the plan, 
recall a series of successful and admirable 
works executed by them in recent years. 

The bridge would begin on the French side 
at Cape Gris-Nez, and would reach the Eng- 
lish coast near Folkstone. In greater depths 
where there is most navigation it would be 
necessary to place as few as possible of the 
piers of the future bridge. It was decided to 
alternate spans of about nine hundred and 
fifteen hundred feet. Upon the banks and 
near the shores the piers were to be much 
closer together, the distance varying from 
three hundred to seven hundred and fifty feet. 
The piers of river bridges would be very 
modest affairs compared to these construc- 
tions. In order to render them capable of 
supporting the immense weight necessary, 
each one of them would have to be a gigantic 
block of masonry composed of choice and 
carefully cemented material, whose dimen- 
sions would carry thought back to the an- 
cient monuments of Egypt. Happily the 
ground, after fresh exploration, was found 
everywhere of sufficient solidity not to give 
way under these enormous masses. 

There would be needed ninety-two of these 
piers. Their dimensions at high water level 
would be about sixty feet by one hundred and 
thirty-five feet, and each one would support 
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a cylindrical metallic column of about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in height. Upon 
these columns would rest the lower beams of 
the floor of the bridge. The entire height 
above high water mark of the floor of the 
bridge would be from about one hundred and 
sixty to one hundred and seventy feet. The 
floor would consist of a series of steel beams 
which combine solidity with lightness. 

The partisans of the tunnel asked for their 
enterprise the sum of $50,000,000 ; those of 
the bridge fix the amount needed by them at 
$200,000,000, Great figures do not astonish 
in our times. $50,000,000? It is a small 
amount. $200,000,000? Without great ex- 
citement the public learns of its gain or its 
loss. Such events are ordinary and do not 
long hold public attention. 

It cannot, however, be pronounced indis- 
creet on the part of anyone that he should 
seek to know if such constructions as we 
have been considering are justified by their 
utility ; if these sums of money demanded of 
the public will make proportional returns, 

It has been said that such a mode of con- 
nection means the definitive union of two 
great peoples. More than this, that it would 
open up commerce with the most distant 
parts of Asia. 

But let us see. Is England now isolated 
from the rest of the world? Does the Eng- 
lish Channel constitute an obstacle, compar- 
able in its effects to the desert of the Egyp- 
tian isthmus or to the inaccessible summits 
ofthe Alps? Up tothe present, communica- 
tion, frequent, assiduous, has existed be- 
tween the two shores of the strait. Six 
hundred thousand travelers and twenty-five 


thousand tons of merchandise, representing 
$160,000,000, crossed the channel last year, 
This is not isolation. 

Then would it be of such great advantage 
to cross by rail that travelers from London, 
from Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, from all the numerous ports on the 
British side, would pass by the ships ready 
at hand? It cannot be so conceived. An- 
other thing must be taken into consideration: 
the tunnel or bridge once constructed, the 
ships would enter into sharp competition as 
to prices. 

There remains then to invoke against the 
navigation of the channel only the evil of 
seasickness. But there is known to-day 
more than one remedy to moderate the move- 
ments of the ship. Without seeking, as did 
Bessemer, to suspend, in the hold of the ves- 
sel, the saloon of the voyagers, like the dial 
of a compass, the oscillations which are so 
antipathetic to sensitive stomachs may be al- 
most overcome. To modify, to the profit of 
stability, the relation of the length to the 
width ; to cause the ship to sink deeper in 
the water, thus carrying as low as possible 
the center of oscillation, are simple matters 
to able nautical architects of the present. A 
few drops of oil spread upon the surface of 
the waters will calm their turbulence as byen- 
chantment. Without pretending to say that 
as much in this direction can be done on the 
channel as on the open sea, still its tradi- 
tional inconvenience can be greatly amelio- 
tated. It can be crossed quickly, without 
suffering, and at low rates. A desire to do 
better than this does not justify uncertain at- 
tempts entailing enormous expense. 
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BY CHARLES T. THOMPSON. 


HERE is nothing new but what was 

| once old. Thus a Japanese sage has 
furnished a paradox which might well 

be applied to the present activity in prepar- 
ing for the four hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus, and to the apparent 
oversight of the fact that this same spirit of 
veneration for the great navigator was alive 
in America, and took definite form in celebra- 
tion, just one hundred years ago. Of course 
there was not at that time the means of inter- 


communication, the wealth and the progress 
which would permit a world’s fair, but there 
was an American spirit, linking together the 
scattered towns, which, ina primitive, but 
none the less hearty manner, commemorated 
the tercentenary of the discovery of America. 
Considering the advantages of that day, the 
celebrations did honor to the times. There 
was no method of steam communication, no 
tailroad and no steamboat; there was no 
means of electric transmission of thought, no 
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telegraph, no telephone; the press was in 
embryo, without means of printing the news 
of the day except such local incident as 
transpired within the reach of each paper. 
The year 1792 came at a time when the new 
country could hardly have been expected to 
furnish the world a notable centennial cele- 
bration. Only sixteen years before, the 
American colonies had declared their inde- 
pendence. Then had followed the Revolu- 
tion, in which the scant substance of the 
colonists was reduced to almost nothing in 
the effort to withstand the armies of Eng- 
land. And when the victory had been won 
there was the reconstruction of the country, 
the forming of a Constitution, and the mak- 
ing of a nation out of a few scattered settle- 
ments. At such atime, it is to the honor of 
our Revolutionary fathers that they found 
time to lend eloquent tribute to Columbus. 
For years his name had been struggling in 
obscurity, but now, as the three hundredth 
anniversary of his great work approached, a 
keen sense of the world’s injustice to the 
memory of one of the greatest benefactors of 
man pervaded the whole community. The 
yellowed pages of the old centennial news- 


papers, a few of which are preserved in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, bear 
witness to the widespread public sentiment 


in honor of Columbus. In at least four of 
the great social centers of that day—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore— 
this public sentiment took definite shape in 
proposals to celebrate the anniversary, and it 
is evident that only the absence of provincial 
newspapers prevents the recording of an even 
wider and greater American outburst of en- 
thusiasm. 

The honor of the first American celebration 
of the landing of Columbus must be accorded 
to that organization which still flourishes, 
the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, 
of New York City. This event occurred 
October 12, 1792. In those early days the 
Tammany Society was something more than 
a political organization. It was the embodi- 
ment of that patriotic spirit which had sur- 
vived a withering revolution and had now 
begun to build up a wholly American coun- 
try. The public men of the day—Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Burr, DeWitt Clinton—were 
assembled in New York. Washington him- 
self lived on Broadway, just below Trinity 
Church and close by the modest meeting 
place of Tammany, which had not yet reached 
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the dignity of aTammany Hall. The society 
had been formed shortly after Washington’s 
inauguration, and one of its first public 
demonstrations was in honor of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, with Washington as the guest 
ofhonor. It was the typical American so- 
ciety of the day, as its two names ‘‘ Tam- 
many’? and ‘Columbian Order”’ indicated. 
Chief Tammany had been one of the wise 
men of the Delaware Indians, and a wit of 
the day gave him the prefix ‘‘ Saint,” in or- 
der, as was said, that there might be a purely 
American saint, Europe having previously 
monopolized all the saints in the calendar. 
This American ‘‘ saint ’’ and Columbus there- 
fore joined in giving the new organization 
names which would symbolize the Americans 
of that day. 

The approach of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery served to fire again 
the patriotic spirit of the Tammany Society, 
and most elaborate preparations were made 
for the celebration. In those days the press 
of New York City was in its infancy, and it 
preserves but slight record of the interesting 
event. There is no published record of the 
proceedings of the Tammany Society,and such 
accounts as are found in the contemporary 
press of that day are meager in detail, giving 
only the oratorical and poetical effusions 
rather than the picturesque incidents which 
must have occurred. 

The main event in the Tammany celebration 
was the unveiling of a monument, upward of 
fourteen feet in height, dedicated to Columbus 
and his achievements. One of the newspapers 
of the time thus sums up the ceremony : 


‘An elegant oration was delivered by Mr. J. 
B. Johnson, in which several of the principal 
events of the life of the remarkable man, Co- 
lumbus, were pathetically described, and the 
interesting consequences to which his great 
achievements had already and must still con- 
duct the affairs of mankind, were pointed out in 
a manner extremely satisfactory. During the 
evening’s entertainment a variety of national 
amusement was enjoyed.” 


The list of toasts drunk on that occasion is 
still preserved, showing the rampant patri- 
otism which blended the names of Columbus, 
Thomas Paine, Lafayette, and Washington. 
They are as follows: 

1. The memory of Christopher Columbus, the 


discoverer of this New World. 
2. May the New World never experience the 





Igo 
vices and miseries of the Old; and be a happy 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations and 
religions. 

3- May peace and liberty ever pervade the 
United Columbian States. 

4. May this be the last Century Festival of the 
Columbian Order that finds a slave on this globe- 

5. Thomas Paine. 

6. The Rights of Man. 

7. May the fourth century be as remarkable 
for the improvement and knowledge of the 
rights of man as the first was for discovery and 
the improvement of nautic science. 

8. Lafayette and the French Nation. 

g- May the liberty of the French rise superior 
to all the efforts of Austrian despotism. 

1o. A Burgoyning to the Duke of Brunswick. 

11. May the deliverers of America never ex- 
perience that ingratitude from their country 
which Columbus experienced from his king. 

12. May the Genius of Liberty, as she has 
conducted the sons of Columbia with glory to 
the commencement of the fourth century, guard 
their fame to the end of time. 

13. The Day. 

14. WASHINGTON, the deliverer of the New 
World. 


The toasts were interspersed with moral 


and patriotic songs, breathing honor to 


Columbus. Among others the following ode 
was composed and sung on the occasion : 


Ye sons of freedom, hail the day 
That brought a second world to view ; 
To great Columbus’ memory pay 
The praise and honor justly due. 
CHoRUs—Let the important theme inspire 
Each breast with patriotic fire. 


Long did oppression o’er the world 
Her sanguine banners wide display ; 
Dark bigotry her thunders hurl’d, 
And freedom’s domes in ruin lay. 
CHoRUS—Justice and liberty had flown 
And tyrants call’d the world their own. 


Then heaven our race with pity viewed, 
Resolved bright freedom to restore, 
And, heaven-directed, o’er the flood, 
Columbus found her on this shore. 
CHorus—O’er the blest land, with rays divine, 
She shone and shall forever shine. 


Hark! from above the great decree 
Floats in celestial notes along ; 

“‘Columbia ever shall be free !”’ 
Exulting thousands swell the song. 


CHorvus—Patriots revere the great decree : 
Columbia ever shall be free. 
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The monument around which poetry, ora- 
tion, toast, and song were thus given was an 
imposing obelisk of black marble. On the 
pedestal was the following inscription : 

This MONUMENT 
was Erected by the 
TAMMANY SOCIETY, 
or 
COLUMBIAN ORDER, 
October 12, M DCC XCII., 
To Commemorate 
The IVth Columbian Century, 
an 
Interesting and Illustrious 
ERA. 


At the base of the monument a globe ap- 
peared, emerging out of the clouds, present- 
ing arude sketch of the once uncultivated 
coasts of America. History is seen drawing 
up the curtain of oblivion, which discovers 
the four following representations: First, 
and on the right side of the obelisk, are pre- 
sented a commercial port and an expanding 
ocean. Here Columbus while musing over 
the insignia of geometry and navigation, the 
favorite studies of his youth, is instructed by 
science to cross the great Atlantic. With 
one hand science presents Columbus with a 
compass, and with the other she points to the 
setting sun. 

The second side or front of the monument 
showed the first landing of Columbus, his 
followers prostrate around him, and a group 
of American Indians at a distance. The 
other sides recount the return of Columbus to 
Spain, his reception by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and after that the “ingratitude of 
kings’’ is shown in the imprisoned Colum- 
bus, loaded with chains. 

This monument remained for some time as 
one of the most revered ornaments of Tam- 
many’s wigwam. It was built, however, as 
a ‘‘portable monument’’ and was removed 
after a time to be exhibited in a museum and 
waxwork establishment which then flour- 
ished at the Exchange in New York. 

While New York was thus celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary, Boston was 
also preparing for its anniversary. Dr. Jer- 
emy Belknap, one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, had been 
the first to urge an appropriate New England 
celebration. The Historical Society had al- 
ready attempted to correct the date of the 
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landing of Columbus, in order to agree with 
the new calendar, but in making the correc- 
tion they fixed on October 23, which was two 
days later than the actual date. The pub- 
lished proceedings of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety show frequent allusions, during the 
summer of 1792, tothe arrangements which 
Dr. Belknap was making for the approaching 
celebration. Up to that time the society had 
met at the homes of its various members, 
but on this day, October 23, the members 
first assembled at the house of the Rev. Dr. 
Thacher and then proceeded to the large 
meeting house in Brattle Square. Here a 
distinguished company was assembled, in- 
cluding not only the members of the society, 
but also his Excellency the Governor of 
Massachusetts, his Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, and many members of the town 
council, Dr. Thacher opened the service 
with a prayer particularly adapted to the oc- 
casion. Then followed the oration of the day 
by the Rev. Dr. Belknap, who had projected 
thecelebration and was accorded the most 
conspicuous honor of the occasion. There 
was music and poetry, and the distinguished 
assemblage closed the day with a dinner at 
the house of the Hon. John Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Historical Society, where the 
memory of Columbus was toasted and the 
warmest wishes expressed for the future of 
the world he had discovered. 

The oration of Dr. Belknap was subse- 
quently published, and some of the copies of 
the time-worn volume are stillextant. From 
theone in the National Library the following 
extract is made of the quaint title page : 


A 
DISCOURSE, 
intended to commemorate the 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
By Christopher Columbus, 


Delivered at the request of the Historical So- 
ciety in Massachusetts, on the 23d of October, 
1792, being the completion of the third century 
since the commemorable event. 

To which are added, 


FOUR DISSERTATIONS, 


Connected with various parts of the Discovery, 
viz., 
I. On the circumnavigation of Africa by the 

Ancients. 
2, Anexamination of the pretensions of Martin 


Behaim and a Discovery of America prior 


I9I 


to that of Columbus, with a chronological 
detail of all the discoveries made in the 15th 
century. 
On the question, Whether the Honey-bee is 
a native of America. 
On the colour of the native Americans and 
the recent population of this continent. 

By Jeremy Belknap, D.D. 

MDCCXCII. 


The discourse itself sounds to-day more like 
a sermon than a commemorative oration. It 
opens thus : 

“‘We are met together, this day, my respecta- 
ble auditors, to commemorate an event which, 
whether it be considered in its causes, in its ex- 
ecution, or in its consequences, must be acknowl- 
edged a splendid instance of the accomplish- 
ment of that remarkable prediction of the 
prophet, Daniel, Chap. xii., ver. 4. ‘Many shall 
run to and fro and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.’ ”’ 


Dr. Belknap then eloquently reviews the 
work of Columbus and describes its achieve- 
ments to the gradual development and un- 
folding of Christian thought which must 
sooner or later envelop the world. 

The commemorative ode written for the 
Boston celebration is also preserved as a part 
of the records of the Historical Society. Asen- 
tered on the minutes of the society, it appears 
to have been ‘‘sung after the discourse of the 
Rev. Dr. Belknap, by Mr. Rea anda select 
choir, accompanied by the organ.” 


When form’d by God’s creating hand, 
This beauteous fabric first appear'd ; 
Eternal wisdom gave command, 
All nature with attention heard : 


‘*Here, Ocean, roll thy swelling tide ; 

Here spread thy vast Atlantic main ; 
From European eyes to hide 

That western World, which boundless ran.’’ 


Then guided by th’ Almighty Hand, 
Columbus spread his daring sail ; 
Ocean received a new command, 
And Zephyrs breath’d a gentle gale. 


The Western World appear’d to view 
Her friendly arms extended wide ; 

Then Freedom o’er th’ Atlantic flew, 
With pure Religion by her side. 


CHORUS. 
Hail Great Columbia, favor’d soil ; 
Thy fields of plenty crown thy toil ; 
Thy shore, the seat of growing wealth ; 
Thy clime, the source of balmy health. 
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Philadelphia, the birthplace of American 
independence, also shared with New York 
and Boston in commemorating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of Colum- 
bus. There was no formal demonstration, 
although the day was given over largely toa 
quiet celebration of the occasion, and Dunlap’s 
Daily American Advertiser, which was then 
the leading paper in the United States, pub- 
lished what would be termed at the present 
day a ‘“‘Columbian edition.’’ Philadelphia 
also made the mistake which Boston has 
made in selecting October 23 as the date of 
theanniversary. Previous to the day of cele- 
bration Mr. Joseph Reed of Philadelphia, one 
of the most eloquent men of that day, had de- 
livered an oration on Columbus, at the com- 
mencement exercises of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, which was then, as now, one of 
the principal seats of learning. This oration 
was reproduced in Philadelphia on the anni- 
versary day, and it is interesting to glance at 
its sonorous passages, as indicating the ex- 
alted estimate then placed upon Columbus, 
even though they did not take the form ofan 
extensive celebration. Mr. Reed, in his ora- 
tion, says: 

** At the close of a century the mind is nat- 
urally led to the contemplation of a great event 
which markedits commencement. Nations have 
chosen at such periods, to distinguish with pe- 
culiar grandeur the commemoration of those 
events from whence they date their birth, their 
happiness, their glory. Such were the secular 
games at Rome, celebrated but once in a hun- 
dred years, whichexhausted the resources of art, 
and to which all the citizens were invited by the 
voice of a herald, summoning them to a sight 
they had never seen before and should never see 
again. But what is the foundation of a city, the 
establishment of an empire, or the ceasing of a 
plague, compared with the discovery of a world? 
Yet these have been often celebrated, while the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-two, a year 
which completes the third century since the dis- 
covery of America, passes almost unnoticed— 
a discovery which stands foremost among the 
works of genius; which once filled the world 
with astonishment, and must forever command 
the admiration of the philosophic mind. Yet 
the spirit of Columbus, while from his empyreal 
height he surveys the rising greatness of this 
new world, sees no statues erected, no inscrip- 
tions made, no honors decreed, to celebrate this 
greatevent. Illustrious shade; my feeble voice 
shall announce thy praise ; and this enlightened 
audience, kiudling at thy name, will inscribe 


upon their hearts the honors due to thy exalted 
worth !” 

It remains for Baltimore, however, to fur- 
nish the most substantial and enduring mon- 
ument to the tercentenary of the discovery 
of America. 

Among the many brave Frenchmen who 
came to this country about the time of Lafay- 
ette and lent their aid to the American strug- 
gle for independence, was one General Charles 
Francis Adrian le Paulmier Chevalier d’Am- 
anor. He was a close associate of Count 
de Grasse, and after the fall of Yorktown 
concluded to cast his lot with the new coun- 
try. Gen, d’Amanor was appointed by the 
French government as consul to Baltimore, 
where he took up his residence and purchased 
one of the finest estates near the town, then 
known as Hanson’s Wood, or Darley Hall, 
Soon the estate became the rendezvous for 
the genial and adventurous Frenchmen who 
had served with us during the Revolution, 
and they partook thoroughly of the American 
patriotism of that day. It is related that at 
one of the gatherings, the conversation turned 
to the fact that the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of Columbus was aboutto 
occur. To theenthusiastic Frenchmen, com- 
ing from a land of palaces and monuments, it 
seemed strange indeed that there was no 
monument to commemorate the illustrious 
voyager. Thereupon, d’Amanor himself de- 
clared that he would erect a shaft to Colum- 
bus, and that his friends would assemble on 
October 12, 1792, which was then not far off, 
and unveil the shaft. Accordingly the work 
was done, and on the appointed day the cere- 
mony of unveiling was appropriately ob- 
served. There is little tangible evidence of 
the occurrence, however, owing to the scant 
means of communication and publication of 
that day, and tothe privacy ofd’ Amanor and 
his little French circle. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the monument was duly built and 
unveiled, as its moss-grown sides, chiseled 
in memory of Columbus, bear evidence at 
the present day. 

The old monument is in a fairly good state 
of preservation. It is abouta mile and a half 
from the present city hall and is now located 
upon the grounds of the Samuel Ready Or- 
phan Asylum, In thesoutheast corner of the 
enclosure stands the Columbus monument, 
on an elevated plateau, which seems to have 
been artificially arranged. Immediately in 
front of the monument is a double row of lo 
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cust and cedar trees in circular form. The two and one half by four feet, upon which is 
monument is brick, said by experts to have the following inscription : 


been imported from either England or France, 
covered with a rough coating of plaster 
cement, which has proved sodurable as to be 
almost entirely intact from top to bottom, ex- 
cept where it has been chipped off by visitors. 
The monument is quadrangular in form, not 
unlike the modern tombstone, but sloping 
gracefully upward until its top isa trifle over 
fifty feet from the ground. On the western 
face of the pedestal is a marble slab about 
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IZAAK WALTON—1593-1683. 


BY PROF. W. 


F, STOCKLEY. 


Of the University of New Brunswick. 


“No life, my honest scholar, no life so happy 
and so pleasant as the life of a well-governed 
angler; for when the lawyer is swallowed up 
with business, and the statesman is preventing 
or contriving plots,then we sit on cowslip banks 
and hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves 
in as much quietness as these silent silver 
streams, which we now see glide so quietly by 
us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of 
angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
‘Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did’; and so, if 
I might be judge, ‘God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.’ ”’ 


HE author of ‘‘ The Complete Angler”’ 
t is to be with us as our friend for a 
moment—that gentle and happy 
spirit who thus speaks of his pleasures: a 
man upright, too, and even bold and enthu- 
siastic, yet merry and light-hearted, with all 
innocent mirth. Who that knows him will 
not willingly sit with him again ‘‘ under the 
honeysuckle hedge,” and not join in bring- 
ing others to the feet of the teacher, all of 
whose pupils are his friends ? 

Charles Lamb writes to ‘“‘S. T. C.,’’ Oct. 
28, 1796: 

“Did you ever light upon ‘Walton’s Complete 
Angler’? It breathes the very spirit of inno- 
cence, purity, and simplicity of heart. There are 
many choice old verses interspersed in it. It 
would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to 
read it; it would Christianize every discordant, 
angry passion.’ 

Good men these two—Izaak Walton and 
Charles Lamb; and how one uses their 
F-Nov. 


Christian names, as Charles Lamb said we 
should—and not only good men, but men 
whom you must love. The images of the 
two blend happily in our minds—then they 
separate; the humorist is wandering about 
in the world of to-day; and the kindly old 
man whom he loved is back at rest in the 
garden of the church, in that favorite spot 
where holy souls released from high disputa- 
tion walk humbly and in charity with men. 
‘‘The Anglian paddock’’ has lovely spots, 
even if it is not the world. Will you quarrel 
with a man who lived as if it was the world— 
instead of resting thankfully with one who 
has an eye for little else there but the 
beauties, who lived with men of noble piety 
and culture, men of delightful pleasures, and 
who was so generous and humane toward 
them that one can forgive his forgetting 
those who were outside? 

But who were Walton’s heroes, within that 
England and the English church of that cen- 
tury, whose close is already two hundred 
years in the past? Hooker, George Herbert, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and Bishop Sanderson. He wrotetheirlives, 
and in these records he lives with them and 
with you, talking aboutall the grave matters 
they were engaged in, but above all about 
their virtues; and blaming only such per- 
sons and things as were in his judgment 
working against peace and good will among 
men. 

Here are represented theologians and poets 
and priests, diplomatists and prelates—most 
of their names linked one to another, and to 
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their biographer’s more or less directly— 
some bound by strong mutual friendship, 
all, too, princes in that culture fostered in the 
English church—one of the fairest, if one of 
the least hardy, flowers which has blown on 
earth, and a flower which has not blown just 
like this under any other care. 

And further, most of these were brothers 
of the angle, or sang verses of rivers and fish 
and fishing. 

But their biographer can be not only grave 
but gay ; and the author of ‘‘ The Complete 
Angler’’ thinks good company and good dis- 
course are the very sinews of virtue; says of 
acompanion that feasts the company with 
wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin which 
is usually mixed with them, that “he is the 
man,’’-—‘‘and indeed such a man should have 
his charges borne.’? Would that Piscator, 
as he calls himself, would offer to take us in 
(as he promises to take Venator) to Trout 
Hall, where he purposes to lodge, and where 
is usually the angler that proves good com- 
pany. And there, to speak in his own man- 
ner, let us leave them at their further ‘‘ godly 
and virtuous recreations,” with ‘‘a cup of 
good barley wine,” singing ‘‘Old Rose,”’ or 
making acatch, and all rejoicing together, 
‘‘ without offense to God or man,’’ while we 
tell somewhat of the life of this Piscator, hon- 
est Izaak Walton. 

1593-1683. Along life. As one wrote of it: 


‘Thro’ near a century of pleasant years.” 


What one might call a middle-aged boy 
when Queen Elizabeth died, he almost saw 
the fall of the Restoration monarchy. Walton 
deplored the changes going on, the strife, the 
bitterness, the theological disputations, and 
longed for ‘‘the old happy days of the na- 
tion’s and the church’s peace,’’ before the 
rise of ‘‘this froward generation.” The 
church had seemed beautiful to him, the 
state fairly ordered,king and prelate, nobleand 
priest had seemed wise and just and holy. 
What right had the clumsy feet of the multi- 
tude to come in and pretend that there were 
weak and base and foolish and harmful 
things there—or if there were things that 
wanted grace, shouid not these wise kings 
and nobles and prelates themselves do away 
with such things? 

Doubtless, in the generation before, so had 
felt the kindred peaceful and cheerfully de- 
pendent spirits. 

What did a mind so reverent in its piety, 


so honest yet so humble, so happy and ready 
for content, care for political liberty and free- 
dom of thought? But it cared for many 
lovely things. To be with this mind is to 
read some abiding poetic truths ; and if your 
literal and external disagreement leaves you 
no insight into such truths, no delight in 
them, no sense of their value in a busy, bus- 
tling time, well then we who are Walton’s ad- 
mirers must let you wander away; we are 
going to find him by the gentle river and the 
green silent pastures; among sheltered 
places, nooks, and bays. 


‘“‘When wearied with the tale thy times dis- 
close, 

The eye first finds thee out in thy secure re- 
pose.”” 

Having gone from his birthplace, Stafford, 
to London, he was in his youth apprenticed 
to a hosier or sempster; and in London he 
lived till middle life. Not till 1633, when 
aged forty, did he publish his first acknowl- 
edged work, the Elegy on his friend Dr. Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who as vicar of Walton’s 
city parish had naturally become the friend 
of his rare parishioner. Walton indeed says 
in his Elegy, ‘‘I am his convert.” 

Thus he was connected with one whose life 
he was to write. And with Hooker, another 
of his subjects, in this way following : Wal- 
ton had married in 1626 Rachel Floud, whose 
uncle was George Cranmer, a relation of the 
archbishop’s, and Hooker’s pupil. 

Being left a widower—all his children, too, 
having died—Walton married in 1647 Anne 
Ken, half-sister of pious Bishop Ken—as he 
afterwards was. 

So in all ways was being strengthened 
Izaak Walton’s connection with the piety, 
the learning, the charm of the church’s life. 
He had a son bornof this marriage—also 
Izaak—who lived, and, as seems fitting, be- 
came acanon of an English cathedral, and 
received to his hospitality his uncle Bishop 
Ken, when that faithful adherent of the 
Stuarts lost his bishopric. 

Walton’s only daughter did the best she 
could; she married a prebendary of Win- 
chester. In her house her father died at the 
age of ninety, and was buried in the great 
church close by. Of his descendants none 
remain. 

Of his literary work, as we have seen, there 
was nothing done in early life. After the 
Elegy on Donne, there was written in 1640 
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the Life of Donne, in the year when ‘‘ the na- 
tion being then happy and in peace—though 
inwardly sick of being well’’—there met 
“the unhappy Long Parliament’’; and Wal- 
ton could speak of ‘‘ our oxce glorious church.” 
In 1651, two years after ‘‘our good king’s 
murder,” ‘‘ when the thriving sinners were 
hardened,’’ was written the Lifeof Sir Henry 
Wotton, ‘‘aman with whom I have often 
fished and conversed.’’ Those were the first 
two Lives. 

The battle of Worcester came, and the flight 
of Charles II., who gives now some danger- 
ous and responsible service into the hands of 
Walton, named as “‘ well known and well be- 
loved of all good men ”’; that is, of all friends 
of the king. 

And now were for him the evil days—fallen 
onevil days and evil tongues—and the church 
and state, if not himself, with darkness and 
with danger compassed round; so Milton 
from his point of view was to say of the Res- 
toration, for which event in 1660 Walton 
wasto write ahumbleeclogueofthanksgiving. 

Yet it was during the Commonwealth in 
1653 that was written ‘‘ The Complete Angler, 
or The Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” 
“writ not to get money but for pleasure,’’ by 
onefresh from the swift, shallow, clear, pleas- 
ant brooks with their store of trout. 

The meadows trim and daisies pied are 
there still, and in them he says: 


“T took the sweet content that the master of 
the fields had not leisure to take—I who pre- 
tended no title tothem; for I could sit there 
quietly, and, looking on the water, see some 
fishes sport themselves in the silver stream, 
others leaping at flies of several shapes and 
colors ; looking on the hills I could behold them 
spotted with woods and groves; looking down 
the meadows, could see here a boy gathering 
lilies and lady's smocks, and there a girl cropping 
culverkeys and cowslips, all to make garlands 
suitable to this present month of May.” 


Nor have the happy human faces changed 
since 


‘‘Young and old came forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 
Till the livelong daylight fail.’’ 


And the spicy, nut-brown ale is still ‘‘in 
the ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty 
ballads stuck about the wall; there is my 
hostess, which, I may tell you, is both cleanly 
and handsome and civil.’”’ 


Walton, when left a widower for the second 
time soon after the Restoration, went in 1662 
to live in the house of Dr. Morley, one of the 
exiles, now Bishop of Winchester. In the 
bishop’s house were written the Lives of 
Hooker and Herbert, the author being now 
aged between seventy and eighty; and the 
four Lives published collectively in 1670 were 
dedicated to his host. 

A few years later he found retirement at the 
fishing house, built on the banks ofthe Dove 
by Charles Cotton, author of additions on 
fishing in later editions of ‘‘ The Complete 
Angler.” Therein 1678 he wrote of the last of 
his worthies, the humble and learned Bishop 
Sanderson, ‘‘ Him that loved me,” says the 
old man, ‘‘ and your beloved friend,”’ he adds, 
dedicating this to Dr. Morley, as the former 
Lives. With these words the biographer 
closes : 

‘Thus this pattern of meekness and primitive 
innocence changed this for a better life. ’Tisnow 
too late to wish that my life may be like his, for 
I am in the eighty-fifth year of my age; butI 
humbly beseech Almighty God that my death 
may ; and do as earnestly beg that if any reader 
shall receive any satisfaction from this very plain 
and as true relation he will beso charitable as to 
say Amen.—I. W. 

‘*¢ Blessed is the man in whose spirit there 
is no guile.’ Ps, xxxii. 2.” 

The sympathy of such aspirit—for we may 
apply those words to our biographer though 
he himself would not—is seen most beauti- 
fully of all in the best known of the Lives, 
the Life of ‘‘that great example of holiness, 
that pattern of primitive piety, Mr. George 
Herbert.” ‘‘ Writ chiefly to please myself,” 
he adds ; but now classed by the great and 
sensitive Wordsworth as one of the three 
most pathetic of human compositions. We 
can but point reverently to it. 

Walton quotes this ideal priest’s words as 
to what his order should belike ; and describes 
how that, as Herbert talked with a neighbor 
minister of ‘“‘the decay of piety, and too 
general contempt of the clergy,’’ he declared 
the cure was principally that the clergy them- 
selves should be sure to live unblamably ; 
and that the dignified clergy specially, who 
preach temperance, should avoid surfeiting, 
and take all occasions to express a visible 
humility and charity in their lives ; for this 
would force a love and an imitation and an 
unfeigned reverence from all that knew them 
to be such. 
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Perhaps a truth is there expressed which 
presented itself more strongly to the author 
of ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ with its ‘‘foretelling of the 
ruin of our corrupted clergy,’’ ; and Walton 
writing after the Restoration, himself ex- 
claims: ‘‘I profess myself amazed when I 
consider how few of the clergy lived like him 
then, and how many liveso unlike him now.”’ 
He adds, ‘‘ but it becomes not me to censure.’’ 
You see Milton and others did not thus shrink. 
But they might indeed have noticed the ex- 
ception. Certainly it is the spirit of a re- 
ligion of culture and refinement that has 
passed into the delicately courteous Walton. 
How lightly he touches on George Herbert’s 
‘genteel humor for clothes and courtlike 
company.” F 

When Sir Henry Wotton in writing his own 
epitaph was said to borrow words and not 
acknowledge, Walton readily sees how he may 
have forgotten—and adds, ‘‘ Reason mixed 
with charity should persuade all readers to be- 
lieve that Sir Henry Wotton’s mind was then 
so fixed on that part of the Communion of 
Saints which is above, that an holy lethargy 
did surprise his memory.”’ 

The piteousness of the universal tragedy 
he felt as he relates that even George Herbert 
says on his deathbed: ‘‘I now look back 
upon the pleasures of my life past, and see 
the content I have taken in beauty, in wit, 
and music, and pleasant conversation, are now 
all past by me like a dream, or as a shadow 
that returns not, and are now all become 
dead to me, orI tothem.’’ But this piteous- 
ness Izaak Walton felt less than many not so 
serious souls ; and a quiet death he looked on 
as the natural close of a just ora penitent life. 

That strange tragic being Donne, ‘‘as his 
last breath departed from him, closed his own 
eyes and then disposed his hands and body 
into such a posture, as required not the least 
alteration by those that came to shroud him.”’ 

“‘ With aquiet sigh Hooker fell asleep” ;and 
“this better part, that part of Sir H. Wot- 
ton which could not die, put off mortality 
with as much content and cheerfulness as hu- 
man frailty is capable of, being then in great 
tranquillity of mind and in perfect peace with 
God and man.”’ 

However, still the Angleris on earth loving 
it wherever and whenever it is lovely, though 
the shade of the thought that loveliness 
here must pass be seen resting over him fora 
moment. Any fresh morning we shall go out 


with him, and hardly listen to his half apol- 
ogy for mixing with his talk—‘‘not any 
scurrility ’’ but ‘‘some innocent and harmless 
mirth’’ ; of which, headds, ‘‘if thou beasevere, 
sour complexioned man, then I here disallow 
thee to be a competent judge.” 

Let us linger in the fields, with the genial 
poet, by our side, teaching us that “angling 
may be said to beso like mathematics, that it 
can never be fully learnt.’”” Therefore we an- 
swer that we who cannot hope to be either 
mathematicians or anglers will look on admir- 
ingly, very well versed in the theory of such 
angling as yours, even though you do tell us 
that that is no angling that is not learnt by 
practice. What matter? you have led us af- 
ter your steps: we are all anglers in the way 
Washington Irving was, when, inspired by 
Izaak Walton, he went off equipped to fish; 
could catch nothing ; and so leaving bag and 
line lay down by the stream, and read ‘‘ The 
Complete Angler.’’ 

Read how Piscator overtakes Venator and 
Auceps, and will reprove these men of hunt- 
ing and hawking if they think light of fisher- 
men : 

“You know, gentlemen, it is an easy thing 
to scoff at any art or recreation; alittle wit 
mixed with ill-nature, confidence, and malice 
will doit.. . . Iftothis you add what Solomon 
says of scoffers, that ‘they are an abomination 
to mankind,’ let them that think fit scoff on, and 
be a scoffer still, but I account them enemies to 
me, and to all that love virtue and angling.” 

Such a courteous Piscator ; he will win kis 
companions by soft answers and persuasions ; 
they cannot but become his disciples, learn- 
ing how “it is observable that it was our 
Savior’s will, that these, our four fishermen, 
should have a priority of nomination in the 
catalogue of his twelve apostles,”” and how 
‘*meek Moses and the humble prophet Amos 
were both anglers,’’ and how ‘‘all anglers be 
such honest, civil, quiet men”’ ; then study- 
ing their ‘‘observations of the umber or 
grayling and directions how to fish for him,” 
that honored fish, ‘‘called by St. Ambrose, 
the glorious Bishop of Milan, the flower fish 
or flower of fishes’’ ; studying also how, for 
bait, to use your frog ‘‘as though you loved 
him,’’ ‘‘ putting your hook into his mouth, 
and then the frog’s mouth grows up, and he 
continues at least six months without eating, 
but is sustained, none but He whose name is 
wonderful knows how.”’ 
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IMMIGRATION. 


BY NOBLE CANBY. 


evil, fast becoming a curse to this 
country, is a sentiment unheard of 
until a very few years ago, and one which as 
yet causes no widespread alarm. Inthemind 
of an American, emigration is associated 
with that which he holds highest,—liberty. 
Emigration, forced or voluntary, recalls all 
the movements of history which have been 
made foropinion’sorconscience’ sake, It sum- 
mons back the driving out of the Huguenots 
from France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, the crossing of the English Puritans 
to Holland, the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. Emigration has always been the 
last resort of liberty-loving and oppressed 
people. Sympathy with the emigrant is in- 
nate among Americans. The sacrifice of old 
homes, of every familiar scene, of childhood 
associations, the renunciation of native land 
are implied in emigration. It suggests heroic 
struggle amid hard conditions, the battle 
with the wilderness, the taming of nature ; 
high courage, intellectual force, and indomi- 
table will power go with it. The word is the 
keynote to every tradition of our forefathers. 
For the reason that we attribute the won- 
derful progress and prosperity of our people, 
social and industrial, largely to immigration, 
the conviction is deep-seated among us that 
any ills at present arising from that source 
must be temporary. We are loath to believe 
that what in the past has been such a benefit 
can become an injury. A little over a half 
century ago, there were not more than seven- 
teen million people in the whole country. 
The wealth of forest, soil, and mine had not 
been touched. Our continent was a great 
storehouse of earth’s treasure awaiting utiliza- 
tion. Nothing was so needed as people, 
strong men and brave women. There was 
discussion even then regarding the restric- 
tion of immigration, a measure which at that 
time would have been extremely foolish. Had 
it been carried, our population would not 
number one third of its present size. 
The very nature of immigration fifty years 
ago was a test of the desirability of an immi- 
grant. There were no steamship, railway, or 


T's unrestricted immigration is an 


land speculation agencies established in 
European centers of overcrowded population, 
to drum up passengers among the dissatisfied 
or broken. There were no railway systems 
to pick up a malcontent, lock him in a com- 
partment to be deposited at the sailing port 
like a piece of baggage. There were no ra- 
pacious ‘‘sweaters’’ promising their own 
countrymen advantageous employment in 
this country, later to hire them out like 
slaves, known by number. There were no 
societies in Europe, semiofficial in character, 
for the purpose of assisting paupers or those 
likely to become such, to emigrate to 
America. There were no ocean greyhounds 
ready to pack a thousand wretched mortals 
into a space well-nigh fatal, were it not for 
the quickness of transit. Misery was then 
as rampant in Europe as now. ‘There was 
nothing, however, to invite the incapable 
miserables to our shores. The accomplish- 
ment of the journey itself was a guarantee of 
more than average force of character. 

In welcoming immigration in those days, 
we were entertaining an angel unaware or 
aware. We have been rewarded by gigantic 
industrial progress—the clearing of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys, the opening of the 
great northwest, the girding of the continent 
with nearly two hundred thousand miles of 
railways, the making of waterways and 
roads, the development of industries apace 
with our enormous agricultural prosperity. 
Accounts however are balanced. When con- 
scription into the army threatened to de- 
prive the ambitious German of three of the 
best years of his life, he has bethought him- 
self of America and fled toher. When taxes 
have been piled up almost eating up the pit- 
tance of the hard-working yeoman, America 
has allured him as a land of independence. 
When famine and poverty have become in- 
supportable to the Irish peasant he has spent 
his little to reach the land of peace and 
plenty. The sturdy Scandinavian unable to 
wrest a return for the labor expended upon a 
thin and scanty soil has hazarded that to ob- 
tain another in the fertile reaches of the Red 
River ofthe North. Through homestead and 
pre-emption claims our government has in- 
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vited these deserving people to come, and has 
shared the profits of their coming. 

Were the character of immigration the 
same now as formerly, there are those who 
question whether the country should not 
close her door for a time at leastand cultivate 
acquaintance with her present family. Both 
economic and social reasons are brought for- 
ward to defend such a course. Our public 
domain is now reduced to trifling proportions. 
Land is now obtained not by occupancy 
but by cash, a commodity very foreign to the 
foreigner. Consequently immigration even 
of the better class would now find it much 
harder to penetrate into rural districts with 
the hope of gaining farms, than to remain in 
cities, collect in manufacturing towns, or 
hire out in gangs in mining or public works. 
This in part accounts for the unassimilated 
lumps of disturbing labor collected in various 
parts of our body politic which should be 
scattered throughout the system before in- 
troducing additional undigested masses. 
There is no doubt but that there is room and 
support for many millions more in this coun- 
try than are now existing init. A sudden 
acquisition of the number, however, would 
paralyze every industry now prospering and 
create incalculable distress. Those who 
would cut off immigration altogether for a 
time, allege that its present tide accomplishes 
acalamity similar to this, and that our peo- 
ple are pursuing the course of a hypothetical 
individual who would eat the food of a whole 
year in a single meal. Were our govern- 
ment provided with a national economic 
commission of far-seeing judgment and in- 
telligence, able to distribute each batch of 
desirable immigrants to the proper locality, 
not to disturb the standard of living of all 
previous inhabitants, immigration would 
doubtless continue a blessing. 

The fact has become evident to the minds 
of many thoughtful people, that within re- 
cent years a deterioration has taken place in 
the industrial world; that there is a social 
disorder which increases with each year. 

A vast change has taken place in the char- 
acter of those who seek admission to our 
borders. The arrival at our shores, which 
once proved a foreigner desirable, no longer 
proves anything in favor of his character. 
So easy is the trip made, so strong are the 
inducements, that the weakest, most unfor- 
tunate, and most vacillating are the readiest 
tocome. Commerce and certain branches of 


industry have undertaken to exploit the im- 
migrant for all there is in him. From the 
standpoint of transportation companies, im- 
migration furnishes a paying steerage. From 
the standpoint of foreign national and mu- 
nicipal corporations (principally the latter) 
it is desirable to transport defectives and 
helpless, ex-convicts and those deemed po- 
litically dangerous, to this country. It is 
even doubtful if the czar would have had the 
temerity to expel five million Jews had not 
the front door of the United States been wide 
open to receive them for fifty cents admis- 
sion. Also, from the standpoint of a few 
gold-greedy employers in this country who 
do not deserve to have the control of labor, 
immigration, particularly of low classes, is 
desirable. Certain classes will work for 
sixty and eighty cents a day, while Irish, 
Welsh, German, and English labor previously 
employed refuses to sell itself at degrading 
prices. Finally from the standpoint of thein- 
competent, unsuccessful, and perhaps abused 
foreigner, emigration to America cannot make 
matters worse; chances favor a betterment 
of some kind. These various incentives 
combining harmoniously, are now inundat- 
ing our shores with a flood of humanity 
which to be feared needs only to be seen. 
Statistics furnish very dry reading ; to ig- 
nore their presentments however is some- 
times hazardous. To hear that five anda 
quarter million immigrants landed in this 
country during the past ten years may sug- 
gest nothing. To contemplate the state- 
ment in the recent report of the secretary of 
the treasury that almost fifty per cent of this 
number were ranged under’the class ‘‘ with- 
out occupation ’’ or ‘‘ occupation not stated,’ 
must mean something to every one. With 
labor in its present condition, strikes and 
lockouts as frequent as they now are, and 
“‘sweating’’ already occasioning congres- 
sional investigation, what would be theresult 
of another decade of such immigration, not 
allowing for increase, which, to keep up the 
present ratio, must be vastly ahead of any- 
thing we have yet experienced? But a few 
dollars, in fact, stand in the way of any in- 
habitants or colonies, from the most degraded 
cesspools of the world’s population, coming 
to this country either to exploit its advan- 
tages and return without having contributed 
in any way to its welfare, or to become the 
inmates of penal or charitable institutions at 
the expense of American citizens. The cen- 
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sus recently taken furnishes sorrowful con- 
firmation that the latter issue is one that 
shouldespecially concern us. English, Irish, 
German, Welsh,and Scandinavians, those na- 
tionalities which have furnished us types of 
noble patriots, who have done much in the 
building of the nation, and thousands of 
whom have proved their loyalty on the bat- 
tlefield,—these are shown to be falling off 
relatively as immigrants; meanwhile those 
nationalities in the south and eastern part of 
Europe which have not held their own in the 
race struggle, which have played a declining 
part in the historic drama, have recruited the 
incoming ranks with vast reinforcements. 
The fact may be seen by comparing the per- 
centages of increase of the first four of the 
following countries with those of the others, 
the percentages indicating the increase in 
immigration from countries mentioned dur- 
ing the past decade, over that of the previous 
decade : 


Great Britain and Ireland 48 per cent 
Germany 92 i 
Norway and Sweden 147 = 
France (decrease) 31 ne 
Austria 225 “ 
Hungary 848 a 
Italy 505 “ 
Russia and Poland 385 . 


Of the entire immigration for the last dec- 
ade, over fifty per cent has been derived 
from those parts of Europe where wages are 
the lowest and where the condition of the 
people is most degraded: What a contrast 
between this and earlier immigration! In- 
stead of possessing more than average spirit 
and pluck these hordes are of an inferior 
type, least capable of understanding our insti- 
tutions, or adapted to responding to the oppor- 
tunities and privileges of a free government. 

We are nevertheless sanguine. The popu- 
lar orator is the one who pictures our govern- 
mental domain as a huge hopper into which 
the grist of any and every nation may be 
poured, to come out liberty-loving, law- 
abiding Americans, through some mysterious 
civic alchemy of whose transforming powers 
we are superstiticusly credulous. The figure 
is beginning to weaken. The existence of 
actual foreign colonies in our large cities, 
which cling together preserving the language, 
thoughts, ideals, and objectionable habits of 
their native lands, and of foreign communi- 
ties in our coal and iron regions, making no 
effort to become American in loyalty or liv- 


ing, warns us that the hopper is either choked 
from overfilling or that it is not doing its 
proper work. We are not helping these 
foreigners, commensurate with our obliga- 
tion, if able to receive them, nor are they 
helping us, as statistics show. The num- 
ber of those of foreign birth and parent- 
age in the penitentiaries throughout the 
country, exceeded in 1890 the number of na- 
tive born, by 1,009 ; in juvenile reformatories 
the excess was 2,125; in jails, 1,234 ; in alms- 
houses, 9,709. In other words, over half the 
number of convicts and criminals, and three 
fifths of the inmates of all juvenile reforma- 
tories, jails, and poorhouses are either for- 
eigners or their children. This preponder- 
ance, considering the ratio of these classes of 
the population to the native born, which is 
less than one third, is sufficient to arouse a 
serious inquiry as to whether we are not 
draining off the criminals and defectives of 
Europe, charitably to take on our own shoul- 
ders the burden of their maintenance. Our 
shoulders are broad but there is a limit even 
to Atlantean strength. Ourcharity certainly 
should not cross the ocean before exerting 
itself athome. New York City, which re- 
tains a large portion of our annual alien 
adoptions, presents the problem through the 
figures of her Board of Public Charities and 
Correction. In the city penitentiary, for- 
eigners constitute thirty-nine per cent of the 
inmates ; seventy-four per cent of the Tombs 
prisoners are foreigners ; fifty-nine per cent 
of those sentenced to the workhouse are for- 
eigners. This conclusive array shows that 
either our present restrictions are imperfect, 
or that they are not effectively executed. 
The damaging result, however, wrought upon 
the social and criminal condition of New 
York City, is proportionately paralleled in 
whatever localities the half-million annual 
foreign increase distributes itself. The effect 
upon the social aspect of the country ten 
years hence is anything but pleasant to con- 
template. That upon our political condition, 
following naturalization frauds and corrup- 
tion of the franchise belongs toanother story 
and will not be forecasted here. 

The immigration law of March, 1891, ex- 
cludes seven classes ; idiots, insane persons, 
paupers or those likely to become such, con- 
victs, persons with loathsome or contagious 
diseases, polygamists, and ‘‘ assisted’’ immi- 
grants unless it be shown they do not belong 
to the classes previously mentioned. 
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The law further prohibits importation of 
contract labor ; forbids steamship companies 
to solicit emigration except by advertising 
sailings and rates ; requires vessel officers to 
report name, nationality, last residence, and 
destination of immigrants to inspectors for 
medical examination ; provides that all im- 
migrants coming unlawfully shall be imme- 
diately sent back, at the expense of the ves- 
sel owners. 

Apparently the careful execution of this 
law would go far toward excluding the un- 
desirable classes. Entire evasion of it may 
be accomplished by the landing of immi- 
grants at Canadian ports to enter the United 
States therefrom, since there is no restriction 
placed upon immigration of any kind from 
Canada or Mexico. The great burden of re- 
sponsibility practically rests upon the Im- 
migration Bureau, and this burden is by no 
meanslight. The moral courage required to 
sentence a family to turn back and retrace the 
weary three thousand miles of ocean to take 
up life where only dreary failure has been be- 
fore encountered, is of more than ordinary 
fiber. Many legislators arecoming to believe 
that this feature is a grave defect of the present 
law; that examination of eligibility should 
take place at the starting point or, at least, the 
port of embarkation. This has led to the in- 
troduction in Congress of a bill requiring emi- 
grants to furnish consular certificates of fit- 
ness to become United States citizens, before 
embarking. Objection to this measure is 
made on the ground that it might serve as a 
nullification of the present restrictions. Pri- 
marily, consuls in European cities would be 
unable to ascertain personally the fitness of 
applicants for certificates. This would oblige 
them to resort to such an expedient as re- 
quiring |applicants to furnish papers signed 
by local magistrates or other civic officials. 
Themoredesirable the would-be emigrant, the 
more reluctant would be the local official to 
consent to his departure ; the more good-for- 
nothing an applicant, the more readily would 
the official inclineto sign any papers looking 
toward the ne’er-do-well’s departure. Con- 
suls being unable to question the contents of 
papers furnished, might be guilty of igno- 
rantly recommending those least qualified, for 
citizens of the United States. Another prop- 
osition is to require an educational or charac- 
ter test. The first of these requirements finds 
many objectors on the ground that it would 
have excluded many of our adopted citizens 


who have proven tnemselves great benefactors 
of this country ; that the best qualities of the 
heart and character, under European con- 
ditions, may be found in the unlettered, who 
soon acquire the rudiments of an education 
when settled here, and build up respectable 
and honorable communities. Regarding the 
second test, the veteran statistician, Francis 
A. Walker, says, thatit can only besuccessfully 
applled to intending immigrants at the gates 
of heaven. The same economist would place 
a barrier before all immigrants in shape of a 
one hundred dollar deposit with the govern- 
ment instead of the present fifty cents capita- 
tion tax levied for the support of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, the deposit to be refunded to 
the immigrant at the end of three years, or 
within that time if the immigrant leave the 
country. This measure is urged on the ground 
that it would immediately reclaim our coun- 
try from the unenviable distinction of being 
the ‘‘dumping ground”’ for earth’s refuse. 
It would not meanwhile debar thrifty Anglo- 
Saxons, Teutons, or Celts since most of these 
bring more than that amount with them. 

As yet, however, among economists there 
is the widest divergence of opinion as to our 
proper attitude toward immigrants, the ex- 
tremes being represented by those who would 
virtually prohibit immigration for a term of 
years and those who, like Henry George, 
would keep the front door wide open. Upon 
this subject as upon many others it will prob- 
ably be the policy of legislators to act when 
the people concert. Our government has 
maintained a practice, in case of most nationai 
evils, of suffering long, patiently hoping for 
the best until patience has ceased to be a vir- 
tue, when it would suddenly wheel about and 
whisk out of sight the menace with such ease 
people were left wondering why it was not 
done before. The command of the people is 
law to the government. After sentiment is 
concerted, legislation is butthe work of hours, 

Under present conditions the prospect is 
not promising. The slum exotic has taken 
firm root and is finding congenial conditions 
in American soil. Every epidemic of cholera 
has been an immigrant importation. Beg- 
gary asa profession is another import. De- 
scriptions of the habits and haunts of rag- 
pickers, cigar makers, and kindred industrial 
elements of our cities rival portrayals of 
European slums. The ‘‘labor problem”’ 
which should have no rightful place among 
us for a hundred years to come is already 
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upon us in puzzling shape.* Statistical 
boards are publishing tables showing that in 
certain localities, the population is already 
becoming congested by the influx of foreign- 
ers. 

Granting that immigration as now con- 
ducted is not advantageous to our side, the 
question may be asked, does this country 
perform the Samaritan act in receiving it ? 
Suppose we drain off every festered spot of 
overpopulation in Europe for one generation, 
conditions remaining the same there as they 
have for centuries, would not a single gener- 
ation fill up the vacancies, and wretchedness 


* The investigations of the joint congressional commit- 
tee on immigration, within the past two years affords in- 
structive reading as showing the character of labor which 
is now beginning to compete with native American, 
Several Italians brought before the committee testified 
that as farm laborers in Italy they had received ten cents 
and three meals a day, the former for themselves the latter 
for their families to subsiston. None of the witnesses 
could read or write, or had a penny when landing. A 
Mount Lebanon Syrian testified that twenty centsa day 
would keep him well, fifteen, if he lived economically. 


survive as triumphant as ever? Solong as 
we perform our present office will the de- 
mand for a different state of affairs be likely 
to be made of those European powers, par- 
tially responsible for popular misery? It 
would seem a surer benevolence for this coun- 
try to attempt to help others by the power 
of example. Among our boasted tenets are 
those asserting the respectability of labor and 
the governing right of the common people. 
How long can we maintain such claims if 
continually importing elements fatal to them ? 
It is almost a question whether we dare fur- 
ther endanger our institutions by lofty indif- 
ference regarding the members of our national 
household. Our government among all is 
unique. It is to be fervently hoped that 
whether we restrict the immigration of 
classes now admitted or confine ourselves to 
perfecting the execution of existing restric- 
tions, we shall act in such a way as to main- 
tain our proud place as an example of free 
government by intelligent common people. 








‘‘March!’’ Starting on the annual practice tour. 


OUR BOYS 


IN BLUE. 


BY CHAPLAIN C. C. BATEMAN, U. S. ARMY. 


N old and honored army officer, in 
A private conversation, once said, ‘‘ As 
a volunteer the native American 
makes the best soldier in the world ; but for 
the regular army, operations in a rough coun- 
try and under great trial, give me the Irish- 
man. He ischeerful, sees the ridiculous side 
of things, is naturally witty, and he bears 
the hardshipsof war witha courage positively 
heroic. The German rightly regards the 
F-a-Nov, 


army asa profession, and is a. soldier by in- 
stinct and education. For the daily routine 
in barrack life and the ceaseless, monotonous 
grind, the Scandinavians are among the 
very best.’’ 

It certainly is nothing against the charac- 
ter of the army that it may be recruited out of 
sound specimens of manhood from almost 
every clime. The American is a cosmopolite. 
The only reasonable objection to foreigners in 
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Anglo-American sharpshooter, U. S. A. 


our service may be raised at the point of an 
obligatory American citizenship, prior to first 
enlistment. As a matter of sound public 
policy many contend that a soldier should be- 
long to the country which he serves, not in a 
nominal butinarealsense. But the ‘‘Simon 
Pure’’ American, until very recently, has not 
taken to the army largely, unless possessing 
a commission signed by the president of the 
United States. The regular profession of 
arms has not commended itself, to any great 
extent, toour young America. The “‘profes- 
sion”’ of the cowboy has been deemed more 
romantic, when in fact the life of the cowboy 
is one of the hardest and most uninviting. 
But there are hopeful signs of a gratifying 
change in this popular sentiment. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
old-time American ‘‘ regular’ gained an un- 
enviable reputation, as being the greatest 
growler, ‘‘ kicker,’’ and deserter in the whole 
army. He had such a lofty sense of Ameri- 
can citizenship and sovereignty, that he was 
sometimes known to put his thumb on his nose 
in school-boy defiance when required to come 
to a salute ofa superior. As discipline was 
to be maintained at all hazards, the sover- 
eign American citizen-soldier was promptly 
knocked down or sent to the guardhouse on 
bread and water, or both. This treatment 
was not calculated to improve the sovereign, 
so to make things more pleasant all around 
he quietly “jumped the sentry ’’* and finding 

*‘ Jumping thesentry” is a soldier’s phrase which 
means escaping from the guard. 





the walking good, kept right on, and is doubt- 
less still going. One such character would, of 
course, damage the reputation of a hundred 
faithful men. The young American soldier 
of to-day is unsurpassed in courage, intelli- 
gence, and morality. 

In qualities of endurance, patience, and na- 
tive fierceness the American Indian is born 
for the field of battle. But these qualities do 
not alone constitute the modern soldier. He 
can learn the manual of arms, the drill ; yes, 
alas! too well, should he ever turn upon us in 
the most trying moments when victory hangs 
by the slenderest hair,—he would know the 
regulations then with a vengeance! But the 
raw native Indian often lacks intelligence of 
the kind which makes the modern soldier a 
splendid man apart from his profession. He 
is traditionally and habitually uncleanly in 
person, untidy and immethodical. Perhaps 
his almost entire want of the sense of harmony 
and time in music accounts for these failings. 
To learn to keep stepin marching to civilized 
music is to him oneofthe hardest lessons. On 
the other hand his aptitude for reading signs 





The North American Indian as a savage. 


is just as remarkable. Officers in command 
of Indian soldiers must resortto a sort of pan- 
tomime which, when viewed from a distance, 
is quite amusing. The sign givenis quickly 
understood, the word of command counts for 
little or nothing. This would not, however, 
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apply to the Indians who have a good knowl- 
edge of our language. 

It has been the policy of the Department of 
War to allow enlisted Indians to serve near 
their native region in order to promote con- 
tentment. But this is being somewhat mod- 





The North American Indian as a soldier, U. S. A. 


ified. Atone post the Indians themselves 
have asked to be taken far away ; giving as 
a reason for the request’ that they might es- 
cape the diurnal and nocturnal visitations of 
numerous relatives who come in flocks and 
stay a year, making sai work of pay and ra- 
tions. They prayed to be delivered from 
‘poor kinsfolks’’ who loved them not wisely 
but too well (for revenue only). 

The experiment is being tried of bringing 
together from remote localities and widely 
different tribes the best specimens of young 
Indians. This is to ascertain if such men 
can affiliate in the same company organiza- 
tion and live happily in the same barracks. 
Time will prove what can be done toward 
breaking up tribal hatreds by this method of 
discipline. Nostalgia may stand fora time 
seriously in the way of the experiment. It 
is known that Indians suffer intensely from 
homesickness. Indeed, it isso much ofa dis- 
ease with them that mature men have been 
known to die of it. 
tached to the spots familiar and dear to child- 


There is no race more at- ~ 


hood than our North American Indian. 

‘« Will the negro fight ?”” was asked one of 
our greatest generals. 

‘“Go read your country’s history and see if 
the negro will fight!" was the prompt and 
significant reply. 

The Afro-American has answered the ques- 
tion on many fields and answered it in the 
affirmative. The qualities which render In- 
dians, in the uneducated state, ineffective as 
regular soldiers, find no counterpart in the 
American colored man. He is naturally 
cleanly in person when his calling appeals to 
his pride. He is orderly, has a fine ear for 
music, his idea of rhythm is perfect, he is 
fond of a uniform, delights in ceremonies, 
especially of a military nature, is happy in 
disposition, will bear much without com- 
plaint, is prompt, obedient, and proverbially 
polite. Officers regard it a real pleasure to 
command colored troops, the enlisted men 
taking such deep interest in all that is done. 
The colored man is sound on foot, and as a 
cavalryman, a trooper, he has no superior. 

There is a splendid destiny in store for the 
colored race on this hemisphere, and I think 
I can see in these active, educated young 
Afro-American soldiers the promise and po- 
tency of that destiny. 

Our army, small as it is, with a rank and 
file varied in nationality as in complexion, is 
nevertheless in some respects the most effect- 
ive military establishment in the world. 
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TO THE RESCUE! 


BY FRANK C. WILLIAMS. 


oppression in the world, the strong 

and cruel ever tyrannizing over the 

weak and innocent ; and wherever the 
latter are in the power of the wicked, there is 
a grand work for man to do. 

We Americans pride ourselves upon our 
birthright of freedom. Here, if anywhere, in 
this fair land of ours, all men and women are 
supposed to be free. The sun, with its 
glory, shines through the mists of darkness 
for allalike. The pure air we breathe, the 
musicof the rippling brook, the chirp of 
birds, and all sounds and sights of nature are 
free alike to every human being. And we 
ourselves are free, one and all, from even the 
semblance of bondage to any man. Our fair 
country has given her brave children to fight 
and bleed that liberty might exist for them 
within her uttermost boundaries. And not 
only is this precious gift ours to enjoy, but it 
is a boon which we profess to offer to all for- 
eigners who make our land their home. 

Knowing this to be true, it seems almost 
impossible to believe that there exists to-day 
in San Francisco as true a slave market as 
any that could have been found in the cities 
of the South before the late war.* The dif- 
ference is that formerly the transfers were 
made by white men trading away those of 
negro blood, while the traffic in San Fran- 
cisco consists of Chinese girls being sold by 
those of their own nation. 

Let us study some facts as to the life which 
a Chinese woman leads at home, that wemay 
be able to understand more fully how this 
state of things could be brought about. 

The existence of a Chinese woman at the 


ears time immemorial there has been 


* During my recent visit tothe Pacific Coast, an article 
appeared in a San Francisco periodical entitled ‘‘ A Stain 
on the Flag,”’ setting forth in such vivid colors the mon- 
strous fact of the trafficin Chinese girls, that I was fain to 
doubt its truthfulness. Feeling deeply interested in the 
subject, I visited Miss Culbertson at the Presbyterian 
Mission, looked into her work, and gathered my informa- 
tion from her acd from other rel‘able sources, I talked 
with the girls, as well as with their teacher, and found 
the truth much more hideous than I had been willing to 
believe. The photographs of the rescued girls I obtained 
from Miss Culbertson at her residence in the Mission 
Home.—F. C. W. 


best, even in her own land, is not a happy 
one. Among the upper classes she is rigidly 
secluded, and from her tenth year is seldom 
allowed to go out of the house. Her educa- 
tion is meager, and her recreations few. 
She can only eat and sleep, embroider, 
smoke, and entertain the female friends 
who are occasionally allowed to visit her. 
Among the women of the middle class, such 
rigid rules of seclusion are not enforced, and 
they enjoy more liberty in the matter of out- 
door recreation. But there is no independ- 
ence, and very little joy in their lives. 

After a girl is married she is no longer un- 
der her own parents’ control, but is subject 
in every matter to her husband’s parents, es- 
pecially to his mother, if she be living. This 
authority is frequently abused, and the young 
wife suffers from the cruelty or petty tyran- 
nies of the older woman. Indeed, unless the 
wife presents her husband with one or more 
male children, her life is made most misera- 
ble. If she has no children, her husband 
sometimes takes one or two more wives, sim- 
ply for the sake of raising a progeny, and 
this state of affairs naturally brings about 
quarrels and jealousy. The disputes are 
oftenest over the control of the children. 

A Chinaman may legally divorce his wife 
for seven separate causes: ‘‘ First, unfilial 
conduct (toward parents of her husband); 
second, adultery; third, jealousy ; fourth, 
loquacity ; fifth, theft; sixth, virulent dis- 
ease; seventh, barrenness’’; but the educa- 
ted Chinese seldom avail themselves of the 
privilege for the last two causes. In some 
small towns or villages a man will sell his 
wife, of whom he desires for any reason to 
rid himself. The price of the wife of a living 
man is less than that of a young girl, and 
families who are poor sometimes procure 
wives for their sons in this manner. But the 
woman must consent tothe bargain. This 
custom does not often prevail in large towns. 

The greatest existing evil in China, its 
teeming population, sometimes leads to an 
inhuman and revolting custom. Amorg the 
poor many female children are done away 
with shortly after birth, as they are not con- 
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sidered a desirable acquisition to the family 
and their support is looked upon only as an 
extra burden. Others of these little ones are 
simply neglected, and grow up by beggary, 
until some old woman procuress takes them. 
Some girls among the poorer classes who are 
unfortunate enough to be born blind, aresold 
by their parents, and trained for the same 
fate. These truths only prove how unhappy 
is the lot of the gentler sex in the ‘‘ Flowery 
Kingdom.” 

But all these things which take place the 
other side of the globe in a heathen land are 
as nothing to us in comparison with the fact 
that there is a regular system of kidnaping 
Chinese girls in China, bringing them over 
to our own shores and, after smuggling them 








in here, selling their bodies at high prices for 
wicked purposes. 

The vile traffic is arranged and carried on 
this side of the sea by the Highbinders’ So- 
cieties, which have become a power in the 
land wherever there exists a ‘‘ Chinatown.”’ 
They are wealthy corporations, and having 
money at their command can afford to pay 
large prices for their female slaves, giving in 
some cases even as high as from $2,000 to 
$3,000 for their human chattels. Thereisa 
room in a house on Dupont Street, San 
Francisco, where these sales are consumma- 
ted and the girls are exposed, their compara- 
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tive attractions discussed, and the highest 
bidder carries off the victim to use her for 
money-making, that he may increase the 
amount of his ill-gotten gains. It is almost 
useless for them to struggle and attempt to 
escape, for if they do not resign themselves 
willingly to their fate, their existence isa 
horrible one. In some cases they are tied to 
the wall and starved almost to death, food 
being placed near, but just out of their reach, 
and savage tortures are added to their pun- 
ishment. A visit to the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, on Sacramento Street, makes these 
startling truths more vivid to the mind than 
could any other process. 

On entering the schoolroom of the Mission 
Home we saw standing there a group of these 





Rescued Slaves of the Mission Home. 


rescued girls, gathered together as in the ac- 
companying photograph, which is taken from 
life. Each one of these poor creatures before 
us has a history, the recounting of which 
thrills the soul with indignation and horror. 
They have been taken away from cruel 
taskmasters, rescued from the steamer on 
which they arrived before they had yet had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of their 
captors, fought for in the courts, and found 
hidden away in vile places. Herethey stand, 
witnesses to the grand work which is being 
carried on in their behalf by a few whole- 
souled and heroic women. Here, at the Mis- 
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sion Home, once saved from a fate worse than 
death, they are cleansed, fed, and clothed. 
They are taught to speak English and 
trained in those Christian graces of which 
their benighted souls have heretofore been 
absolutely ignorant. 

Many are the tragic escapes and thankful 
are the hearts when they realize all that has 
been accomplished for them. Some have 
come from China willingly, having been told 
by the Highbinders’ agents there that a good 
husband with a home awaited them here. 
These arrive calmly, anticipating a happy do- 
mestic life in this great and rich country, 
whose attractions have been painted for them 
in glowing colors. Imagine their anguish 
when the truth dawns upon them, and they 
find themselves helpless strangers, impris- 
oned and in thecruel clutches of some wicked 
procuress, who beats and ill-uses them until 
in very despair they accede to her demands. 
Starved and flogged into submission, some of 
these rescued girls before us 
were pitiable sights when 
brought to the mission. 
Their bodies were covered 
with bruises, eyes sunken 
and cheeks pallid with the | 
suffering they had endured. 

Others were stolen from 
kind parents in China and 
brought unwilling captives 
to this ‘‘land of the free 
and home of the brave.”’ 
After the sale they were 
bound over as slaves to a 
master who torced them to 
sign a contract binding 
themselves soul and body 
to work in his service for 
four and a half years un- 
grudgingly, in return for 
the price paid down for 
them. 

One may well imagine 
that these girls are not 
rescued without many a struggle and often 
a bitter legal contest. Again and again 
has Miss Culbertson, who has charge of 
the Mission Home, gone into court and 
taken her stand there as a witness for the 
poor frightened captive. Bitter is the fight 
for the more valuable girls, as such large 

sums of money are not readily allowed toslip 
out of their clutches by these wretches. They 
can even find American lawyers, let us say 





Yoke Lou. 
The pet of the Mission. 


sharpers, rather, who are willing for the sake 
of the large fee to array themselves on the 
side of the transgressors, annoying the teach- 
ers in every conceivable manner, embarrass- 
ing them with indecent questions, and at- 
tempting to drive them in confusion from the 
court. They bring charges of larceny against 
the girls who have escaped their clutches, 
swear them to be of age, and take their oath 
that the girls are legally married, or in the 
care of their rightful guardians or parents. 

The slave owners themselves also annoy 
the protectors of the girls in many ways. In 
bringing these lawsuits to reclaim their prop- 
erty, they try to prove that the rescuers have 
designs of reselling the children to the high- 
est bidder. They lie in wait for the band, 
and try tosteal them again, even visiting the 
girls in the Home, and offering jewels, money, 
and rich clothing to induce them to return. 

Only a month agoI read in a New York 
daily paper the item that Miss Culbertson’s 
life had been again threat- 
ened by the Highbinders 
for interfering with their 
traffic. The agents of the 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children as 
well as the city police, do 
all in their power to aid 
} Miss Culbertson in her 
benevolent efforts, and to 
defend her from danger. 

One of the younger girls 
at the right of the group 
had just arrived at the 
Home when we visited it. 
} She had been sold in Los 
} Angeles and confined in a 
room in care of a cruel 
} woman, who aided and 
j abetted her captors with 
the hope of gain. She 
escaped from the room by a 
back window, slid down a 
lead pipe, was assisted by 
a friendly Chinaman, and kept hidden in his 
room until the agents of the Mission could 
send for her. They were obliged to conceal 
her for some time, and then took her in dis- 
guise to San Francisco. 

One girl about thirteen years of age had 
suffered so before she came to the Home that 
she had been rendered feeble-minded. Her 
hands were so beaten and bruised that she 
cannot even now holda pencil. One little 
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to speak well the language of her deliverers. 
} Ah Ying, whose mother ran away from an 
} opium-smoking husband who cruelly beat 
her and threatened to sell the child, is also an 
} interesting pupil eight yearsofage. She was 
} taken by her mother to the police court when 
the littleone was only six months old, insearch 
of aid to save her child from ill usage. They 
directed her tothe Home, where the woman 
with the child tied to her back, as is the 
Chinese custom, timidly knocked for admis- 
sion. Kind and loving hearts made her wel- 
come, and have taught and trained this girl, 
who has a quick intelligence and a most re- 
tentivememory. We heard her singing the 
Mission hymns, her voice sounding clear and 
sweet as a bird’s, above all the others. 
Another interesting case of the escape of 
one of these girls from an infamous den is 
that of Ah Tsun. About three years ago she 
was lured aboard a steamer and carried away 
from China, with the promise of a new home 
and arich husband in California. When she 
found that she had been deceived and was to 
be sold, her struggles to escape were pitiful. 
But all in vain were they, for she was pur- 








Ah Seen, 

















child when brought there, could speak only 
one word of our language, and that she pro- f 
nounced ‘‘ vip”? (whip). She had been daily 
beaten from head to foot on the bed, and then | 
thrown, helpless and suffering, on the floor. | 

The little baby girl Yoke Lou, whose like- 
ness is before us, is the youngest pupil in the 
Home, but twenty-two months old. Her 
mother was in a house of ill-fame, but the 
baby was born outside of it. The teachers of } 
the Mission took the child away from its evil } 
surroundings, the mother consenting to part 
with it to save it from her own fate. She is 
a sweet-dispositioned little one, the pet of the |} 
house ; is learning to speak a few words, and } 
is delighted with the kindergarten lessons and | 
games taught her there. 

Ah Seen, eight years of age, isa bright and | 
intelligent member of the Mission Home. 
She was rescued about four years ago from aj} 
steamer just in from China, where she was] 
found in the care of those who were awaiting [Be 
an opportunity to smuggle her in. The] 
Chinese pursued her, and in their endeavors | 
to regain possession of the child resorted to 
annoying the missionaries in every conceiva- 
blemanner. But they were unsuccessful and chased for $2 500 and carried to Los Angeles, 
Ah Seen is now a promising young girl, mak- There she was kept for over a year in a den 
ing progress in her studies and bidding fair of iniquity, until the good women of the Mis- 
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sion heard of her case, and determined to ef- 
fect her escape. She was able one night to 
elude her keepers and to meet a carriage on 
a street corner, from whence she was quickly 
driven to the station, and was soon speeding 
toward San Francisco. But the wires were 
put in requisition, and at Fresno she was ar- 
rested for grand 
larceny. Despite 
theremonstrances | 
of those who had 
her incharge with | 
a full statement | 
of all the facts, 
and notwithstand- 
ing the active 
sympathy of their 
fellow - travelers, 
this scheme = 
worked well, and 
she was carried to 
jailand locked up. | 
After an exciting | 
and trying ordeal, | 
it was found that | 
the warrant was | 
defective, and 
once more they 
started by around- 
about route and, 
with the help of 
friends, succeeded 
in reaching the re- 
fuge in Sacra- 
mento Street. For 
a time every pos- 
sible means was 
tried by her for- 
mer owners to 
kidnap the girl [| 
and to annoy her 





protectors. ah Vane. 


Miss Culbert- 

son told me that one afternoon of last March 
she was called to go into Chinatown to 
look after a girl who had been ill treated 
there. Accompanied by a sergeant of police, 
she went to the house indicated and found 
a little child of nine years in the possession 
of a fiendish mistress, who had used her most 
savagely. Her face was covered with blood, 
and this inhuman creature had beaten the 
child until she could hardly stand. She would 
savagely clutch her throat and squeeze it, or 
beat her on her mouth with a wooden shoe, 
until she could with difficulty eat her food. 
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I saw this child myself when I visited the 
Mission in April, and my heart was sick 
with sympathy. She had two deep cuts on 
her head, only partly healed, made by the 
blows from a hatchet, and her little hands 
were still black and blue, and swollen up like 
pincushions. She was being trained for a 
life of evil, and in 
the meantime was 
the slave of the 
woman who, for 
her own profit, 
kept the child 
sewing slippers 
day and night. I 
am glad to beable 
| to state that the 
} woman was ar- 
rested for cruelty 
and fined. 
ms The bright side 

} of this dark pic- 
ture may be found 
in looking at the 
record of the good 
j work done in the 
} Missions. Dur- 
ing the past year 
twenty-seven new 
members have 
been added to the 
Home, most of 
them young girls, 
taken away either 
from an actual life 
| of shame, or the 
prospect of one. 
There are at pres- 
j ent forty-two in- 
mates. A num- 
ber of older wom- 
en have been 
helped to escape 
from slavery and to reach Chinaand their own 
friends in safety. During the past fourteen 
years, since the Mission has been in existence, 
three hundred and fifty have been assisted 
and protected there. The ultimate object of 
the Mission work is the protection and edu- 
cation of these girls, and to find homes for 
them, or good husbands from the better class 
of men of their own race. 

The last picture is that of Ah Yane, the 
meaning of whose name is ‘‘The Golden 
Eagle.’ This girl’sfather had died in China, 
and the mother and an older sister came over 
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the seas in search of work, bringing the little 
one with them. But they fell among thieves, 
and soon were both helpless inmates of 
brothels. The mother had this child with 
her, but when she was nine years old, the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
brought her to the Mission. Here she re- 
mained for ten years, developing into a beau- 
tiful and charming maiden, with a sweet voice 
and many accomplishments. She learned to 
speak the English language as her own, and 
became interpreter and organist of the Mis- 
sion. When nineteen years of age she mar- 
ried a young Chinese merchant of good repu- 
tation from Santa Barbara, and now lives 
there, a happy and honored wife in her own 
home. There are sixteen such homes at the 
present time on the Pacific Coast alone, each 
of which owes its peaceful happiness to a res- 
cue effected by the Presbyterian Mission. 
With the realization that these statements 
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are facts, one ceases to wonder at the strong 
prejudice prevailing on the Pacific Coast 
against the immigration of the Chinese, and 
the rejoicings over the recent passage of the 
Exclusion Bill. And yet, my readers, I have 
heard it affirmed that these things are true in 
whatsoever city there exists a Chinese quar- 
ter. Iknow this statement to be indisputable 
on the Pacific Coast, at Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Monterey, and other towns, but have 
not investigated this charge concerning the 
eastern cities. Have wea slave-mart and do 
these things take place in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston ? 

Let us open closed doors, and bring the 
light of day to shine in upon this fearful ques- 
tion. Let us blot this evil from the face of 
the earth, at least from our own land; and 
endeavor to purify the social atmosphere of 
the foreign quarters in our large cities, that 
a little child may walk unharmed therein, 


CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


BY FANNIE PALMER TINKER. 


r | ‘HE Woman’s Press Club of New York 
has grown in numbers and impor- 
tance until it now takes its place 
among the leading clubs of the city, 

and deserves to be mentioned as among the 

latter-day achievements of women. It is 
necessarily composed of bright brainy 
women, who have been able to stand their 
ground, not only as club members, but also 
in the heat of battle in modern journalism ; 
and amerrier, happier, wittier set of women, 
breadwinners, most of them, than they, it 
would be hardtofind. They are not all mem- 
bers of the metropolitan press, ’tis true, but 
all of them have risen to some recognition in 
the field of literature, or in some kindred pro- 
fession, which entitles them to a membership 
here, and a place among brainworkers gen- 
erally, and it may be readily understood what 
chuuy aifairs the social gatherings of theclub 
are when a hundred or more such women get 
together for a niica . sur of rest and recrea- 
ti-~ “ile thev hol .ob over a dainty cup 
ot Uolong. it is a 1east of wit and a tiow 
of laughter, and refreshment to the heart 
and minds of all. Looking in upon one 
of these meetings one is reminded of her 
school days when ‘‘the girls’”’ threw aside 
G-Nov, 


the cares of the class room and went on a 
lark. 

The object of the c!ub, however, is not 
alone that of pleasure and sociability, nor in 
fact is pleasure its chief aim. Its raison 
@ étre is, according to the reading of its consti- 
tution, to gain for women the advantages 
arising from unity, fellowship, and co-opera- 
tion with those engaged in similar pursuits. 
To be mutually helpful is the ruling article of 
faith among its members, and it is a faith 
that is lived up to as nearly as possible, be it 
said for the credit and encouragement of 
women’s clubs generally. So far all has 
been peace and harmony within its borders. 

The club found its birth in the busy brain 
of Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), its president, one 
of the originators and organizers of Sorosis, 
and one of the most ‘‘clubable’’ little bodies 
in the world, a woman of gentle y anner, of 
fine executive ability, and great te t. Under 
the tuition and management of M,_. Croly, the 
azrowth of the club hes been so: pid that it 
would seem almost to nave sprung {ull-fledged 
intobeing. It wasin November, 1889, that it 
drew its first breath and opened its infant 
eyes upon the great bustling city of New 
York, the brightest, healthiest youngster in 
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the town. Not yet three years old, it has al- 
ready made itself heard in club circles. Its 
membership now numbers over one hun- 
dred, and it already feels itself sufficiently 
well grown to set up housekeeping in a cosy 
flat at No. 126 East Twenty-Third Street, in 
the very center of the city’s activity. This 
it was enabled to do after the benefit tendered 
at the Casinoa few months ago, when a hand- 
some sum was realized through the efforts of 
the members of the dramatic profession. 

In passing, it may be said that the club has 
tried to show its appreciation of this gener- 
osity by assisting at the recent Actors’ Fund 
Fair, held in May in the Madison Square 
Garden, where the Woman’s Press Club was 
represented by a booth, areproduction of the 
Old Curiosity Shop of London which has been 
immortalized by Charles Dickens. 

Here a remarkably fine collection of an- 
tiques and relics of all sorts was displayed 
and sold for the benefit of the fair. The Lit- 
tle Nell of the occasion was no less a person- 
age than Miss Jennie Wilder, the sister of 
Marshall Wilder, and herselfa gifted little 
elocutionist. For lack of room in the old 
shop, andon account, too, of his sex, this be- 
ing exclusively a woman’s effort, Nell’s 
grandfather was conspicuous for his absence, 
but in every other respect the shop was true 
to life and a very attractive feature of the great 
bazaar. The unselfish way in which the 
members of the Press Club worked upon this 
occasion shows the good feeling existing in 
Bohemia, one profession for another. 

The club began its housekeeping in a very 
modest way and has experienced the pleasure 
of seeing its home grow in beauty and comfort 
gradually, each newly acquired piece of 
furniture and each new bit of china being a 
fresh sourceof joy to the members collectively 
and individually. Tables and light camp 
chairs necessary for the regular meetings 
were the first things furnished. Then came 
from different members contributions of fur- 
niture, china, and silver, till the rooms have, 
as before said, already begun to look very 
cosy and homelike. 

The suite consists of four apartments and 
a bathroom. The walls of the large front 
room which serves as parlor, are of terra cotta 
with a frieze having in it a tracery of deeper 
tones. The ceiling is of cream white with 
delicate tints of dull pink and green, and the 
floor of parquetry in dark and light woods. 
A cherry mantel with tiling of tawny brown 


is upon one side of the room, and against the 
opposite wall is the president’s chair with a 
long oak table in front of it. This chairisa 
very handsome one of the Gothic style, in 
black walnut with leather upholstering, and 
was purchased with a fifty-dollar check sent 
for the purpose by Mrs. Frank Leslie Wilde. 
Over it hangs an etching by Kruseman Van 
Etten, sent by Miss Elita Proctor Otis. The 
table was the gift of the executive committee, 
which is composed of Mrs. E. A. Connor, Mrs. 
Florence C. Ives, Miss Calrica La Favre, and 
Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick. The handsome Da- 
ghestan rug which lies in front of the table was 
sent by another member, a pupil of St. Gon- 
dins, who also contributed some exquisite 
hand-painted china. Next to the chimney isa 
bookcase and the little five o’clock tea tables. 

In the large back room the walls are gray- 
ish blue, with a frieze of old gold and gilt, 
while the mantel is of oak with olive tiling. 
A large Japanese screen is the gift of Mrs. J. 
C. Croly, and the dainty china cups and sau- 
cers in the cupboard are contributions from 
various members. A Persian loving-cup and 
two pretty little Dresden cups and saucers are 
from Mrs. Fleming, wife of a prominent and 
wealthy New York physician, while the an- 
tique chair near by is the gift of Mrs. Kate 
Bostwick. A sumptuous solid silver tea urn 
has been purchased by the cluband numerous 
little odds and ends necessary to the kitchen 
department have also been supplied either by 
individual members or from the general treas- 
ury. 

The regular meetings of the club occur on 
the second and last Saturdays of each month, 
except during the months of July, August, 
and September, when a vacation is taken. 
The first of these meetings is for business, 
and the second for social and literary pur- 
poses. The rooms are open, however, at any 
time for the use of the club members, and of- 
ten a dozen or more will meet for a social 
chat, or a stray member will run in to write 
a letter, or preparea hastily demanded article 
for the press. Occasionally, too, they meet 
friends from out of town here and plan for a 
day’s shopping or sight-seeing together. It 
is a pleasant resting place for the daughters 
of the pen and pencil at all times. 


Among the more prominent members of 


the club are, besides Mrs. Croly, who has al- 
ready been mentioned, Mrs. E. A. Connor of 
the American Press Association, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Kirk Ames, who publishes a little sheet 
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of her own entitled Eleanor Kirk’s Ideas, 
Miss E. G. Gordon of the New York World, 
Mrs. Florence Finch Kelley of the San. Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Countess Annie de Mon- 
taigu, Miss Elita Proctor Otis, Mrs. Kate 
Bostwick of the Brooklyn Zag/e, Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, Mrs. Jennie Holtzmeyer Posenfeld, 
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wife of Sidney Rosenfeld, Miss Mary F. Sey- 
mour, editor of 7he Business Woman's Jour- 
nal, Mrs. Frank Leslie Wilde, Miss Eliza J. 
Nicholson of the New Orleans Picayune, Mrs. 
Sara J. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood), and 
Mrs. Emma Beckwith, Brooklyn’s former 
candidate for mayor. 


PLEASANT ACQUAINTANCES. 


BY MARGARET N. WISHARD, 


“Society is nothing but a rallying point for 
omnipotent forces to do their work. On the 
doctrine of Influence the whole vast pyramid of 
humanity is built.”—Henry S. Drummond. 


OST of us in casting up our accounts 
M with society readily enroll two 
classes with whom we are willing 
to open social debit and credit col- 
umns,—family and friends. As for the rest 
of the world, we recognize its existence, but 
in the same way in which we recognize other 
solar systems,—so remote as to have no per- 
ceptible effect upon the orbit of our lives. 
The parallel ceases before we reflect that the 
other systems have an attraction and influ- 
ence upon our planetary family modifying 
and modified by its course through multi- 
plied millions of miles of space ; there is an 
outer social world about us with which we 
come in contact, momentarily it may be, but 
with such repetition, the daily life of many 
is largely made up of passing contacts, not 
sufficiently recognized as a part of our social 
life. 

An ethical study of our social relations and 
obligations to the world should concede a 
larger amount of attention than is usually 
paid to the “pleasant acquaintance.” To 
this individual, who makes no pretense of 
readiness to stand sponsor for us, as indeed 
he should not, we acknowledge no social 
debt. The friendly acquaintance in fact per- 
forms an indispensable office for society ; he 
cements it. Without him it would fall apart 
into closely bound groups as disconnected as 
islands. Far be it from the present writer to 
discount the inalienable rights and offices of 
deep friendship ; from them springs human 
happiness. However, a humble attendant 
waits upon this queen of hearts, bearing her 
gifts and scattering her benefits to the world ; 
this attendant is friendliness. 


A wide difference exists between the 
friend and the friendly acquaintance. The 
friendly acquaintance perhaps plays upon 
but onechord. If the touch be a true one 
however, and the chord different from that 
touched by another, the tone is pleasurable. 
Our close intimacies for the most part decide 
our happiness. Our general social atmos- 
phere, however, is determined by our friendly 
acquaintanceships. Relationsof this kind are 
established not like friendships through a 
magnetic current of temperamental sympa- 
thy, but are formed by the mutual recognition 
of qualities demanding respect. Our friends 
may lack virtues yet we hold to them. Such 
strains are fatal to friendly acquaintances. 
Because of the great demands which we ex- 
pect a friend freely to yield to, we are ob- 
livious of the debt we owe to the humble serv- 
itor whose smaller offering society would be 
sadly discomfited without. Wherever met, 
be it at home, at the crowded reception, at 
the parlor lecture, on the street, in the unac- 
customed church, in the strange city, the 
friendly acquaintance throws a passing sun- 
beam upon existence to be reflected for a 
much longer time from the gladdened heart of 
one receiving it. 

It is the friendly acquaintance who, after 
the day is over, drops in and finding host 
tired from the part he has played in the busi- 
ness affairs of the world during the day, and 
the hostess in the same condition from the 
pressure of home demands, beguiles them 
both into freshness by some bit of lively 
gossip, the latest joke, an interesting detail 
of some event of the world’s doings, a rem- 
iniscence, an inside view of some political 
situation, supplying by these simple means 
an excellent tonic for weariness of body and 
mind. The friendly acquaintance meets us 
on the street, often depressed for good or bad 
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reasons, and by the simple cordiality of a 
chance greeting and inquiry for our welfare 
softens the gray horizon of our contempla- 
tion. It is oftenest from the friendly ac- 
quaintance that we learn of the newest 
topics of the day ; the latest literary and ar- 
tistic movements and triumphs ; the brilliant 
if light gossip concerning the eccentricities 
and personalities of ascendant intellectual 
stars. Through him our views of events 
and questions are broadened with our sym- 
pathies and charity. He supplies enjoyable 
divertisement varying the main trend of ex- 
istence. 

Many there are however who deny the 
claim of this factor of our social system. 
Excellent people are numerous who declare 
an individual's duty to go the full length of 
a friendship or ‘‘make no pretense.” Any 
other course appears to these thoroughly 
honest ones as ‘‘deceptive.’’ By them it is 
considered a lack of sincerity to retain a call- 
ing list larger than those for whom one would 
walk over hot plowshares. It is really 
deemed by some such reasoners a virtue to 
exhibit utter indifference within bounds of 
civility toward an individual for whom one 
is not prepared to wage war to the knife. 
How often we hear such an expression as 
‘‘Of all martyrdoms, save me from that of 
calling on people for whom I do not care, 
and receiving back their calls,—a perfect 
school of insincerity.” 

While insincerity is the false growth which 
sometimes appears in place of the fruit of 
friendliness in society, therecan be no excuse 
found for it in the practice of cultivating a 
large list of friendly acquaintances and keep- 
ing them in that relation. Should one’s call- 
ing list be pruned down to include only those 
whose disappearance would cause a cleft in 
one’s life, whom one truly loves, thelist of 
most people would be exceedingly small ; and 
without attaching any reproach, for love is 
not governed by the will, as friendliness 
should be. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
our social obligations are limited to such 
small dimensions? The friendly acquaint- 
ance is society’s provision for disposing of 
the surplus kindliness and sympathy in 
which a large nature abounds even after be- 
stowing lavish amounts of it upon those at- 
tached by ties of kindred or love. Only 
through such relations can the average per- 
son, not able to endow institutions, donate 
libraries or museums, or leave to the world 


any treasure in literature or art, exert any 
kindly influence upon the world outside of 
his immediate circle. Yet he owes something 
to it. We demand more from each for the 
welfare of society than the man was willing 
to contribute who prayed, ‘‘Lord bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife, us 
four and no more.”’ 

We have all seen the effects upon commu- 
nities of the lack of friendly acquaintanceship. 
There are no towns so dead and uninterest- 
ing socially, as those broken up into small 
cliques of intimate friends, each unwilling to 
sacrifice its exclusiveness for the benefits de- 
rived from a more varied circle, and from the 
exertion of a truly friendly spirit. Yet each 
clique may consist of devoted friends. Asa 
matter of fact, nevertheless, the clique spirit 
strongly developed in a locality is often at- 
tended with small jealousies and _heart- 
burning envyings inside of a single clique of 
inseparables. A circle of friends when so 
superlatively bound together as to exclude 
the world, eventually victimize each other to 
vent their human nature. Life like a web of 
cloth is enriched by the interweaving of 
threads of many hues from time totime, along- 
side with the main pattern. Itisa play in 
which the movement were much brighter by 
the addition of side groups and subordinate 
events to the main characters and their 
blending career. Weenjoyeven the momen- 
tary glance ofthe passenger bound in the op- 
posite direction. We need the God-speed of 
the host with whom we are thrown buta 
short time ; the wish-you-well of those with 
whom we have met upon the plane of a sin- 
gle virtue or taste. 

We count affection worth while, although 
unrequited. Friendly acquaintance never 
incurs such disappointment. Every loving 
deed for a friend may be labeled, ‘‘ for value 
received.’’ Every friendly act done outside 
one’s inner circle is a free gift asking no re- 
turn. It inevitably brings one, however. 
The extension of a kindly sympathy where 
not demanded by ties of affection is the sun- 
shine calling forth the sweetest traits of the 
heart—charity, forbearance, agreeableness. 
One cannot put forth such exertion without 
a fresh baptism of charity ; todo it success- 
fully often demands forbearance, and always 
agreeableness. The relation is a delicate one 
requiring tact to preserve, and disappearing 
with friction which is only the test of friend- 
ship. Friendly acquaintanceship rewards 
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service through reaction. It cannot be a 
pleasure to hear a voluble housewife descant 
interminably upon the evils of servants, ills 
of children, and ailments of herself. Thetact 
required, meanwhile, to change the tenor of 
such a mind, the dignity, to keep guiltless of 
similar abuses of social privileges, the se- 
renity, to remain calm and good-humored 
through such social ordeals, and the intelli- 
gence, to replace the distorted troubles of the 
self-distressing mind with some broader view 
or pacifying reflection—the cultivation of 
these qualities constitutes a preparatory 
school for saintship well worth entering. A 
cultivated, self-poised woman who can listen 
calmly and sweetly tothe gushing disclosures 
of a pair of débutanie callers regarding a sea- 
son’s conquests and prospects will bear 
study. It will eventuate before the conver- 
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sation closes that the thoughtless girl will 
receive some kind of inner admonition that 
she has been monopolizing time tothe exclu- 
sion of perhaps more appropriate themes. 
She will not conceive that the intimation was 
first born in the mind of her hearer. She 
will remember to act on it next time. Tact 
is a trusty stand by of the friendly acquaint- 
ance. 

Thus to cultivate the outer world is not to 
sacrifice the inner and dearer. The two en- 
deavors rather react on each other, close 
friendships strengthening and sweetening, 
while outside friendliness heightens our ap- 
preciation of all that is good. Independence 
of character is not so desirable as interde- 
pendence, growing out of friendly acquaint- 
ance, which is another name for love toward 
every human creature. 


THE WOMAN’S WORLD IN PARIS. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


UST now I am more interested in the 
J Woman’s World of Paris than of Lon- 
don. The reason I can easily explain. 
I was spending a month or so in a lit- 
tle French provincial town when THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for September reached me. You 
remember in that number the article on 
‘‘Women Art Students in Paris’? I read it 
with much interest. I sympathized with the 
greater part of it, for I think in America just 
now, we are making a serious mistake in 
sending such legions of art students—men as 
well as women—to Paris. However, my ob- 
ject in writing to-day is not to repeat what 
has already been said, and said so well. 

It was only a few days afier reading the ar- 
ticle in question that I went to Paris. There 
Ifound walls and kiosks posted with an- 
nouncements of an exhibition of ‘‘ Les Arts 
dela Femme’’ (the Arts of Woman) in the 
Palais de L’ Industrie, where the Salon is 
held every spring. Here, I thought, was my 
chance to see what women are doing in 
France, what has been the result of the new 
facilities offered to them in schools and 
studios. And soI decided to stay overa 
day or two in Paris in order to study their 
work and make a note, for all whom it might 
interest, of their progress. A show, planned 
on such a large scale and given in the very 





center of the modern art world, could not but 
be representative. 

Let me say at once that seldom have I 
been disappointed more woefully. Perhaps I 
ought to have guessed something of the 
truth when I first looked at that fine effective 
poster, with the graceful figure of a woman 
holding up the scroll on which the announce- 
ment was printed, for in a corner was the 
well-known signature of Forain, its designer. 
If an exhibition could be made of woman’s 
art work, was it possible that she was not yet 
artist enough to design her own poster? 

A first glance at the great glass-covered 
court, filled with sculpture and cool, green 
plants when I had last seen it in May, ex- 
plained how mistaken I had been in my ex- 
pectations. With its countless stands and 
booths of silversmiths and perfumers, of dra- 
pers and milliners, it looked like a mammoth 
bazaar. And when I went upstairs to the 
array of rooms given over to pictures during 
the Salon, though I found far more to inter- 
est me, the general character of the exhibits 
wasthesame. The arts of woman, in this 
case, did not mean the work of her hands, 
but any and everything with the least claim 
to beauty, made for her benefit. 

Now, though the show was not at all what 
I had come to see, I found it only too signifi- 
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cant and expressive in its own way. A 
woman who works herself and who is thrown 
chiefly with women who share her interests 
and occupations, is very apt to lose touch 
with the great majority of her sex, and to 
forget what it is that most appeals tothem in 
their idleness. Moreover there is so much 
talk to-day of the emancipation of women, 
that one is apt to overlook thetruth that this 
talk refers only to the few. Itis healthy, 
therefore, to be brought occasionally face to 
face with the real facts, and an admirable op- 
portunity for this is now to be had at the 
Palais de L’ Industrie. 

A walk around the galleries convinces the 
unbiased visitor that, throughout the ages, 
cress has been the one all important thought 
of woman. But little that is shown does not 
relate immediately to costume. The many 
and ever-varying fashions, down to the pres- 
ent time, are illustrated in every possible 
manner. There are wax busts that give the 
history of coiffure from the contemporary of 
Aspasia to our own leaders of fashion. There 
are photographs of archaic drapery and me- 
dieval robes, delightfully quaint fashion- 
plates of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and confections fresh from 
the Paris shops. lElaborately furnished, 
old-fashioned and modern interiors have 
been arranged with wax ladies receiving and 
playing the harpand drinking tea—in a word 
doing the honors of the Sa/oz. There are 
jewels and laces and all imaginable toilet ac- 
cessories. There are odd pieces of furniture, 
dainty toilet tables, toy writing desks. But 
examples of women’s work there would be 
none, but for one notable exception. Thisis 
the embroidery, which goes far in helping to 
redeem the pleasantly frivolous nature of the 
show. Itis very gorgeous. Priestly stoles 
and chasubles, draperies and altar cloths 
glow with color and fairly bewilder you with 
the riches and loveliness of their designs. I 
often think that these old embroideries, like 
the old stained glass, gain something by the 
toning down of time. : 

The modern exhibits differ in main features 
but slightly from the older collections. But 
Ithink it worth noting that while in the 
fashioning of gowns, in the making of cor- 
sets, in the dainty devices of linen for 
trousseau or layette, exhibitors prove them- 
selves adepts, they have fallen off sadly in 
embroidery. It must be admitted that in 
this respect the collection can scarce be called 


representative, since there is nothing from 
South Kensington, nothing from Miss Mor- 
ris, who is one of the greatest modern artists 
of the needle. Buta special interest is at- 
tached to what little is shown by French 
women since, with gowns and corsets and 
linen, it comes from national and profes- 
sional schools ; hence it reveals the tendency 
in the present industrial education of women 
in France, Ifit be to fashion, rather than 
beauty, these schools cater, the natural con- 
clusion is that itis for fashion the French 
world of women mostly cares. An elegant 
corset is to the Parisian far more desirable 
than a beautiful bit of embroidery. When 
you come down to the so-called people, how- 
ever, mattersare mended. Thereare delight- 
ful costumes and household linen, artistic 
if somewhat barbarous in their decoration, 
which are the work of Bohemian and Hun- 
garian peasants. 

Though it was the hope of seeing the art- 
work of wometi that led me to the exhibition, 
for all the pictures and statues I found there 
I would as gladly have stayed away. I sup- 
pose it was a concession that two rooms 
could be spared for woman artists, but the 
display therein made was hardly worth it. It 
impressed me as very meager and insignifi- 
cant—in quality, I mean. And yet all the 
principal French women were there: Mad- 
am Lemaire, Mademoiselle Abbema, Marie 
Bashkirtseff, who seems more a Parisian 
than a Russian. Had the collection been 
more international, perhaps the result would 
have been more satisfactory. I am not sure, 
however. What women may doin the future 
no one can say ; but it is certain that so far 
they have not manifested the slightest genius 
as painters. Take Marie Bashkirtseff as a typ- 
ical instance. Few women have so quickly 
gained a reputation. Here was her ‘‘ Jean and 
Jacques,’’ one of her most famous canvases— 
you have readabout it in herdiary. I looked 
at the two little French gamins in their black 
aprons, one with a green leaf in his mouth. 
They are very real in the sense that a photo- 
graph is real, very carefully done, very accu- 
rately rendered after the manner of Bastien. 
But that is all that can be said for them. Of 
the sense of beauty, the sense of decoration, 
in a word of the true feeling for art, there is 
not atrace. Is it that Mr. Hamerton is right 
and that though women can make the best 
pupils with a man for master, they can orig- 
inate little or nothing of themselves? 
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FTER great victories are won, the 

A names of those who did heroic deeds 

are called, and to them is awarded 

the medal of honor. Often those 

names are all unknown until that hour ; they 

were not leaders or commanding officers, but 

men in the rank and file who went straight 

into the midst of the fight, regardless of dan- 

ger and difficulty, because they believed their 

duty lay just there ; men whose single pur- 

pose and intrepid action inspired their com- 
trades with the same heroic courage. 

Such lives are lived out also in the world’s 
battlefields, and one has just fallen out of the 
ranks of the great battalions who are fighting 
against the powers of evil, whose name will 
ring down the line of heaven’s hosts when the 
roll call of the saints triumphant is made in 
eternity. 

Mary T. Hill Willard, the venerable mother 
of that great American woman, Frances E. 
Willard, has in her eighty-eighth year gone 
toherlong home. “All the rest of the fam- 
ily are over there,”” she said to her daughter 
the other day ; ‘‘ they have been gone a long 
time, and I think if I were with them now we 
could all help you White Ribboners from the 
other side.”” No speech could be more char- 
acteristic of her life, even though it was ut- 
tered as she stood on the verge of the great 
ocean looking to that horizon toward which 
she was so soon to sail, with the light of eter- 
nity shining on her serene face. 

Her life had been spent in helpfulness ; it 
was her genius to give the impulse of en- 
couragement to all engaged in any great work ; 
and even when the weakness of increasing 
years weighed on her, this ruling spirit was 
still strong. The message that came from 
her at the Boston convention of the National 
W.C. T. U., the last that will ever inspire 
those true-hearted women who have gathered 
so loyally round her peerless daughter, seemed 
at that time to have a prophetic touch : 


“ As one who stands upon the shore 
And sees the life-boat speed to save, 
Though all too weak to take an oar, 
I send a cheer across the wave.” 


Probably no woman has accomplished a 
more extraordinary work in any reform move- 


“SAINT COURAGEOUS.” 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


ment than Frances Willard, and during those 
years of labor in which she often traveled 
from ten to thirty thousand miles in the 
twelve months, and built up the greatest 
woman’s organization that the world has yet 
seen, the enthusiasm and intelligent interest 
of the mother, who waited patiently in the 
solitude of home for the tidings of her daugh- 
ter’s success, were perhaps among her great- 
est sources of inspiration. 

It was an education to be with Mrs. Willard. 
She never talked of trifling things. All her 
life she had been an insatiable reader, and her 
knowledge of the great questions of the day to 
the time of her death was comprehensive and 
exact. Her mind was strong and vigorous, 
and during the time that it was my great priv- 
ilege to form one of that sacred home circle, 
I used to wonder at the physical and intellec- 
tual activity which enabled her to rise at six 
in the morning, and to have read and classified 
all the intelligence in the daily papers before 
the other members of the family were astir. 

Mrs. Willard came of sturdy New England 
stock; she was born ona Vermont farm, her 
father, John Hill, being a well-known pioneer, 
He removed from Massachusetts to Vermont 
when that country was almost untrodden, 
and (again, later) he removed with his family 
in the deep snow of the winter of 1815 to Mon- 
roe County. 

Little ten-year-old Mary never forgot that 
journey, and still told of it seventy years 
later. After she had married J. F. Willard at 
the age of twenty-seven, and after three 
children were born, she and her husband 
both took a full collegiate course at Oberlin, 
Ohio, in 1840. Then, as Mr. Willard was 
threatened with consumption, they took up 
all their earthly goods in three big “ prairie 
schooners,’’ one of which Mrs. Willard drove 
herself, and after three weeks’ travel, settled 
on the prairies of Wisconsin. There Mrs. 
Willard proved a model pioneer’s wife. With 
her two little daughters sitting on their fath- 
er’s writing desk before her in the wagon, she 
drove her team as well as either of the other 
drivers. One day on their journey they 
reached Chicago, astraggling, muddy village 
it was then, witha sign sticking up in the 
mud, on which she bade her little daughter 
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spell outtheinscription. ‘‘ No bottom here,” 

read the future temperance reformer, and with 
wondering eyes she asked her mother, ‘‘ What 
does that mean?’”’ ‘‘ It means that we will not 
make our home in Chicago,”’ said her father, 

although some twenty years after he changed 
his mind ; and to-day, rearing its proud head 
in that electric city, stands fairest of all the 
great modern buildings, the Woman’s Tem- 
ple, the seal of all that Frances Willard has 
accomplished for the uplifting and benefit of 
women. 

And so it came that the Willard family 
pursued their journey and pitched their camp 
in Wisconsin near Janesville, and began at 
once to build out of the woods and prairies a 
home which in time became the prize farm of 
Rock County ; there the Willards remained 
until ’58, when they removed to Evanston to 
give their daughters and only son an educa- 
tion. Here Mr. Willard died, and here their 
fair young daughter Mary, whose biography 
is written by her sister in the ‘‘ Nineteen 
Beautiful Years’’ which has been an inspira- 
tion to many other lives, passed away. The 
brother was soon to follow, leaving Mrs. Wil- 
lard with her one remaining daughter. 

During all these years of the hardships of 
a pioneer life, Mrs. Willard never forgot the 
importance of her children’s education ; not 
a word of complaint did any one hear from 
her about lack of society, or the drudgery of 
a life to which she had never been accustomed. 
‘*T have buried myself on this farm that I 
may reappear in my children,”’ was her con- 
stant thought. And her wish has certainly 


been fulfilled in all that God has given as the 
fruit of her daughter's toil. She was in the 
evening of life the center of her little circle: 
as she sat in her favorite rocking chair in the 
quiet of Rest Cottage, her face would beam 
with interest as she listened to the various 
stages of the great reform movement to which 
her heart was so wedded, and her quiet voice 
would lead morning after morning in prayer, 
in those early hours when we assembled in 
the little parlor before the busy days began,— 
wonderful prayers—the outpouring of a soul 
that lived and walked with God, that under- 
stood the deep things of the fuller life. Her 
favorite motto, ‘‘It is better farther on,” is 
now fulfilled, and ‘‘Saint Courageous,’ as 
the White Ribbon women loved to call her, 
now lives in the fullness of the perfect day, 
and sees “‘ face to face.’’ 

The last wordsI received from her were 
dictated to her daughter a few days be- 
fore her death. ‘‘I peacefully go,” she said, 
“to the large company of my kindred and 
beloved who have been gathering in heaven 
for well-nigh a hundred years. Gravitation 
sets that way ;they seem to beckon to me, they 
are with me and have been almost palpable 
for years ; this is no fancy, it is true as the 
Bible. They have been very consciously with 
me, and have kept me up in many a lonely 
hour. I presume they are getting ready for 
me over there, when by my second birth I 
shall appear among them, just as in this 
world our folks at home got ready before I 
came; God bring us all to heaven through 
Christ our Lord. Amen and amen !’’ 


HOW SOCIETY IN INDIA SUFFERS FROM WOMAN’S POSITION. 
BY AGNES BURCHARD. 


Translated from the ‘' Frauenberuf’’ for ‘' Tne Cnautauquan.” 


Y the will of Providence man and 
B woman are two members of one body, 
the human society ; and if one mem- 
ber is grievously ill, the other 
member and the whole body must necessarily 
suffer. This law of nature, which asserts it- 
self in both the piant and animal worlds, 
makes no exception in the case of the 
Hindoos. 
The women, who are shut in by the four 
walls of their homes, who breathe no fresh air, 
enjoy no sunshine, become weaker from gen- 


eration to generation. Oppressed by super- 
stition and prejudice, left in complete igno- 
rance, they can interest themselves only in 
most trivial matters ; they cannot be other- 
wise than entirely indifferent to the welfare 
of the nation. These imprisoned mothers 
cannot raise their children to be better than 
themselves ; for as is the tree and the soil, 
the fruit will be. What teacher can teach 
such a child, entrusted to such a mother till 
its seventh or eighth year? The generation 
which is growing up in India seems steadily 
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to degenerate, physically and mentally, the 
mother transmitting her weakness and her in- 
difference to her offspring. These women, en- 
tirely subjected to the law, gradually learn 
to be glad to lean on somebody,to be depend- 
ent on somebody, and their sons, too, are 
content to let themselves be led by another 
and to exercise no will of their own. 
Woman’s wretchedness is revenged in the 
incapacity of her sons, and the Indian nation 
must die a lingering, sad death if it is not 
rescued in time. 

The ignorance of women is a hindrance 
to any future advancement; it hinders 
changes and improvements in the house and 
out of it; it hinders husband and son from 
undertaking anything new or from going 
abroad to gain any useful knowledge. 

Hindoo women are incapable of properly 
fulfilling the high and noble duty that a 
mother owes to her children, and this be- 
cause they have no knowledge whatever of 
the most common hygienic laws of living. 
They do not know how to take care of their 
children, who, consequently, so often die or 
grow up weak, miserablecreatures. Assoon 
as children are large enough they are al- 
lowed to run until they are about eight years 
old, having no intelligent mother to train 
their young lives. 

The more one learns of the Hindoo woman 
in her abandoned dependence, the clearer it 
is that only training will avail anything, and 
that above all else she must learn to rely 
upon herself. 

The condition of her instruction is shown 
by the statistical report of 1883. Only two 
hundred thousand among ninety-nine mil- 
lion women could read and write. When 
one thinks of the difficulties in the way 
of those who are anxious to learn, one 
can but wonder that any learn at all. 
Women of the upper class believe that 
if they touch a book their husbands will 
die, and the fear of becoming a widow is 
greater than their thirst for knowledge. 
At any rate they must carefully keep 
their studies a secret since their husbands’ 
relations would soon forbid such wickedness. 

The existing British and mission schools 
ordinarily are not very attractive for little 
girls. The few English and American 
women who are stationed there act to the 


best of their ability, and take much pains, 
but they have to work against the odds of a 
new climate and a strange tongue. No, the 
uplifting of the nation must be done by itself 
from within outward; it must be done by 
training the women and through them the 
whole race, by an inborn culture ; India needs 
girls and women who will make it their life 
mission to uplift their fellow-beings by ex- 
ample and precept. 

Toaccomplish this Pundita Ramabai has 
appointed for her own special task. She 
plans to make teachers of the unfortunate 
widows of the upper class, and to put an end 
to their misery in blessed activity ; the de- 
spised widows will thus become a blessing 
instead of a reproach. 

The census of 1891 showed that of the 
widows in India 669, 100 were not yet twenty 
years old; 78,976 had not yet reached their 
ninth year—and all these children must not 
remarry. If only schools were founded 
where these girls could learn to make them- 
selves independent of their relations by use- 
ful work and the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, many tragic events would be 
avoided. The English government, pre- 
vailed upon by the persuasion and great zeal 
of Mrs. Mary Carpenter, has founded a few 
schools and teachers’ seminaries for the girls 
of India. 

But the impossibility of breaking through 
the strong rules of caste stands in the way 
of the co-operation of the natives. A 
widow of the upper caste cannot attend these 
schools without being considered by her 
friends as an outcast. Neither can she enter 
a mission school if she is an orthodox Hin- 
doo, for, according to their convictions, to 
have anything to do with a people of a 
strange belief and a strange land is to lose all 
hope of eternal blessedness. 

Therefore houses must be opened to these 
young widows where they can live according 
to the rules of their caste, and where they can 
be trained for teachers, for nurses, house- 
keepers, and in all branches of housework 
and allarts. Libraries must be kept of such 
a nature, and expositions opened that shall 
help to release their minds from the bonds of 
ignorance. 

Let the women of every land come in power 
to the aid of this good cause. 
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A SERIOUS 





QUESTION. 


BY ELEANOR LAMBEC. 


lectured before the Chautauqua Cir- 

cle of acertaintown. As he walked 

back to his hotel he was an amused 
listener to the conversation of four ladies just 
in front of him. They commented upon the 
lecturer, criticised the lecture, which they 
agreed was well done, and then discussed the 
audience. 

‘*What a shame there were no more men 
there!’’ said one. 

“I think so,’’ rejoined another ; “‘if this 
thing goes on what are we going to do about 
husbands for our girls ?”’ 

Thereupon the gentleman behind could not 
help saying to himself with considerable 
vehemence: ‘‘What, I wonder, are you 
going to do with the husbands you already 
have?”’ 

The pertinency of the remark will be more 
appreciated when you know that three of 
those four women were married, yet not one 
was attended by her husband ; moreover, that 
the one Chautauqua Circle of the place had 
twenty-five members, all ladies. 

This double question, involving congeni- 
ality of thought and plans for the husbands 
and wives of the prese xt and future, is a fruit- 
ful text. Nor does one .:-ed to be anything 
more than a thoughtful obs:-ver—and who 
can observe without being thoughtful ?—to 
know that the present tendency is to destroy 
all congeniality by developing diverse phases 
of the male and female nature. To insure 
matrimonial affinity there must be common 
interests and ambitions; the closest sym- 
pathy, oneness, in the highest, most sacred 
motives of either. Under the present régime 
this is impossible. 

What isthisvégime ? The education of the 
girls and neglect of the boys. This condition 
is due largeiy to that evii which is the par- 
ent of so many other evils, and our national 
besetting sin, the gold fever. The laborof the 
boys of a family is a commodity to be ex- 
changed for dollars and cents, and, blinded 
by their craze for these, parents forget their 
sons need any other accomplishment or quali- 
fication. In many cases the boy is taken 
from school to follow the plow, or tend the 
shop, or learn a trade, or follow any one of 
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a thousand vocations to which he may aspire, 
In other cases, where parents are able and 
willing to provide for the boy’s education, he 
is so consumed with the thirst for money that 
he takes matters into his own hands, and an- 
nounces that education or no education he is 
going into the world to make his fortune. 

But while the boys are being forced or push- 
ing themselves into the business arena and 
out of the intellectual, the girls of the same 
families are comparing school catalogues, 
discussing higher education for women, and 
eagerly grasping at every help to brain de- 
velopment. 

You think the case is overstated? Then 
how do you account for the increased num- 
ber of girls’ schools in the last twenty-five 
years? In the state where the writer lives 
every townof any importance boasts a young 
ladies’ seminary or college, some towns have 
two and even three, all well-filled ; all over 
the state there are private schools, claiming 
to be ‘‘ mixed,’’ yet the male element is woe- 
fully lacking ; the state university has a fair 
attendance of young women, and they form 
a majority of the pupils at the three normal 
schools. Now reckon the schools for boys 
and young men only ; they may be counted 
upon the fingersof one hand! A dismal con- 
trast! The boys are working with their 
hands : the girls with their brains. 

What are the resuits from this unequal ar- 
rangement? Takeanexample: Hereis Miss 
B, who has just graduated from M— Female 
College with honors. She reads Virgil, 
Dante, and Goethe in the original; she ab- 
jures trashy literature, but makes good books 
her most intimate friends; she has ideas on 
statesmanship, glows with patriotism, and 
can give a reason for her political faith ; in 
short, she is a woman with developed brain, 
one of a large class, whose number is grow- 
ing constantly. 

Miss B leaves school with this thorough 
intellectual bent, and enters society ; bright 
and attractive, admirers are not lacking. 
With many of them she played when a child, 
and they are sons of her father’s friends, so 
she welcomes them ; but she cannot repress a 
smile when one tells her he thinks ‘‘ Tom 
Sawyer,” ‘‘by—er—Dickens, awfully fun- 
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ny”’; or fail in a contemptuous glance at an- 
other, who declares he knows no more about 
Latin than a dog knows about the moon, 
andis glad he doesn’t. What good would 
a dead languagedohim! In athreemonths’ 
course he has learned enough German to sell 
goods to a German customer, and that is all 
he wants of a foreign tongue. 

But with all their educational shortcomings 
these men possess attractions, and our her- 
oine is all woman, so she convinces herself 
that the learning of the male population is 
confined to college professors and some law- 
yers, doctors, and ministers ; then she marries 
one of the young men whose ignorance some- 
times amuses her. 

One of two results must follow : either she 
sinks to the level of her husband, renounces 
ambition and aspiration, regales her literary 
palate, as he does, with news items and sport- 
ing reports ; or she must lead a dual exist- 
ence; externally, the loving, sympathetic 
wife, whose husband’s tastes and interests 
are hers; but nourishing within a higher, 
nobler life, a sacred fire which burns in se- 
clusion, which cannot be suppressed, but 
ever grows and brightens with her years. Of 
this inner life her husband has no knowledge, 
and if he had would have no sympathy. 

Believe me, the woman who realizes the first 
of these results is the happier. 

Illustrations ad infinitum might be cited in 
proof of the ill effect of this educational ine- 
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quality ; the testimony of men of every call- 
ing might be quoted. But the object of this 
paper is not to convince but to suggest, to 
persuade you to observe for yourself. Note 
the sex of the public school graduates ; in any 
promiscuous assembly contrast the faces of 
the young men with the young women ; into 
one scale of a balance put the aggregate in- 
telligence of the girls of a community, and 
into the other scale that of the boys; then 
you will be convinced, not only that the mas- 
culine mind flouts as unnecessary what the 
feminine strains every energy to obtain, but 
of the pernicious result. 

This evil like many others, in the regenera- 
ting process of time, may right itself; but 
why wait? The remedy lies in the home— 
the true reform school. Teach the boys other 
things than money-getting ; encourage lofty 
ideals. Knowledgeis acircle, and any ad- 
dition to any part increases the whole circum- 
ference ; therefore let boys learn science and 
art and literature as means toa more profit- 
able and commendable business career. 

Thisiscalled woman’sage. Letitcontinue 
so in the sense that she is finding her rights 
and her sphere. But in the flush of this 
movement let us avoid the usual extreme in- 
cident toreform. Let us not have Miranda 
and Caliban as intellectual types of the sexes, 
but re-live under the condition of that happy 
Garden, when man was the image of the 
Creator, and woman his helpmeet. 
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EAST RIVER, 


NEW YORK. 


BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, 


_ rustling and faint sigh of oaken leaves 
Fills the pure current of the autumn air 
That with delicious coolness fans my hair, 
And all the languid summer morn retrieves ; 
It is a nectar from the snowy eaves 
Of heaven falling, giving men to share 
The delicate beaker of a Hebe fair. 
A murmur from the unseen city weaves 
A wind-quelled hum with dronings of the bee ; 
Tall ships swim by me ’neath the steep green slope 
Whence I o’erpeer their pennons ; their black prows 
Make steady surging and crisp melody 
Along the tide. In all the steel-blue cope 


Of heaven no cloud the splendor disallows. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE FRIEND POET. 


it is a day of national sadness on which the 
voice of freedom’s bard is stilled. Had the 
Haverhill bell, instead of tolling one for each 
of the eighty-four years of Whittier’s life, 
pealed one for each person influenced by his 
lines the bell would be ringing for years to 
come. Whittier has lived long only to add 
to the beauty of his poems that of a modest, 
endearing life. Had he died fifty years ago 
his would have been a fruitful life, yet few 
would have mourned him and those not be- 
cause of his poetic legacies, but rather because 
of his sympathy with acause, hated by most 
people. It is his later work which has placed 
Whittier among that brilliant coterie who 
have given dignity to American literature. 
Holmes and Whittier so outlived the others it 
almost seemed as if fate had spared them 
until they should rekindle their fires in this 
dull age. 

The life just hidden of the Quaker lyrist 
has in the main been uneventful, though pro- 
ductive of momentous events. Born at Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, on a lonely farm shut in 
by wooded hills skirting the Merrimac, his 
childhood surroundings could not be consid- 
ered such as would wooagentle muse. Rug- 
gedness of hill and plainness of cottage home, 
which had been built nearly two hundred 
years before, corresponded with the austerity 
of family discipline, that of the Society of 
Friends, to which his parents belonged. The 
farm was poor, and the family had to work 
hard and live frugally. The ‘‘ barefoot boy ’’ 
was useful as a farm boy usually is, driving 
home the cows from the pasture, carrying in 
wood for the glowing kitchen fire, and help- 
ing at harvesting in boyish ways. In this se- 
cluded valley, with not a neighbor’s house in 
sight, but as unconscious of loneliness as na- 
ture herself, young Whittier grew up gath- 
ering 

‘Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood.” 


Here the love of nature, the perception of 
her homely beauty, and acquaintance with 
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New England domestic life sank into the 
boy’s heart to remain forever, rendering the 
reading of his rural descriptions like thread- 
ing green pastures and wandering beside still 
waters. The family were unaware that they 
were harboring a rare spirit in their midst. 
The boy took his chances with others, such 
as they were, and went to school three months 
in the winter from his seventh to his sixteenth 
year. His devout parents like other intelli- 
gent folk of the time provided their children 
with Fox’s ‘‘ Martyrs,”’ a metrical ‘‘ Life of 
David,’’ and a few other similar books, aside 
from the Bible. Nota book of poems was al- 
lowed in the family library. By chance 
young Whittier, who had roamed at large 
among the books of neighbors, obtained when 
fourteen years of age a copy of Burns. 
The bookenchained him. Ballad after ballad 
he learned by heart. The poetictinder caught 
the spark. Thesoul of the genius stirred and 
began to recognize its own existence ; Whit- 
tier began writing verses and finally sent one 
to Garrison, editor of the Newburyport Free 
Press. When the issue containing it reached 
him, it was some time before he could be re- 
called to things mundane. Resolving to ac- 
quire more of an education, he made shoes to 
earn the means, and received two years’ tu- 
ition at Haverhill Academy. The successive 
steps of the young poet’s advancement can- 
not be traced here ; he was, however, begin- 
ning to find his name known and his work 
welcomed by editors when the first reform 
wave of Abolition swept over and carried him 
with it. 

The first work in dead earnest of Whittier’s 
life was the espousal by his pen of the cause 
of freedom. Becoming the secretary of the 
Antislavery Society he moved to Philadel- 
phia to edit an organ of that body. The 
sacking and burning of his office was fol- 
lowed by a break-down in health, causing 
his return to Amesbury near his old home, 
where with his mother he has virtually lived 
since in quiet independence. Having de- 
voted his muse to the freeing of the slave, 
the Quaker’s lyrics became the war songs of 
his party. With unremitting energy they 
blazed their path, burning their way into the 
hearts of more and more people. Their crea- 
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tor considered himself more a reformer than 
a poet ; consequently his poems of freedom 
are less works of art than instigators to ac- 
tion. Bound by his sect’s devotion to peace, 
Whittier was heartbroken when the war tem- 
pest finally burst. He had advocated the 
settlement of the question of slavery by the 
ballot and had been one of the founders of the 
new political party. When violence came 
upon the land he laid aside his pen and said 
he would write no more. This resolution 
was happily not kept. 

The poet’s work at that time suggested 
anything but the peaceful idyls which have 
flowed from his heart since. He ranked asa 
poetic controversialist, a fiery reformer, 
rather than the interpreter of placid rural 
domesticity. His greatest work as an artist 
remained to be done. Peace being restored, 
his lyre began to give forth melodies that 
have made the retreated vales of the Merri- 
mac classic ground. He becamea far greater 
singer of ideal themes than he had been of 
burdening wrongs. The valley-cradle which 
nursed him is no longer obscure. Country- 
men north and south delight to visit the 
spot, tracing ‘‘The River Path,” ‘‘ The Silver 
Quiascung,’’ ‘‘ The Indian Burying Ground,” 
and threading the lovely scenes of his sylvan 
meditations. Collections of Whittier’s 
poems make a bouquet, every flower of which 
is the delicate growth of some New England 
hill or dell. New England domestic life has 
been made historic by’ the cameos he has 
cut from it, revealing it possessing a charac- 
ter as deep as it is often represented narrow. 


“Snow-bound’”’ represents the poet in his most: 


characteristic vein. Not an element of ideal- 
ized reality in the unpretentious scene, which 
is that of the poet’s home, is wanting. Noth- 
ing could add to its perfection. 


“Meanwhile, we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows. 

* x % * * 

“ And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 
And close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.”’ 
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Most of Whittier’s descriptive poems 
abound in delicious drawings from nature so 
true, the odors, the rustling leaves, the 
tangled foliage seem sensibly present. Even 
an enumeration of the especially choice of 
them is not within the limits of this mention. 

Whittier’s life until his very late decline 
has been a steady unfolding, a sweetening 
and ripening. He sang because songs came 
to him, always with ease and spontaneously. 
Rhyming seemed his native utterance. Suc- 
cess did not change a line of his character in 
its simple humility. His religion was a mat- 
ter of straightforward living and unwavering 
belief in ‘‘The Eternal Goodness.’’ Truly 
his life was as his lasting lyrics a swelling 
song, grand and sweet. While some of his 
works have their lasting friends and others 
may be forgotten, ‘‘Snow-bound,’”’ ‘The 
Tent on the Beach,”’ ‘‘ Maud Muller,’’ ‘‘ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” and ‘‘The Barefoot Boy”’ 
will ever be loved by all who speak our 
tongue. 


THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 


VERY few people knew before R. E. Peary 
started for the Arctic regions in June last 
yearthat this young civil engineer in the 
United States Navy had set his heart upon 
reaching the north coast of Greenland by a 
new and untried route. The idea had lived 
with him for years. He had conceived the 
theory, which no one else seems to have en- 
tertained, that the best road to the far north 
was over the great ice capof inner Green- 
land. He had tested his theory in a two- 
hundred-mile sledge journey on the inland 
ice of South Greenland and came home more 
than ever convinced that he had found the 
true route to the north coast. Few authori- 
ties indorsed his views. He received little 
encouragement from any source. But he 
had unbounded faith in his idea, and no ob- 
stacles could weaken his purpose to bring it 
tothe test. He put his time, energy, and 
money into the project; and now after a 
year’s campaigning in latitudes that mark 
man’s nearest approach to the North Pole he 
has come home with laurels as bright as any 
ever won by an Arctic explorer. 

No element of good luck has entered into 
Peary’s success. His theory was true and he 
has simply reaped the benefits of it. His 
equipment was the least costly ever provided 
for a great Arctic undertaking ; but every 
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dollar of the few thousands he could raise 
was made to go as far as a dollar could go in 
the purchase of those supplies which had been 
most approved by the experience of all his 
predecessors. Tothe details of his equip- 
ment he had given many months of study, 
His sledges were unlike any heretofore used 
in those latitudes, but, as he expected, they 
seem to have proved far superior for inland 
ice travel to those used by Nansen in his 
trip across South Greenland. The fact that 
he accomplished the formidable task he took 
in hand may be attributed to the correctness 
of his theory, to the superiority of his 
sledges, to the adequacy of his equipment, 
slender as it was, and to his own indomitable 
determination, enthusiasm, and common 
sense. 

Few of the costliest Arctic expeditions have 
been so fruitful in results; and Mr. Peary’s 
achievements are all the more noteworthy 
because they have been accomplished so 
modestly and with such meager resources. 
His sledge journey on the inland ice is com- 
parable in the distance traveled and the aver- 
age speed attained with the greatest sledging 
feats of the years when many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were spent in the 
search for Sir John Franklin. Nothing to be 
compared with this 1,300 miles journey has 
been done on the inland ice, Nordenskiold’s 
Lapps having made only about one fourth, 
and Dr. Nansen only about one fifth of this 
distance. Peary has indeed discovered the 
royal road to the north of Greenland ; and 
when another attack upon the Pole is made, 
after Nansen fails, as he probably will, to 
reach that goal by entering the ice north of 
the new Siberian islands, there is scarcely 
any doubt that Peary’s route on the inland 
ice will be the first stage of the journey. 

Mr. Peary has conclusively solved the 
question of the northern extension of the 
great ice cap. His discoveries strikingly 
confirm the opinion, long ago expressed by 
Gen. Greely, that the inland ice ends below 
the eighty-second parallel ; and, more inter- 
esting still, he has shown with almost abso- 
lute certainty, that the northwest extension 
of Greenland really ends at Victoria Inlet, 
and that the coasts visited or seen by Lock- 
wood north of that point are in fact detached 
masses along which Lockwood traveled for 
a considerable distance north of the main- 
land. 

Peary reached the Arctic Ocean at Inde- 


pendence Bay, a hundred and fifty miles south 
of east of the point attained by Beaumont in 
1876. It is now quite certain that Beaumont 
traveled almost to the extreme northwestern 
part of the mainland and Peary’s discoveries 
show that the east and west coasts of Green- 
land converge rapidly after passing the 
seventy-seventh parallel and that the most 
northern point of the great island is upward 
of two hundred miles farther south than, un- 
til his return, was thought probable. 

Mr. Peary struck the northeast coast over 
two hundred miles northwest of the point 
where Lambert sighted the east coast in the 
seventeenth century, and about three hundred 
miles above Cape Bismarck discovered by the 
Koldeway expedition in 1870. It would, of 
course, have been very desirable had Peary 
found it possible, to follow the unknown 
shores between the points on the coast now 
definitely fixed. Therecan be no doubt how- 
ever that the data collected by Mr. Peary will 
be accepted by geographers as adequate for 
the approximate mapping of the north of 
Greenland, Although these coasts cannot 
yet be traced on the map with minute accu- 
racy, Peary has practically settled forall time 
the vexed question of the northern extension 
of the island. Not many years ago the great 
geographer Petermann was of the opinion 
that Greenland might extend to or beyond 
the Pole. When Peary went north last year 
he thought the island might possibly attain 
the eighty-fifth parallel. It is now quite cer- 
tain that the mainland does not reach above 
the eighty-third parallel. 

* Another distinct service which Peary has 
rendered to the mapping of Greenland is his 
complete survey of that deep indentation in 
the west coast known as Inglefield Gulf. 
Baffin’s vessel floated in the waters at the en- 
trance to this gulf over three centuries ago; 
but it was reserved for Peary to map and name 
the glaciers and mountains that line its 
shores. He has been able also to collect data 
for the first thorough scientific study of the 
Arctic Highlanders, whose isolation and 
hardships have made them peculiarly the 
objects of sympathy and interest. He has 
counted, measured, and photographed them, 
studied their daily lives and their dialect, and 
has brought home a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of their handiwork. He found them most 
helpful and inoffensive ; and the year that 
brought the explorer and his young wife 
among them dispensing acts of kindness and 
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generosity will long be a bright spot in the 
memory of these poor people. 

In brief, the results which have made the 
Peary expedition a conspicuous success are 
the determination of the northern limits of 
the great ice cap, the attainment of the high- 
est point ever reached on the northeast coast, 
the collection of data which make it possible 
approximately to map the northern coasts, 
the proof that the inner ice cap is a feasible 
highway, the survey of Inglefield Gulf, the 
thorough study of the northern Eskimos, and 
the accumulation of large collections. It is 
a magnificent record ; and the explorer and 
his gallant comrades will be duly honored for 
the splendid services they have rendered to 


geography. 


POETRY AND RHYME, 


EVERY now and again the attempt is made 
to prove that poetry, aside from conventional 
blank verse, is independent of rhyme; or, in 
other words, that rhyme is a worn-out orna- 
ment which is no longer capable of giving a 
high pleasure to the esthetic sense. Mr. 
Theodore Watts in his admirable essay on 
poetry chose a happy word when he used 
‘‘surprise’’ to express the sensation most de- 
sirable in reading rhymed verse. We must 
expect to be surprised and then the expecta- 
tion must be adequately fulfilled, 

Critics with a ‘‘scientific bias” of mind 
have been disposed to smile at the flabbiness 
which to them seems inherent in the man 
who can care to be made to ‘shiver and 
shake,”’ like the child in Grimm’s fairy tale. 
They call such a taste rudimentary and ask 
men and women to cast off the weakness of 
mere appetite for surprise like that engen- 
dered by ‘‘boo!’’ at the end of a ghost story. 
But when the subject has been well thought 
out we shall find that even science falls stale 
as soon as it sharpens no expectation and 
springs no new surprise. When Newton 
flung forth the universal magnetism, and 
when Darwin declared the law of evolution, 
the thrill was enjoyed and the sense of im- 
pending disclosure was all the more inten- 
sified. 

Poetry is but an expression of what is im- 
manent in nature, a manifestation more or 
less concrete of the invisible and the inevita- 
ble. True poets are always prophets ; they 
foresay not events but moods of development. 
Verse has from the first been the poet’s ve- 


hicle of expression. The most ancient ex- 
amples of song not only fulfill the require- 
ments of rhythm but in one way or another 
satisfy a natural appetency for pleasurable 
surprise. The Hebrew poets had a language 
capable of but a fewsimple ornaments of 
expression, but it could compass a billowy, 
wide-sweeping ocean of music whose undula- 
tions were enormous. The Greeks of the 
golden age, and even down to Theocritus, 
made their surprises by means of various 
turns of diction, phrasing, and composition. 
Assonance, alliteration, and the cunning ar- 
rangement of pauses and stops served to ef- 
fect in their poetry what rhyme is the cap- 
sheaf of in ours. Without knowing the 
meaning of a single word in the following 
lines from Sappho, the person able merely to 
pronounce the phrases aloud cannot fail to 
catch a waft of strange music : 

"Apert 02 doxpov kerddee 30 bedwv pahtvwr, 
aidvacbpsvov 02 gihhwy kina katappst. 


In our language this frequent occurrence of 
the final syllable ‘‘on,’’ albeit with differing 
pronunciation, would be a discord. Accus- 
tomed to carrying sounds far along we can- 
not brook these choppy waves of assonance ; 
but to one whose thoughts from infancy, 
and perhaps through heredity, had been 
formed and expressed in old Greek, the 
music which can thrill even an English 
ear must have doubtless been exquisitely 
magical, 

We cannot, however, leap to the conclu- 
sion that (because the Hebrews could roll out 
rhymeless verse like the sound of thunder on 
Sinai) we have in our language the same ele- 
mentary materials which the ancients found 
in theirs. The Greeks could make un- 
rhymed lyrics supremely musical and at the 
same time absolutely interpretive of life. 
Does the English language permit us tocom- 
pass as much in a like way? Milton could 
write ten-syllabled lines of ponderous ‘‘ gran- 
deur, gloom, and glory,”” and Shakespeare 
could reproduce life in conventional if ever 
incomparable blank verse; but these great 
masters felt the indomitable need of rhyme 
when they came to write their splendid Eng- 
lish lyrics. 

Great poets do not revolt against their 
means of expression. It is here that Whit- 
man falls far short. Pindar, Homer, 
Sappho, Theocritus, not one of these rebelled 
against the simplest terms of the condition 
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imposed by the nature of their language. It 
was the post classics who sought alien forms 
and methods. Walt Whitmanopenly sought 
for extrinsic and outlandish vehicles of ex- 
pression. How different were Shakespeare 
and Milton ! 

Longfellow in ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ tried to make 
a Scandinavian meter serve in the place of 
English rhythm and rhyme; but the effort 
will not bear repeating. Mr. William Sharp 
has done some excellent unrhymed English 
versifying, and so has Mr. Henley. These 
examples, however, but serve to render em- 
phatic the limitation of our endurance of 
monotony. McPherson’s ‘‘ Ossian’’ and the 
labored efforts of Tennyson to imitate Greek 
modes and meters are sufficient to more than 
suggest the failure which must follow any 


attempt to make a general revolt against 
rhyme in English poetry. 

Rhyme is, indeed, a prime element of our 
song; and it has been enduring without ap- 
preciable wear. It is but a few years since 
Swinburne struck a new strain of surprise 
with it. Before him came Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the rest. 
Here in America Emerson and Sidney Lanier 
have touched extremes along the margin of 
safe versification. The immortal lyrics of 
our language are, however, of simple meters 
and perfectly rhymed; and the ‘“‘Odetoa 
Nightingale’’ by Keats is no more stale than 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets or one of Swin- 
burne’s latest erotics. A butterfly might as 
well shed its wings as for English lyric 
poetry to cast off rhyme. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


NEVER have the people of this nation been 
brought so face to face with a spectacle which 
in itself illustrates what the triumph of the 
war meant, as during the recent encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at Wash- 
ington. Twenty-seven years ago a hundred 
and fifty thousand of those who had faced 
shot and shell for the Union’s sake, passed in 
review of Grant and Lincoln in thesame city. 
They had no such object lesson of what their 
service had accomplished, as at this return, 
after a quarter of a century, during which 
locks have been whitening and war-worn 
bodies weakening. On that march they trod 
arough, cobblestone pavement varied by 
stretches of soft clay, through an overgrown, 
straggling village. Overcrowded barracks 
packed in parks and outskirts were the best 
quarters the city could offerthem. Govern- 
ment offices were scarce to beseen, chaotically 
stored in private buildings. Little wonder if 
many a loyal hero questioned the good of it 
all, if this were the best the nation could do 
for its capital. Washington to-day proves 
monumentally the worth of the struggle. 
Had it been lost, where would have been the 
stately Treasury whose stamp carries security 
in the farthest lands? What of the noble 
State Department through whose offices New 
Orleans and Seattle are alike able peacefully 
to settle disturbances with foreigners? What 
of the War Department securing the fron- 


tiersman in his cabin ; the Interior fostering 
invention, providing industry with homes, 
and collecting statistics valuable to every 
state alike? Had the service of these soldiers 
been futile, Washington to-day would bea 
far sorrier sight than twenty-seven years ago. 
Its triumphant survival, with what that 
means, should gladden every veteran’s eye, 
saddened by the absence of Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Logan, Thomas, Mac-Pherson, and 
Meade. 


SHOULD the means already taken to prevent 
the spread of cholera, remain effective next 
summer the scare will not have been without 
its wholesome results. Our large cities have 
generally ‘‘ tidied ’’ themselves up until their 
faces shine with recent scrubbing. New York 
streets are kept immaculate by scavengers 
who pounce upon every bit of débris or filth 
the moment it appears. Tenement inspect- 
ors, in increased numbers, have been re- 
quired to make more frequent and more 
thorough inspections than usual. Inland 
cities have taken the housecleaning fever, 
the result of all of it being to place our closely 
built communities in especially good sanitary 
condition in readiness for the Exposition year. 
Quarantine has taken hold of inland states 
as well as of ports, that declared by Illinois 
serving to cause the refusal of immigrants as 
passengers by the great trunk lines running 
west. Immigration itself has been stayed 
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slightly, thousands being detained from com- 
ing by the twenty-day quarantine circular, 
who will now wait another year to bestow 
their presence upon us. Most beneficial is 
the direction of general attention to two pub- 
lic needs upon which there is scarce a doubt 
that the next session of Congress will act: 
that of uniform federal quarantine, and of the 
restriction of immigration which has brought 
upon us this pestilence. 

WHILE the census reports on religious 
bodies confirm the fact that churches are 
prone to splits and forming new sects, it is 
gratifying to note events in various portions 
of the Christian world, denoting an equally 
active spirit of liberalism and tolerance. A 
Theological Seminary has lately been estab- 
lished at Boulder, Colorado, whose faculty of 
nine members represents seven denomina- 
tions. There is little doubt in such an insti- 
tution but that students will take that view 
which seems to them best, without over- 
persuasion from any sect. The employment 
by Spurgeon’s congregation, a Baptist body, 
of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, a Presbyterian di- 
vine, to serve the Tabernacle pulpit as stated 
supply, is proof from another quarter of a 
Christianity higher than creed. The Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, just closed at Toronto, 
serves to controvert the assumption that sub- 
divisions of a single sect are more antago- 
nistic than bodies widely differing. The de- 
liberations of this assembly, whose delegates 
came from every quarter of the globe, were 
harmoniously conducted to represent the 
many shades of belief that have evolved out 
of common adherence to the Confession of 
Faith. Theseincidents are truestraws show- 
ing the drift of modern Christian culture. 

Ir is held to be poor economy to congratu- 
late events before their arrival, yet the la- 
bor undertaken by Mrs. John A. Logan to 
collect $1,000,000 for the prospective Meth- 
odist American University at Washington 
City, is one upon which the praise and co- 
operation of women cannot be too generously 
bestowed. The university is now an assured 
and gigantic fact. Land wortha half million 
has already been donated to it by the city, 
and an endowment of $10,000,000 is confi- 
dently counted upon. The university is 
intended only to supply post-graduate and 
specialized courses, consequently it does not 
infringe upon any field now covered, but fills 
astrong demand of American college grad- 
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uates. Mrs. Logan’s proposition is to raise 
her magnificent gift by thoroughly organiz- 
ing the women of the country for the purpose 
of founding one hundred scholarships of 
$10,000 each, for women students only. 
Women have never been recognized as bene- 
ficiaries of scholarships, until recently by St. 
Andrews of Scotland. What is the signifi- 
cance of one hundred free scholarships to 
girls hitherto unable to study farther than 
regular college curriculums, will soon be 
shown by the impulse to education which 
this benefaction will confer upon all Ameri- 
can womanhood, 

FRIENDS of civil service reform in balan- 
cing accounts of the present administration 
with those of the last, which was a creditable 
one in the advance of federal service reform, 
have reason to rejoice over later achieve- 
ments. Within the past three years, many 
noteworthy extensions of the merit system 
have been made: The educational branch of 
the Indian service, involving seven hundred 
employees, has been brought under the clas- 
sified service ; labor both skilled and unskilled 
in the navy yards has been placed upona 
competitive system vastly reducing the cost 
of gun manufacture ; competitive examina- 
tions for promotion have been adopted in 
the postal department and in the classified 
post offices of the country; the Fish Com- 
mission including about one hundred and 
fifty employees has been classified. In De- 
cember last President Harrison issued an or- 
der requiring records of efficiency to be kept 
in each department upon which promotions 
should be based. This was a much-needed 
advance complementing the work of entrance 
examinations. While there is a large work 
yet to be done in reform, it is a source of 
public congratulation that the 34,000 places 
now under the merit system, amounting to 
one fifth the whole federal service, comprise 
by far the most important positions in the 
government. 


ALLUSION was recently made in these col- 
umuns to the work of the Patriotic League, a 
new organization for the especial purpose of in- 
stilling into young people, patriotism and in- 
telligent comprehension of our institutions. 
In line with this movement may be mentioned 
a notable advance now making in our pub- 
lic schools in teaching the same principles. 
Public opinion, spontaneous and widespread, 
has demanded in various ways recently that 
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the children of this country shall be Ameri- 
cans, and shall know what American means. 
The work of the G. A. R. and the Woman’s 
Relief Corps in hoisting the flag above every 
school building, has been supplemented by 
that of a juvenile newspaper which offers 
flags for prizes to schoolchildren of all the 
schools of the country for the best essays on 
patriotic subjects. In some places there are 
annual prizes for essays on patriotism. Flag 
exercises are being experimented upon and 
will rapidly become a feature of school drills. 
The Columbus celebration to occur on Oct. 21 
in all public schools will give additional im- 
petus to this movement. Were we not ad- 
mitting un-American residents faster than 
we are rearing up Americans, what ideal citi- 
zens we would develop ! 

Ir is doubtful whether the late threat of a 
plague has suggested to many of us what a 
boon to humanity is the recent science of bac- 
teriology, aided by photo-micrography, or 
the photographing of microscopic organisms. 
- Varieties of bacteria whether harmless or 
poisonous, spiral, spherical, or rod-shaped in- 
habiting a drop of water, are as well known 
to the bacteriologist as his fellow-townsmen. 
If the presence of a poisonous germ be sus- 
pected, he takes the tiniest possible particle 
of water infected, mixes it with gelatine and 
beef extract and sets itaway. The gelatine 
holds the germs apart, the bouillon feeds them 
and soon colonies ofeach species are developed, 
and a single germ which meant death tothou- 
sands of people is detected and dealt with. 
These germs which were once thought to be 
tiny insects are now regarded as the lowest 
form of vegetation ; it is not so abhorrent to 
think even of cholera or typhoid germs when 
known to be vegetable. It is now difficult for 
either of them to enter our ports or proceed 
far when started on their ravages, so well are 
they known, and knowing that it is impos- 
sible to contract the disease resulting from 
each of them, without the system’s receiving 
a live germ which has been propagated ina 
living body, we seem surely approaching a 
time when public intelligence will extend to 
such acquaintance with the limitations of the 
little mischief-makers as to rob them of their 
terrors. 

AT last, we are glad to note, an avenuehas 
been opened through which the “‘ decorative”’ 
girl will soon be able to make her bow in the 
world of usefulness. The decorative girl has 
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long been the subject of caricature. 
There has seemed no reason why any 
sane mortal, girls included, should con- 

ceive any esthetic effect to be obtained 

by adorning a parlor wall with a ma- 

rine view painted on a shovel, be-ribboning 

a coal scuttle, or gilding a milking stool to 

serve as a refining finish to parlor furniture. 

A sad fact has really lurked behind it ; that 

of artistic talent run riot, a result similar to 
that attending the possession of any ability 
undeveloped and denied a field of usefulness. 

The establishment of a School of Applied De- 
sign for Women in New York City affords a 
means by which many hitherto wasted tal- 
ents will find profitable occupation. Under 
instructors who are practical workingmen in 
their various branches, young women are to 
be trained in designing adaptable for use by 
manufacturers of wall paper, carpet, curtains, 
etc. Higher grades of work naturally succeed 
the accomplishment of these humbler kinds, 
such as apply to stained windows, etching, 
designing in metal, and wood-carving. The 
whole project has been developed by the ac- 
tivity of a single woman-philanthropist, in- 
cluding the providing of students witha 
home at a price suited tothe means of an 
average ambitious girl, expecting to earn her 
own living. All honor to the enterprise 
which affords another practical field for those 
whose talents are not attracted by teaching, 
nursing, or typewriting. 

Ovr child criminals number 14,846, all but 
54 being undertwenty-four years of age. The 
number does not therefore seem so appalling 
asthe prospect. What is there so incongru- 
ous in nature as childhood and crime? A 
census report in classifying the crimes com- 
mitted by inmates of juvenile reformatories, 
states that nearly half the offenses of this 
class are against the social order. Offenses 
against property, which among adult crimi- 
nals are nearly one half, are less than one 
third among youthful criminals. Crimes 
against the person, which in adults are about 
one fifth the entire number, are in children 
about one fiftieth. These figures fail to dis- 
close the most alarming phase of the subject. 
Of the whole number of young criminals, 
6,333 are either foreign born or born of one 
or both foreign parents. Of the remainder 
the parentage of almost 3,000 is unknown, 
this number undoubtedly covering a large 
foreign contingent. The only logical con- 
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clusion from these figures and one that should 
startle us is, that while we endeavor to make 
good men and women of our own youth, we 
show not the slightest reluctancy to receiv- 
ing aclass whose offspring is already a re- 
proach and promises to become a menace. 


On September 22, Paris, which stands for 
France, celebrated with parades, drapery, 
flowers, and speeches the centennial of the 
First Republic. Statues of great men were 
garlanded, and the spot where Louis XVI. 
was guillotined was heaped with flowers. 
The festivities however were not so madly 
gay as Parissometimes indulges in. For her, 
it was comparatively sober, appealing espe- 
cially to the reflective and intelligent. When 
the Third Republic came in it was regarded 
as no more than a fresh experiment. It has 
now passed its majority and having been 
guided by wise and able men like Thiers, 
Grévy, and Carnot, is now an established 
fact. Under it France has been in some re- 
gards more energetic and prosperous than 
her neighbors. She has become, in her gov- 
ernmental phases, the most closely watched 
of all powers, by the jealous and unfriendly 
monarchies and empires surrounding her. 
Her object lesson of a successful European 
republic must place a thorn in many a royal 
pillow. Norway is beginning to assert kin- 
dred sentiments. May our cousin republic 
live long and her example be followed on 
every soil. 


THE launching almost every week of a 
naval vessel by this government, the refusal 
by the German emperor to consider the prop- 
osition to reduce the term of military service 
in Germany, and equally indicative measures 
toward strengthening the armaments of other 
European governments fail to suggest the 
rapid approach of arbitration asa means of 
settling international disputes. That public 
sentiment favoring universal peace is never- 
theless growing stronger and more wide- 
spread each year, is proven by the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress which just closed its 
fourth session at Berne, Switzerland, whose 
delegates represented fourteen distinct nation- 
alities. A notable action of this body was 
the passage of a resolution to establish an 
International Arbitration Court to sit at 
Berne, whose members should be appointed 
by such legislators of the various countries 
represented, as believed in peaceable settle- 
ments of differences. This court will have 
no official connection with governments, its 
services being gratuitous, and only intended 
to illustrate the functions of a similar official 
court. Upon the occurrence of disturbances 
between governments it shall announce its 
recommendations as though asked to. Wise 
decisions rendered at such times cannot but 
carry an influence and hasten the day when 
nations will cease the barbaric resort to arms 
which in an individual is now considered 
nothing short of a crime. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


First week (ending November 8). 
“Grecian History.”” Chapter V. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters VII. and VIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Influence of Greek Architecture in the 
United States.” 
“The Columbus Monuments.” 
Sunday Reading for November 6. 
Second week (ending November 16). 
“Grecian History.’”? Chapter VI 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters IX. and X. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Mortality in the United States.” 
“‘ The Greek and the American Democracies.”’ 


Sunday Reading for November 13. 
Third week (ending November 23). 
“Grecian History.’? Chapter VII. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters XI. and XII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“‘ Medical Science.”’ 
“‘ Greek Oracles.” 
Sunday Reading for November 20. 
Fourth week (ending November 30). 
“Grecian History.” Chapter VITI. 
‘“‘The United States and Foreign Powers.’’ 
Chapter XIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Miller and his Mill.” 
Sunday Reading for November 27. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORE. 


FIRST WEEE. 
1. Story—Legend of Theseus. 
2. Paper—The Life of Maximilian. 
3. Reading—‘‘Toussaint L’Ouverture. * 
4. Sketch—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
5. Debate—Is an interoceanic canal expedient 
for the United States ? 


SECOND WEEK. 

I. Paper—Lycurgus. A good history of him 
will be found in Plutarch’s Lives. 

2. Story—‘‘The Pomegranate Seeds.”” A tale 

of the goddess Ceres, To be abridged and 

read from Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales.” 

Sketch—George William Curtis. 

4. Reading—‘“‘ My Chateaux.’’* 

Questions from Zhe Question Table in the 

current number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. Table Talk—News of the day. 

2. Paper—Greek naval architecture—full de- 
scription of a Greek battle ship (trireme). 

3. Book Review—Dickens’ ‘‘Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

4. Catch questions on the week’s reading. Let 
one be appointed who shall prepare a list of 
such questions, noting the points which 
might easily escape attention. Sample ques- 
tions are such as, What city is located at the 
junction of two seas and two continents? 
(see page 96 of ‘“‘Grecian History’’) and 
What city is located at the crossroads of the 
Greek world? (see same book, page 105.) 

5. Debate—Resolved: That the United States 
owed it to France to help her in the French 
Revolution. 

SOLON DAY—NOVEMBER 22. 

I. Table Talk—Solon’s life and his contempo- 
raries, Croesus, Aisop, etc. 

2. Paper—Condition of Athens immediately 
preceding Solon’s time. 


Y 


+ 


*see The Library Table, page 249. 


3- A Study—Solon’s laws. 

4. Paper—Pisistratus and his overthrow of 
Solon’s legislation. 

5. Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTADU- 
QUAN. 


It is taken for granted that the Lesson as 
given for each week in Zhe Outline is to form 
the main feature of each program, though it is 
not repeated each time. There may be as many 
different methods of conducting the lesson as 
there are circles, Those most commonly fol- 
lowed are: To have one teacher appointed who 
shall lead the circle for as long a time as agreed 
upon in different books, and the subjects as 
given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, as they occur in 
the prescribed order; or to have as many differ- 
ent teachers as there are books and subjects, 
each one taking up in turn the assigned work. 
If preferred only one book or subject may be 
studied in the circle, and the rest of the reading 
done at home. One of the most helpful plans 
will be found toconsist in bringing in questions. 
Whenever any member runs across a difficult 
point or any specially interesting point, if he 
will throw it intothe form of a question and 
present it, not only will he find in all probability 
an answer, but the whole circle will have its in- 
terest greatly awakened. 

If all the time is needed for the lesson so 
much the better. No heed need be paid to the 
Suggestive Programs atall. AstheC. LS. C. 
is only asked to follow a reading course, it is in 
some cases preferred to do the reading at home, 
only discussing some points relating to it in the 
circle. In these instances the Programs may 
be found useful. They are in no sense obliga- 
tory and are to be used just as may be wished, 
or to be passed over entirely. If any selection 
called for as a “Reading” is difficult to obtain 
or any exercise is too hard to prepare (for want 
of references or any other reason), drop it out 
altogether or substitute something else in its 
place. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER, 


‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 


P. 58. ‘‘The black broth of Sparta.”” This 
was the most famous dish of the Spartans, and 
was so unpalatable that none but Spartans de- 
sired it. Itis not known of what it was com- 
posed. Plutarch says, ‘‘A certain king of Pontus, 
having heard much of this black broth of theirs, 


sent for a Lacedemonian cook on purpose to 
make him some, but he had no sooner tasted it 
than he found it extremely bad, which the cook 
observing told him, ‘Sir, to make this broth 
relish, you should have bathed yourself in the 
river Eurotas.’ Thetyrant Dionysius complain. 
ing of it was told by the cook that ‘the broth 
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was nothing without the seasoning of cold and 
hunger.’”’ 

Hel/lene. 
Hel’len-ize. 

“‘Monarchies,’’ ‘‘oligarchies,’’ etc. These 
are fine examples of words transplanted with 
very little modification from the Greek into the 
English tongue. The Greek verb arkein means 
torule. Monos meansalone. Writing the two 
words there is formed the name given to one 
ruling alone, a monarch. The Greek word 
oligos means few; hence oligarchy, a form of 
government vested in the hands of a small class. 
The Greek word for people is demos, while an- 
other verb signifying to rule is kratein, whence 
the word democracy. 

P. 59. Zeus [ziis]. O-lym/pi-a. 

P. 60. Eu-boe’a (ce and @ are pronounced 
as €).—Do-de-cap’o-lis.—Il’i-ad. — Od’ys-sey.— 
He/si-od.—The-og’o-ny. 

P. 61. Ar’yans. See page 33 of text-book, 
lower part of the page. 

Thucydides [thu-sid’i-dés].—As-tar’te.—Aph- 
ro-di/te.—-Mycenez [mi-se’ne].—Ti’ryns. 

P. 62. ‘‘Min/’o-taur.”” In thetime of Thé/’- 
se-us the Athenians were in great affliction ‘‘on 
account of the tribute which they were forced to 
pay to Minos, king of Crete. This tribute con- 
sisted of seven youths and seven maidens who 
were sent every year to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, a monster with a bull’s body and a 
human head. It was exceedingly strong and 
fierce, and was kept in a labyrinth constructed 
by Deed/a-lus, so artfully contrived that whoever 
was enclosed in it could by no means find his 
way out unassisted... . Theseus offered him- 
self as one of the victims. When they ar- 
rived in Crete the youths and maideus were ex- 
hibited before Minos ; and A-ri-ad’ne, the daugh- 
ter of the king, being present, became deeply 
enamored of Theseus, by whom her love was re- 
turned. She furnished him with a sword with 
which to encounter the Minotaur, and a clew of 
thread by which he might find his way out of 
the labyrinth. He was successful, slew the 
Minotaur, escaped the labyrinth, and taking 
Ariadne as the companion of his way, with his 
rescued companions sailed for Athens.” 

“T’o.” This was the name ofa nymph with 
whom Zeus was deeply enamored and of whom 
Hera was jealous. One day to save Io from dis- 
covery by Hera, Zeus changed her into the form 
of a beautiful heifer. But the quick Hera dis- 
covered the deception, noticed the heifer, praised 
its beauty, and begged it asa gift. Zeus dared 
not refuse, Hera, after long guarding the 
wretched nymph that she might not be restored 
to her own form, finally sent a gadfly which so 


Plural Hel-le’nés.—Hel-len’ic.— 
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tormented her that she fled overthe whole world 
from its pursuit. At last Zeus interceded for her 
and Hera consented to restore her form and send 
her to her own kin. 

“Ti/tans.” A race of superhuman beings 
who preceded the gods, Zeus being the founder 
of the latter dynasty. The Titans were the sons 
and daughters of Heaven and Earth. On ac- 
count of their great size and strength they are 
often confounded with the race of Giants; but 
the more careful mythological writers give the 
two as entirely different beings. 

“Tro’ad.” The name by which the territory 
in Asia Minor surrounding the city of Troy was 
generally known. 

Do-do’na.—Lycezeus [ly-sé/us]. 

P. 63. Po-si’don.—Hes’ti-a.—De-mé/ter.— 
Argives  [ar’jives].—He-ree’a.—Pan-i-6/ni-a.— 
Myc/a-le. 

P. 64. ‘‘Quin-quen/ni-al.” 
in five years. 

Le’to. — Ar’te-mis. — A-the’na. — Pat’a-ra. — 
Par-nas’sus.—Pyth’/i-a. 

P. 65. ‘‘Athena’s gift to Athens.” ‘The 
tale ran thatin the reign of Ce/’crops, the first 
king of Athens, the two deities [Athena and Nep- 
tune] contended for the possession of the city. 
The gods decreed that it should be awarded to 
the one who produced the gift most useful to 
mortals. Neptune gave the horse ; Athena pro- 
duced the olive. The gods gave judgment that 
the olive was the more useful of the two and 
awarded the city to the goddess; and it was 
named after her, Athens,’’ 

Am phic’ty-on-y.—Ther-mop’y-le. 

P. 66. ‘‘A-crop’o-lis.”” The upper part, or 
the citadel ofa Grecian city ; specifically applied 
to the citadel of Athens. 

‘*Pan-ath-e-nz/’a.’? The chief national festi- 
val of ancient Athens,—Par’the-non.—Cnidus 
[ni’dus].—Cy-the’ra.—A/res. 

P. 67. ‘“Ce’rés.” From the name of this 
goddess of fertility is derived the English word 
cereal, as a name for edible grain. 

He-phes’tus. — Her’més. — Per-seph’o-ne. — 
Di-o-ny’sus.—E-leu/sis. 

P. 68. Di-os-cu’ri.—Cyb’e-le.—Nai‘ads.—O- 
ce’an-ids.— Ne’re-ids.—O/re-ads.—_Mce/re.—E- 
rin/ny-€s,—Sa’tyrs, 

P. 69. Pyth/i-an.—Isth’mi-an.—Ne’me-an.— 
Al-phe’us.—Pi’sa, (Pi-sa’tans.) 

P. 70. O-lym/’pi-ad.—Sta’di-um.—Pen-tath’- 
lon.—Si-mon/i-dés. 

P. 71. Mel-i-cer’tés.—Ne’me-a. 

P. 75. ‘‘Tem/’e-nus.”’ See page 52 of text-book, 

Sicyon [sish’i-on]. 

P. 76. Pel-o-pon-ne’sian.—A-chz’a.—Cres- 
phon/tes. 


Occurring once 
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P. 77. Men-e-la’us.—A-my/’cle.— Ly-cur’- 
gus. 

P. 78. ‘‘Rhetra.”’” The Greek word for un- 
written law, applied specially to the laws of Ly- 
curgus. 

Eph/ors.—Ge-ru/si-a (g like j).—A-ris-to-de’- 
mus. 

P. 80. ‘ Per-i-ce’ci.”’ (c like s).—Spar-ti-a’- 


82. Taygetus [ta-ij’e-tus]. 

83. Hop/lite. 

84. Sys-sit’i-a. 

£6. Tel’e-clus.—I-tho’me. 

87. A-ris-tom/’e-nes, 

. 88. Tyr-tee’us.—Me-tho’ne.—Nav’pli-a. 

P. 89. Cy-nu’ri-a.—Te-ge’a. 

P. 94. “Orient.” From the Latin word 
meaning to rise; understood as applying to the 
sun, it came to be used as a name for the East ; 
especially used of Asia and the far East. 

Or-chom/e-nus.—Chalcis [kal’sis]. 

P. 96. Chalcidice [kal-sid’i-se].—Pot-i-de/a. 

P. 97. Si-no’pe.—Tra-pe/zus.—Cyz/i-cus.— 
Ar-chil’o-chus (ch like k).—Cy’me. 

P. 98. Or-tyg’(j)i-a.—Him/’e-ra.—Ac’ra-gas, 
Ne-ap/o-lis.—E-re’tri-a. 

P. 100. Mas-sil/i-a.—Psammetichus [sam- 
met/i-kus]. 

P. 102. ‘‘Measured value in beeves.” From 
this custom are derived the English words, pe- 
cuniary, peculation, etc. The Latin word for 
cattle was pecus, whence came the Latin pecunia, 
property in cattle, then money ; and the latter 
word the English borrowed and modified. 

P. 103. Tri’remes. 

P. 105. Bac-ch(k)i’a-dee.—Cyp/se-lus, 

P. 106. Per-i-an’der.—Thras-y-bu’lus, 

P. 107. Ag-a-ris’te.—Meg’a-clés.—Per’i-clés, 
—The-ag’(j)e-nés.—Pit’ta-cus.—Po-lyc’ra tes.— 
Phal’a-ris.—Ge’lo.—Hi’e-ro. 

P. 108. ‘‘ Autochthonous [au-tok’tho-nus]. De- 
rived from a Greek compound word, auéos, mean- 
ing self, and chthon meaning earth, land. The 
meaning of the word is given in the text-book. 

Ce-phis’sus.—Erechtheus [e-rek’the-us]. 

P. 109. Eu-pat/ri-de.—Ge-om’o-ri.—Dem- 
i-ur’gi. 

‘*Co/drus.”” The manner in which this king 
gave his life for his people was as follows: An 
oracle had said to the Dorians, who had invaded 
Attica for the purpose of conquest, that they 
would be victorious if they spared the life of the 
Athenian king. Codrus having heard of this 
determined to sacrifice himself. For this pur- 
pose he disguised himself, entered the camp of 
the invaders, provoked a quarrel with one of the 
soldiers, and was killed by him. When the Dor- 
ians learned of the death of the Athenian king, 


wont 


i) 


they withdrew from the country without strik- 
ing a blow. 

P. 111. E-pon’y-mus.—Ba-sil-eus’.—Pol/e- 
march (k),—Thes-moth/e-tz. 

P. 112. Pe-di-eis’.—Par’a li.—Di-a-cri/eis, 

P. 113. Alc-mz’on.—Alc-mz-on’i-de. 

P. 114. Ep-i-men’i-dés. 

P. 115. Se-i-sach-thei’a, 

P. 116. Pen-te-kos’i-o-me’dim-ni.— Hip’- 
peis.—Zeu/gi-tee.—The’tés. 

P. 117. Hal-ir-rho’thi-us.—O-res’tés, 

P. 119. Mil-ti’a-dés.—Chersonesus [ker-so- 
ne’sus. 

P. 120, Di-o-nys‘i-a. 

P. 121. Ni-se’a.—He-gis’tra-tus.—Si-ge/um.— 
Hip-par’chus, 

P, 122, Har-mo/di-us.—A-ris-to-gi’ton, 

P. 123. Cle-om’e-nés.—I-sag’o-ras. 

P. 125. ‘*Ger-ry-man’der.” (gasin get). In 
United States politics, to arrange arbitrarily 
the political divisions of a state in disregard 
of the natural or proper boundaries as indicated 
by geography or position, made soas to give one 
party an unfair advantage in elections, ‘“ This 
was done in Massachusetts at atime when EI- 
bridge Gerry was governor, and it was attributed 
to his influence, hence the name; though it is 
now known that he was opposed to the meas- 
ure.” 

P. 126. Pnyx[nix].—Pryt-a-ne’um. 





‘“THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS.” 

P. 93. ‘‘The divine right of kings.” ‘The 
notion that kings reign by divine right, quite 
independent of the will of the people. This no- 
tion arose from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
where kings are called ‘God's anointed,’ be- 
cause they were God’s vicars on earth when the 
Jews changed their theocracy for a monarchy.”’ 
Pope makes use of the expression in his ‘Dun- 
ciad,’— 

“ The right divine of kingsto govern wrong.” 

*Pré/mi-ér.””, A word borrowed by the Eng- 
lish from the French, and in both languages 
meaning first. As anounin English usage, it 
is the name of the first minister of state, the 
prime minister, ‘The executive power in Great 
Britain is exercised to all practical intents by 
the committee of ministers called the cabinet, 
and these are selected by the leader of the party 
having the majority in the House of Commons, 
who is summoned on the advice of a retiring 
premier who is no longer able to command the 
majority necessary to carry on the queen’s gov- 
ernment, and requested by the sovereign to 
form a cabinet, in which he usually takes the 
office of first lord of the treasury.” 

P. 95. ‘‘Nicaragua”’ [né-ka-ra’/gwa].—Costa 
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Rica [kos’ta ré’k4].—Honduras [hon-doo/ras]. 

P. 97. San Juan [sin H06-an’. The capital H 
indicates a strongly aspirated sound like hwa]. 
“Managua”? [ma-na/gwa]. 

P. 98. ‘‘Stipulations.” An interesting, 
though doubtful story regarding the origin of 
this word is told by Trench in his “‘Study of 
Words.” Hesays, ‘‘It was a Roman custom 
that when two persons would make a mutual 
engagement with one another, they would break 
a straw [the word for which, in Latin, is stipula] 
between them.” The word is derived from a 
very similar Latin word meaning a covenant, a 
bargain, which meaning it retains in its English 
form. 

‘Tehuantepec ’’ [taewan-ta-pek’]. 

P. 99. ‘‘Guatemala’’ [ga-té-ma/la].—Puerto 
Rico [pwer’to ré’ko. Also commonly spelled 
Por’to Ri’co]. 

P. 1o1. ‘The independence of the republic ” 
of Mexico was achieved in 1821, at which time 
Iturbide succeeded in overthrowing the Spanish 
tule, 

Benito Juarez [ba-né’to Hoo-d’rés]. 

P. 105. ‘‘Toussaint L” Ouverture” [too-san 
loo-ver-tiir]. A Haytian general whose right 
name was Francois Dominique Toussaint. He 
was bornof parents who were slaves, and of 
pure negro blood. Himself a slave when the 
blacks arose in insurrection, he joined them 
after his master’s family had escaped to safety. 
Later he was appointed brigadier general. The 
black insurgents espoused the cause of the 
French king, Louis XVI., while their former 
masters received aid from the English. The 
population numbered about 500,000, of which 
38,360 were of European descent, 28,370 free 
people of color, the rest being negro slaves. 
The free colored people, mostly mulattoes, were 
most of them well educated and possessed of 
property, still they were denied political privi- 
leges. They demanded these rights and per- 
suaded the slaves to help them win them. 
Toussaint restored order and governed with 
moderation. Under his orders a liberal consti- 
tution was adopted, and he was chosen presi- 
dent. Later the French having resolved to re- 
duce the negroes again to slavery sent an army 
to the island, which conquered Toussaint, and 
he was carried to France and confined in a dun- 
geon near Besancon, where he died in April, 
1803. 

P. 106. ‘‘Gua/no.”” The excrement of sea 
fowl intermixed with their decomposed bodies 
andeggs. Itis rich in phosphates and ammo- 
nia, and is used as a powerful fertilizer. It is 
said to attain a thickness of 160 feet on the prin- 
cipal Chincha island. The revenue to Peru 
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from this trade exceeded that from all other 


sources, Guano has become an important arti- 
cle of commerce. 
P. 118. ‘‘Ri-pa’ri-an.” From the Latin 


vipa, a bank. Of or pertaining to the banks of 
a river. ‘Riparian rights’ are ‘‘the rights of 
fishery, of ferry, and any other right which is 
properly appendant to the owner of the soil bor- 
dering a river.” 

P. 132. ‘*Mesurado [ma-soo-ra’do]. 

P. 136. ‘‘ Feudal times.’”? Times in which 
the feudal system was in force. Under this sys- 
tem, which prevailed during the Middle Ages, 
“the bulk of the land was divided into feuds or 
fiefs, held by their owners on condition of the 
performance of certain duties, especially mili- 
tary services, to a superior lord, who, on default 
of such performance, could reclaim the land. 
This superior might be either the sovereign or 
some subject who thus held of the sovereign,and 
in turn had created the fief by subinfeudation.”’ 

P. 142. ‘‘Customs-union.’”? ‘A union of in- 
dependent states or nations for the purpose of 
effecting common or similar arrangements for 
the collection of duties on imports,’’ etc. 

P. 143. ‘‘Bourbon.” A member of the last 
royal family of France or of any of its branches. 
“The royal family took its name from its seign- 
iory [or dominion] of Bourbon and succeeded 
to the throne in 1589 in the person of Henry IV. 
The Bourbon dynasty was deposed in 1792 and 
restored in 1814. The revolution of 1830 
brought to the throne Louis Philippe (who was 
deposed in 1848) of the younger or Orleans 
branch.’’ 

P. 152. ‘Privateers.’”» Armed private ves- 
sels which bear the commission of the sovereign 
power to cruise against the enemy. 

P. 153. Genet [shé-na]. 

P. 154. “St. Croix” [sant kroi]. 

P. 160. ‘‘ Habeas corpus.’’ Latin words 
meaning literally, have the body. Other words 
are understood, and the sentence is used with 
imperative force, and then means, have the body 
(of such a one) brought into court. In law it is 
awrit issued by ajudge oracourt demanding 
that the body of a person shall be brought be- 
fore a judge or into court. Specifically itisa 
writ requiring the body of a person restrained of 
liberty to be brought before the court or a judge 
in order that the lawfulness of the detention 
may be inquired into and determined. When 
the writ of habeas corpus is suspended, persons 
who may be deemed dangerous may be arrested 
and detained without resort to the ordinary proc- 
esses of law. 

P. 162. ‘‘ Persona grata.” Latin. A wel- 
come person. The expression is used in diplo- 
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matic language of an embassador or envoy who 
is acceptable at the court to which he is ac- 
credited. 

P. 168. ‘‘Modus vivendi.” latin. A 
method of living. Itis used as the name of a 
compromise between two parties by which they 
may act harmoniously together. 

P. 178. ‘‘Cab-a-lis’tic.” Mysterious, The 
cabalists are those versed in the study of the 
cabala, or mystic doctrine of the Jews. Cabala 
is the name of an elaborate system of theosophy 
in which are contained some of the principal 
doctrines of Brahminismand Buddhism. Later, 
the name was given toa mode of interpreting 
the Old Testament, particularly the books of 
Moses, by which a meaning was brought out 
which was not given in the words themselves, 

P. 181. ‘‘Tal’ley-rand.” In the recently 
published ‘‘ Memoirs of Talleyrand” there are 
many allusions to, and accounts of, the nego- 
tiations between the United States and France. 

P. 183. ‘‘The Hague.” Thecapital of South 
Holland is so named because the city traces its 
origin to a hunting seat erected by the count of 
Holland in the thirteenth century, the park sur- 


rounding which was enclosed by a hage or 
hedge. 

P. 187. “Champagny” [shon-pan-ye]. 

P. 195. ‘‘Laussat”’ [lo-sa]. 


The diacritical marks used in indicating pro- 
nunciation are the common signs, indicating 
the long and short sounds of the vowels. Other 
marks are as follows: 


a as in ask. €asinthere. {i as in full. 
4 as in care. é as in her. fi as in urn. 
a as in arm. iasinpique. ji French x4 
a as in fall. 6 as in orb. (which has no 
th asinthen. | 6 as in move. cor respond- 
the French ing sound in 
nasal 2. English, com- 
ing perhaps 
nearest to 
final y pro- 
longed). 








The sounds of c and g, when not indicated, 
follow the regular rule, being like s and j when 
they come before the vowels e, i, and y, and like 
k and ghard (as in gave) before the other 
vowels, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. L. S. 


‘‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 

1. Q. What formed the triple bond of unity 
among the Hellenes? A. Community of blood, 
of language, and of religion, 

2. Q. How is the Greek language described ? 
A. As the most perfect vehicle of human thought 
which has ever been invented. 

3. Q. Of what were the Greek oracles, games, 
and stage-plays the outgrowth? A. The re- 
ligious system. 

4- Q. Who were styled the Olympian divini- 
ties? A. The twelve great gods of Greece. 

5. Q. How did Zeus rank among these? 
A. As father and king. 

6. Q. With what two divinities did Zeus 
share the control of the universe? A. Posidon, 
king of the seas, and Hades, king of the lower 
regions. 

7. Q. Who was chief among the goddesses? 
A. Hera. 

8. Q. Who was Apollo? A. The god of 
light, the patron of music, and, with Athena, he 
stood for all the best traits in the Hellenic char- 


acter. 

9g. Q. What is the tradition regarding the 
birth of Athena? A. Thatshe sprang full armed 
from the head of Zeus. 


C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


Io. Q. What lesser divinity was more popu” 
lar than many of the greater gods? A. Bac- 
chus, 

11. Q. Name some others of the. supernat- 
ural population of Greece. A. The Naiads, 
Oceanids, Nereids, Oreads, Dryads, the Muses, 
Graces, Fates, Furies, the Satyrs. 

12, Q. What is the first accepted date in 
Grecian history? A. Olympiad I. (776 B. C.) 

13. Q. For how long did the Olympian games 
remain the symbol of Greece? A. More than 
one thousand years. 

14. Q. Name other national games. A. The 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 

15. Q. What formed the essence of Greek 
independence? A. A devotion to truth and 
beauty. 

16. Q. Who was the great Dorian king who 
is said to have introduced coined money? 
A. Phidon. 

17. Q. Who was the foremost man in Spar- 
tan history? A. Lycurgus. 

18. Q. What still unsolved question has puz- 
zled every student of Grecian history? A. How 
there came to be two royal Spartan families. 

19. Q. To what power dil the Helots belong 
as slaves? A. To the Spartan government. 




















20. Q. What was peculiar in the rearing of 
Spartan children? A. The state took full charge 
of them at the age of seven: 

21. Q. At what age did the young Spartan 
become a citizen? A. At thirty. 

22. Q. What wars belong to early Spartan 
history? A. The two Messenian wars. 

23. Q. How much of the Peloponnesus did 
Sparta conquer? A. Allof Laconia and of Mes- 
senia and a third of Argolis, besides being leader 
of several Arcadian cities, 

24. Q. How did it come that the naval su- 
premacy of the Phenicians slipped into the 
hands of the Greeks? A. The conquering As- 
syrian monarchs in the ninth century B. C. 
levied tribute upon Phenician accumulations. 

25. Q. With what was the era of external 
growth succeeding this acquisition of tradeclosely 
joined? A. Widespread constitutional changes. 

26. Q. What form of government bridged 
over the long gap between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy? A. Tyranny. 

27. Q. To whom did the Greeks apply the 
word tyrant? A. To any ruler who absolved 
himself from the restrictions of law and followed 
his own will. 

28. Q. Wheredidthe tyrannies arise? A. In 
Ionia. 

29. Q. Howdid Greek colonists in general 
treat the original ownersof the lands to which 
they went? A. About as the European colo- 
nists treated the American Indians. 

30. Q. When did the era of Greek coloniza- 
tion close? A. In 600 B.C. 

31. Q. Over what lands at that time were 
Greek settlements dotted? A. The coasts ofthe 
Black and Ajgean Seas, southern Italy, Sicily, 
Gaul, and Egypt. 

32. Q. What rank did Athens hold? A. It 
was the foremost city of Greece. 

33. Q. Who was the hero of the Athenians ? 
A, Theseus. 

34. Q. According to tradition why did the 
Athenians change the title of their ruler from 
king to archon? A. Out of honor to Codrus, 
who gave his life to save his people. 

35. Q. In whose hands was the Attic govern- 
ment in the early part of the seventh century, 
B.C.? A. Those of the nobles, who made the 
government a fountain of ills. 

36. Q. Who were the two celebrated law- 
givers of Athens? A. Draco and Solon. 

37. Q. What did the constitution drawn up 
by Solon do for Athens? A. It brought an or- 
ganic and useful unity out of disorganized and 
hostile elements. 

38. Q. Who changed the government estab- 
lished by Solon into atyranny? A. Pisistratus. 
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39. Q. How was the second tyrant over- 
thrown? A. His enemies appealed to the Spar- 
tans for aid, and were successful. 
40. Q. Who then instituted the democratic 
constitution under which Athens entered upon 
her great career? A. Clisthenes, 





‘tH UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS.’’ 

1. Q. What is known as the ‘ Monroe doc- 
trine’”’? A. The declaration made by President 
Monroe that ‘‘ when any American province be- 
came independent, the United States would re- 
gard an attack upon it by a European power as 
an attack on herself.” 

2. Q. In the case of what nation was the first 
direct application of the Monroe doctrine made? 
A. England, when she attempted to establish a 
protectorate over the Mosquito nation. 

3- Q. How was the difficulty finally settled? 
A. By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

4. Q. A question as tothe possession of what 
island has also caused the Monroe doctrine to be 
invoked? A. Cuba. 

5. Q. Inrecent years what called for a most 
vigorous application of this doctrine? A. The 
attempt by the French to establish a monarchy 
in Mexico. 

6. Q. In what other two instances has it 
been necessary to appeal to this doctrine? 
A. Inthe northwest boundary dispute and in 
protecting Santo Domingo against Spain. 

7. Q. When was tbe fact established that 
there was in American waters no western pas- 
sage from Europe to India? A. In 1528. 

8. Q. When was the first proposition for a 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama made? 
A. In 1513, by Spain. 

9. Q. What other foreign nations besides 
Spain have revived the ideaof the canal? 
A. England, Holland, and Belgium; France ; 
the Netherlands. 

1o. Q. What made immediately necessary 
the construction of a railroad across the isth- 
mus? A. The discovery of gold in California, 
and the immense traffic across the isthmus 
made necessary by lack of transportation facili- 
ties overland. 

11. Q. Upon how many routes has work upon 
an interoceanic canal actually been com- 
menced? A. Two; across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and across Nicaragua, 

12. Q. By virtue of what authority does the 
United States claim absolute control of any 
canal which shall unite the two oceans? 
A. The Monroe doctrine. 

13. Q. Name one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in our diplomacy. A. The proposition to 
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annex the island of Santo Domingo to the 
United States. 

14. Q. Who first proposed the annexation 
and who ardently seconded the proposition and 
sought to establish it? A. The president of 
Santo Domingo, Baez, and the president of the 
United States, General Grant. 

15. Q. Through whose influence was the 
measure defeated? A. Mr. Sumner’s, 

16. Q. What did the Civil War demonstrate 
as the greatest military weakness of the United 
States? A. The lack of a harbor of refuge and 
a source of naval supplies in the West Indies. 

17. Q. What caused the failure to purchase 
of Denmark the island of St. Thomas to meet 
this want when both nations had agreed as to 
the terms? A. The neglect of the United States 
to carry out a compact of its own seeking. 

18. Q. What was the only colonizing scheme 
ever undertaken by the United States? A. The 
founding of the negro republic of Liberia. 

19. Q. What is necessary toaclear under- 
standing of the relations which have existed be- 
tween the United States and other nations? 
A. Ageneral acquaintance with European af- 
fairs during the century. 

20. Q. With what countries did Washington 
as president first find himself involved in serious 
complications? A. France and Great Britain. 

21. Q. What was the real cause of these com- 
plications? A. A disposition on the part of 
many Americans to help France then at war 
with England. 

22. Q. What treaty provided for the estab- 
lishment of the boundaries between the United 
States and the British possessions in America? 
A. The treaty of peace concluded at the close 
of the War of 1812. 

23. Q. What war furnished many serious 
subjects for diplomatic controversy and negotia- 
tion with Great Britain? A. The Civil War. 

24. Q. Name two special instances occasion- 
ing trouble. A. The seizure of Messrs. Mason 


and Slidell, and the fitting out at English ports 
of privateers, chief of which was the Alabama, 

25. Q. Theacts of what twoindividuals have 
led to controversies between the United States 
and England? A. Winslow and Sir Lionel 
Sackville-West. 

26. Q. What troublesome question has for 
years occupied much of the time of the foreign 
departments of these same two countries? 
A. The fisheries question. 

27. Q. How hastemporary quiet for years at 
atime been secured regarding this question? 
A. By méans of treaties. 

28. Q. What is meant by a ‘modus vi- 
vendi’’? A. It is a diplomatic term meaning a 
temporary agreement to be in force until a defi- 
nite arrangement can be concluded. 

29. Q. What other question is closely con- 
nected with that of the fisheries? A. The 
Bering Sea question, 

30. Q. What is the claim made by England 
regarding the United States as to this question? 
A. That the latter country has no right to for- 
bid or to regulate the killing of seals taken 
more than three miles from land. 

31. Q. What agreement has been reached 
by the two nations? A. To submit the ques- 
tions to arbitration. 

32. Q. Who framed the fraternal relations 
existing between France and the United States 
during the American Revolution and the first 
years of the republic? A. Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

33- Q. What individual by his own unaided 
efforts probably averted war between these two 
countries? A. George Logan, a Quaker. 

34. Q. What is meant by the French “spoli- 
ation claims”? A. Claims made by the United 
States on account of the depredations committed 
by French cruisers on American shipping. 

35- Q. What purchase by the United States 
ceded to it the whole French domain in North 
America? A. That of Louisiana. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER, 


CITIES, GRECIAN AND AMERICAN, 


1. What city of the United States is called 
Modern Athens? 

2. Whatcity bearsthe same relation to Greece 
that Washington does to the United States? 

3. Is there any comparison between New 
York City and Athens? 

4. Why is Olympia sometimes called the 


Greek San Francisco? 

5. In what is Chicago Olympian? 

6. Where is the ‘‘ City of the Violet Crown ”? 

7. What name issometimes applied to Wash- 
ington, the capital of the United States? 

8. What city came within one vote of being 
the capital of the United States? 

g. Whatcity of Greece is said to have perished 
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through silence ? 
10. How do New York and Athens compare 


in size? 





PRACTICAL, SCIENCE. II. 

1. What is the fundamental principle of the 
equilibrium of liquids ? 

2. What is the “‘ principle of Archimedes ’’? 

3. What does the word hydraulic signify ? 

4. Upon what does the pressure exerted by a 
fluid depend ? 

5. Iffrom a cistern full cf water in which 
two openings are made at different depths 
from the surface, the water flows with greater 
velocity from the aperture at the greater depth 
from the surface, why does the velocity not in- 
crease in the simple ratio of the depth ? 

6. Ifastream (or jet) be thrown out in any 
other direction than the vertical what is true of 
its relative velocity ? 

7. What is the vena contracta ? 

8. By whom discovered? 

g. What is the principle of viscosity, which 
usually requires consideration in hydraulic cal- 
culations ? 

to. What law in mechanics governing the 
interdependence of velocity and power, is illus- 
trated by the hydrostatic press and also by the 
hydrostatic bellows ? 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL. II. 

1. Among what people did the word acad- 
emy originate? 

2. Whose school was the first called aca- 
demic ? 

3. In what two senses is the word academy 
now used in English? 

4. What institution first gave form and or- 
ganization to what is now known as a univer- 
sity ? 

5. To what was the word museum first ap- 
plied in history? 

6. What did the words trivium and quadriv- 
ium as used in ancient institutions of learning 
mean ? 

7. When did Christianity begin to make 
itself felt as a controlling force in these ancient 
schools ? 

8. Where was the great center of education 
in Europe during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies? 

9. What popular belief regarding the year 
1000 was among the causes which led to the de- 
cline of learning? 

Io. During the dark period of ignorance 
which followed this decline while the Arabs 
alone kept the torch of knowledge burning, 
what city was called “the capital of letters’’? 


WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE CHOLERA OF 1892. 

1. Where does the cholera always originate? 

2. What great Greek physician, called ‘‘the 
father of medicine,’”’ so described the spread of 
cholera about 400 B. C. as to leave scarcely 4 
doubt as to whence came its conveyance into 
Greece? 

3- Succeeding what periodic festivals have 
there regularly occurred epidemics of cholera? 

4. By what route have the successive epi- 
demics been carried to spread over the world? 

5. In what year did cholera first reach North 
America, and how many times has it visited’ the 
United States? 

6. How alone can the cholera poison enter 
the human system ? 

7. What is the specific cause of cholera? 

8. To which of the two organic kingdoms of 
natural history are the cholera germs believed 
to belong? 

9. Where only outside of the human system 
can cholera germs live? 

10. What is the only effective means of keep- 
ing cholera out of a country? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR OCTOBER. 
CITIES OF GREECE. 

I. The Greeks usually settled on command- 
ing eminences or large mounds around which 
grew up large and populous cities, while in 
other countries the cities are mostly located 
near the coasts or on the banks of rivers. 
2. The Acropolis at Athens, 150 feet high, the 
Acrocorinthus at Corinth 1,686 feet, Ithome at 
Messenia 2,631 feet, and Larissa at Argos 900 
feet. 3. Athens first, then Sparta and Thebes. 
4. Erechtheus, the father of #brave and free 
people. 5. Named in honor of the goddess 
Athene as a reward for bringing from the earth 
the best gift to the sons of men, the olive tree a 
sign of peace and plenty, of health and strength, 
and the pledge of happiness and freedom. 
6. Athens and Sparta. 7. Seven; Smyrna in 
Asia Minor or Chios on an island of the same 
name. 8. Delphi, about which hung the most 
venerable superstitions of the Greeks. Delphi 
was to Hellas what Mecca was to the Moham- 
medans, Jerusalem to the Jews, and Rome to 
the Christians. 9. At Olympia, whither all 
Hellas who had poems to recite, histories to 
read aloud, or prizes to win at athletic games, 
went once in five years. 10. Like most of the 
great cities of Greece, first kings, then aris- 
tocracies and oligarchies, and last of all tyrants, 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE. I. 
1. The lowest temperature at which a sub- 
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stance can exist as vapor under a given pressure. 
2. The temperature at which a fluid evaporates 
with ebullition. 3. Because the boiling-point of 
a liquid varying with the pressure to which the 
liquid is subjected, the liquid may be heated 
much above its real boiling-point without boil- 
ing; but the superheated vapor immediately ex- 
pands till reduced to the real temperature of its 
boiling-point. 4. The heat required to change 
a solid to a liquid, or a liquid to a gas, was so 
called by Dr. Black, because no rise of tempera- 
ture was observable; it is not properly named, 
however, as this heat energy is required to over- 
come the attraction between molecules. 5. One 
foot-ton. 6. About acubic foot. 7. A machine 
by which mechanical work is done through the 
agency of heat. 8. The expansion of a fluid by 
heat causes it to overcome resistance; and this 
resisting force is utilized by proper machinery. 
g- The gun, in which energy of motion is given 
to a projectile by heat generated by the com- 
bustion of an explosive. 10. James Watt; the 
separate conderser. 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL, I. 

1. The Hindoos, 2. Long credited to the 
Phenicians it has recently been ascribed to the 
Egyptians. 3. In the first century, A.D., when 
Aristotle gave to deductive logic the form it has 
retained tillthe present century. 4. Rhetoric, the 
art of composition. 5. Euclid’s geometry. 6. The 
sciences of nature. 7. In the Eastern Empire 
and among the followers of Mohammed. Both 
from the old Greek culture, the former directly, 
the latter through translation, 8. It began in 
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the eighth century, and a brilliant Moslem em- 
pire existed in Spain until the 15th century. 
g. Constantinople; of the old Greek culture. 
to. ‘* Count Robert of Paris.” 

WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

1. Sixty. 2. Disestablishment of the state 
church, reform of the system of land tenure, 
and the introduction of a system of university 
education. 3. Thefirst. 4. Thethird. 5. Irish 
questions. 6. About five years. 7. In the House 
of Lords he has few supporters; in the Com- 
mons at present the House is composed of no 
less than seven parties, —Conservatives, Liberal- 
Unionists, Liberals, Socialists, Radicals, Labor- 
ites, and Irish Nationalists. 8. Home Rule, la- 
bor, local option, rural reforms, and electoral 
registration. 9. That he will do all possible for 
Home Rule, but should the bill failin the House 
of Lords the government will proceed with fur- 
ther legislation. 10, Before Gladstone’s acces- 
sion to power general distrust of his foreign 
policy was felt, owing to a belief that absorption 
in the affairs of Ireland would weaken England’s 
position on the outposts, and to the sentiment 
that a liberal government would not maintain 
the strong unwavering foreign policy of the Con- 
servatives. The appointment of Lord Rosebery 
as minister of foreign affairs has allayed the con- 
cern felton this point. He is known to have very 
positive views regarding England’s maintain- 
ing her hold in Egypt, and enjoys public confi- 
dence. Probably the most vexing question will be 
upon that of Afghanistan. Russia’s late advance 
on that territory is a menace to English influence, 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896, 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
‘* Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; the Rev. M, D. Lichliter, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill.; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. C, Pharr, Louisiana; Rev. D. F.C Timmons, 
Tyler, Texas ; John C. Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E. 
Cc. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

General Secretary—Mts. A. J. 1’ Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey Citv, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y 

Class Trustee-—-George E. Vincent. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN. 





THE Class of ’93 has one more year of work 


ere it reaches the desired goal. This year 
means much to our members, and we doubt if 
any one of the class will win the diploma next 
year without some determined effort. Not the 
least of the benefits which the four years’ course 
brings to every graduate is the faculty of perse- 
verance which is acquired sometimes uncon- 
sciously by the steady pursuit of a definite 
object. 

It is not too early to begin to think of Chau- 
tauqua in ’93. Many of our class have been 
planning a visit to Chautauqua for the past 
three years, The special rates which make a 
trip to the World’s Fair possible to so many will 
bring Chautauqua also within the reach of many 
a’93 who has hardly dared to hope for the 
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privilege. Let us begin early to plan fora 
Chautauqua rally in ’93. 

From a New York State ’93: ‘‘I dothe house- 
work for my family, keep a set of books for our 
store and try to keep up my music to play with 
my boy on the violin. I make this little expla- 
nation as I know it pleases the Chautauqua 
founders to know how one must appreciate the 
course to try under so much pressure.”’ 





CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A.C Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Kev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer--Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





A BRIEF message from a ’94 tells it own tale: 
“My work has been delayed this year because 
I shared my books with two others. I grow 
more enthusiastic every year. The course is a 
great help to me in my work as a teacher.” 


OF our four years, half have slipped away. To 
some the two years have been years of golden op- 
portunities well improved. Some have fought 
bravely against circumstances and have thus far 
won the victory. Some have been overtaken by 
discouragement and dropped out by the way. 
We would remind the discouraged that the race 
is by no means run and victory may yet be won. 
Let every ’94 start the new year with high pur- 
pose and renewed hope and we shall make a 
a record two years hence of which we may be 
proud. 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.”’ 
OFFICERS, 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O.; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.: Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.: Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer—Mr. R. M. Alden, Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLAss FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 





THE Class of ’95 has made an excellent record. 
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It enrolls more than fifteen thousand members, 
quite an advance over’94. The local circles 
reported to the Central Office exceed those 
reported last year by over two hundred. 

Ir is hoped that one of the large circles near 
each Assembly will prepare a class banner to 
present or use at the Assembly next summer. 
The class committee on banner, Mrs. Robert 
Miller, chairman, after a conference on the 
subject at Chautauqua, have decided that the 
class banner shall be made as follows: The 
front of white silk, a yard wide by a yard anda 
half long, with the caravel of Columbus, the 
Santa Maria (see Winsor’s Columbus), painted 
in the center, under the name ‘‘ The Path- 
finders.’’ Below the picture the class motto, 
‘‘The truth shall make you free.’”’ Neareach 
edge of this white silk side of the banner the 
class color, a blue ribbon (primary blue) an inch 
wide, stitched down for two thirds of the ban- 
ner’s length, the remainder of the ribbon on 
each side of the banner floating free and reach- 
ing below the banner. A fringe of narrow blue 
ribbon, size worn by the class. The reverse 
side of the banner, blue silk, with a bunch of 
nasturtiums, the class flower, in the center, with 
the figures ’95 above and the letters C.L.S. C. 
below, both in gold. The staff to have a small 
cross at the top, recalling the cross which Co- 
lumbus set up in taking possession of this conti- 
nent. 

THE following announcement may be of in- 
terest to’95’s or to members of other classes who 
are behind in last year’s readings and have not 
purchased all the books. A few sets of books 
which were used last year for loaning purposes, 
may be pnrchased at reduced rates by applying 
to the Chautauqua Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, 
N. Ye 

CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 

OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Chas.C Johnson, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Vice Presidenis—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIL; 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 


and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 
Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 

To the uninitiated the formation of a Chautau- 
qua Circle sometimes appears a formidable un- 
dertaking, but in reality it is avery simple 
matter. Circles are of all kinds, from a well- 
equipped organization which meets regularly in 
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the church or Y. M.C. A. room, to the informal 
neighborhood gathering composed of a few con- 
genial spirits. Personal persuasion counts for a 
good deal in any undertaking, and this is true 
also of C. L. S. C. work. A variety of circulars 
isissued freely by the Chautauqua office, but a 
few words of explanation go a long way toward 
making the circulars effective. Members of ’96 
will find that in many communities people are 
only waiting for some one to take the lead in 
order to engage in this work, and the outlook 
for C. L. S. C. local circles during ’92-3 is very 
encouraging. Let every ’96 do his or her share 
in swelling the number. 

THE Assemblies have sent substantial contri- 
butions to the membership of ’96, and, as much 
active effort is being put forth in many direc- 
tions, it is probable that many will be brought 
into the ranks. Some of the Assembly enroll- 
ments were as follows: Framingham, Mass., 50; 
Waseca, 10; Kansas Assembly, 10; Kentucky 
Assembly, 13; Ocean Park, 10; Silver Lake, 14; 
Ottawa, 26; Monona Lake, 29; Clarion, 49; 
Southern Illinois, 20; Chautauqua, 320. 

LovulIsIaNA has already reported nearly fifty 
new members for the Class of ’96. This is en- 
couraging when we remember that the total 
enrollment of new members from this state last 
year was fifty-seven. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


THE following stanza is from a poem con- 
tributed by a ’92, expressing her devotion to 
Chautauqua work : 

Now this is the grand ultimatum 

For which all Chautauqua should work ; 
Let each take another step upward, 
Determined no duty to shirk. 

Let each help a weak, erring neighbor 
To a life that is noble and true, 
“Redeeming the time ”’ as it passes, 
Pressing onward to heights that are new. 


A GRADUATE of ’92 in South Dakota writes, 
“I think I shall be able to get a Chautauqua 
Circle started here this fall. As for myself I 
have graduated and I enter college this fall. 
How shall I ever pay the debt of gratitude I owe 
to Chautauqua for its inspiration ?”’ 

CoursEs of Bible Study are announced in a 
little circular issued by the Chautauqua Office. 
These cover studies in the life of Christ, and in 
the Apostolic church. The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature offers examinations upon 
these subjects in January, 1893, and any C.L.S.C. 
member who passes the examination success- 
fully receives a seal for his diploma, 


C. CLASSES. 


CLASS souvenirs of ’82 giving the history and 
decennial poem may be secured by sending 
twenty-five cents to the secretary, Mrs. E. S. 
Curtiss, Geneseo, N. Y. The Assembly Herald 
of August 16 contained a full account of the de- 
cennial exercises including the dedication of the 
fountain, Arrangements are being made fora 
small photograph of the fountain and the price 
will be announced later. 

AN attractive series of courses are offered to 
graduates this fall. The three years’ course in 
English history and literature which continues 
to be popular, a two years’ course in American 
history and among the newer courses one in 
Greek history and literature, and two in art; 
also two courses on the house and home, and 
two on missions, In addition to these newer 
courses are the older ones which find a steady 
popularity among Chautauqua students,-—-French 
history and literature, Shakespeare, geology, 
political science, etc. Full information con- 
cerning these courses can be obtained from the 
C. L. S. C. Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE Class of ’83 is making preparations for its 
decennial celebration next summer. All loyal 
83’s should take pains to see that their addresses 
are correctly recorded at the Central Office that 
they may receive all notices. Many havemoved 
during the ten years. Be sure that the office is 
notified of these changes. 

TWENTY-ONE members of ’83 returned to the 
shrine of their alma mater during the season of 
1892, and manifested much interest in prelimin_ 
ary work for their decennial which will be ob- 
served in a public manner at some time the first 
or second week of August, 1893. They rallied 
about their class home adding necessaries and 
attractions, and laid plans for effecting greater 
improvements during the ensuing year. 

An urgent appeal is hereby made through THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN to all members of this class, es- 
pecially to those who were not present this 
season, to send the annual fee of 25 cts., and as 
much more as possible, to the secretary, Miss 
Ann C. Hitchcock, Burton, Geauga Co., Ohio. 

It is sincerely, and earnestly hoped that every 
member will make an unusual effort to be pres- 
ent next year, to engage in this tenth anniversary 
observance, to exchange greetings, secure bene- 
fits arising from the various channels of knowl- 
edge offered the public, and, in the groves of 
Chautauqua, be united in blessing the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love. 

Member of Executive Com. for 1893. 

On August 11 the first class social of Eighty- 
niners was held in the new Union Building, at 
Chautauqua. Here each class, subsequent to 
’84, hasitsroom. When eight classes are housed 
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the ninth year class is received by its predeces- 
sor eight years old. The spirit of devotion to 
the Chautauqua idea is nowhere more manifest 
than in the erection of this building which has 
been put up by contributions from individual 
members that the work may go on and live for 
future generations. The Argonautsarethis year 
entering with fresh enthusiasm upon their work 
for next summer, when they are to receive and 
welcome their younger sister of ’97, to whom 
they wish to come with free walls and a good 
example. To do this the class must meet an ob- 
ligation of $90, their proportion remaining of the 
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$425.00 on the building. For this $90 they are 
morally responsible November1. If each mem- 
ber will send 25 cents or a larger amount, if pos- 
sible, the debt could be lifted at once and neces- 
sary furniture purchased. Members who come 
to Chautauqua have given over and over, many 
of them beyond their means. So may we nct 
ask a thank-offering from absent ones for the 
uplift Chautauqua has given them? Any 
amount forwarded at once to the treasurer will 
do a twofold service, not only lifting the debt, 
but also piacing us on an equal footing with 
other classes, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘“* Never be Discouraged.”’ 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SoLon Day—November 22. 

SPECIAL SUNDAyY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

THEMISTOCLES Day—December 15. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOwW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


NEW experiment for the benefit of Local 

Circles and single readers throughout the 
country is to be tried this year. If successful, 
and no generous enterprise of the C. L. S.C. 
wasever more deserving of success than this, 
the idea will be made a permanent feature of 
Chautauqua work. It is now introduced asa 
means of Chautauqua extension, having all the 
best features of university extension. 

A course of six lectures on Greek Life and 
Art have been prepared by Prof. O. Seaman, 
Fellow of Cambridge, now professor in Durham 
College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Prof. Seaman delivered a similar course at 
Chautauqua the past season so delighting his 
audiences he was solicited to prepare the course 
contemplated, for the benefit of thousands of 
appreciative Chautauquans deprived of the ad- 
vantage of hearing it. A plan has been devised 
by which these lectures may not only be 
brought within hearing of all Chautauquans, 
but by which active and live-minded circles may 
secure funds for circle expenses or other worthy 
purposes. The explanation of it at this time 
and place will, it is hoped, arouse the interest 
of hundreds of circles to the point of first con- 
sidering the plan of securing the lectures, and 


ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

ST. PavuLt’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


secondly executing it. The plan proposed is 
intended to avoid expense. Any circle or single 
reader who desires that his town or community 
should have the benefit of the course should 
write to the C. L. S. C. office at Buffalo for cir- 
culars setting forth the plan of Chautauqua ex- 
tension. If there be a probability that two 
hundred people will attend the course, the cen- 
tral office will forward that number of tickets, 
and syllabuses of the course, charging a nominal 
price to cover the expense. The lectures will 
be sent by express, not to be retained by the 
circles, but to be returned when delivered. 
Every person purchasing a ticket,—which 
should be placed very low, say fifty cents for the 
course,—is to receive free the twelve or sixteen 
page syllabus of the course, to be studied and 
referred to. The best reader in the town, man 
or woman, should be asked to read the lectures, 
which are printed in clear large type on large 
pages. After carefully reading one through 
it is a small tax to read it aloud to an 
audience. Circles may take six evenings, six 
weeks, or six months for the course, as they 
prefer. 

By this means a new mission of good may be 
accomplished of which the benefit realized by 
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those who hear the lectures is only a very small 
part. Such a course written as it is in the most 
attractive style of the scholar, if heard by many 
people outside the regular ranks of Chautau- 
quans, will inevitably result in awakening wide 
interest in C. L. S.C. work and in extending 
circle boundaries. The financial phase of the 
project affords an opportunity to circles indus- 
trious enough to sell a goodly number of tickets 
to house themselves more comfortably, or lay 
out their borders in more generous dimensions. 
The course bearing directly upon regular course 
study will add thereto many collateral facts and 
delightful features, with the least possible effort 
to acquire them. Social sessions may follow 
the readings at which quizzes and conversa- 
tional reviews of the paper may serve to fix the 
main ideas, It is proposed also, to hold exami- 
nations on the lectures for those who choose to 
take them, the papers to be forwarded to the 
central office where a special examining com- 
mittee will pass upon them and return them 
afterwards. If there be any feature of this 
seneme which fails to afford every community 
of the United States where a Chautauquan is 
found, with an excellent lecture course for the 
winter at no risk at all, that feature will proba- 
bly be supplied. The details of managing the 
enterprise will be made clear to circles, by in- 
quiring for particulars at the Buffalo office. The 
whole plan is one of open-handed beneficence, 
the giving of more than could be asked for, 
which Chautauqua ever does. 

Canapa.—The circles of St. Johns, N. B., 
closed the year with a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Union. The evening was given to 
Shakesperian papers, scenes, and renditions of 
a thoroughly enjoyable character. 

MAINE.—Anniversary exercises of Beauchamp 
Circle of Rockport were publicly held June 22, the 
graduating class triumphantly rejoicing as the 
first of that circle to reach the goal. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The last circle, probably, 
to organize during the past year was Attitash 
Circle of Wakefield, which girded itself to the 
work in June. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—An evening to be remem- 
bered was spent by River Parker, Ayers Village, 
and Riverside Circles closing the year by a union 
meeting at the latter place. An interesting 
program and delicious viands united to furnish 
entertainment. 

ConNnECTICUT.— Waterbury Circle before closing 
its sessions for the summer promised to enlarge 
its borders this year. Its work in the past has 
been excellent.——Two circles and some out- 
side readers forming the South Norwalk Union 
were in a very prosperous condition when last 


heard from, and promising to recommence work 
in September. 

NEw YorkK.—Belleville Circle of thirty-three 
members furnished seven graduates of ’92. A 
regular class-day performance was given to an in- 
vited audience, thusclosing a most valuable year 
to the cirele-——The fourth annual moonlight 
excursion of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assem- 
bly and the Chautauqua Union of New York 
was held June 4. Three of the steamers of the 
Iron Steamboat Company were required for the 
occasion. The party sailed up Long Island 
Sound to Laurelton Grove, where they were 
given three hours on shore to amuse them- 
selves in some of the many ways there provided. 
A salute of guns, at 7:35 p. m., was a signal to 
re-embark, and for more than an hour that 
army of pleasure seekers, numbering, by count, 
4,453, jostled each other in trying to get ready 
for the return. 

There were about thirty circles from 
New York represented and the following circles 
from Brooklyn: A. E. Dunning, Alumni, Ad 
Astra, Adriel, Altus, Athene, Beecher, Brook- 
lyn, Columbia, DeKalb, Golden Arch, Goodsell, 
Grace, Habberton, Hawthorne, H. B. Adanius, 
Janes, Kimball, Longfellow, Lowell, Meredith, 
No Name, New York,175, Pierian, Philosophians, 
Pathfinders, South Bushwick, Strong Place, 
Epworth, Irving. 

NEw JERSEY.—Perrineville Circle took up its 
regular labors in September, showing by a call 
for fifty membership blanks what its plans for 
the year were.—Argus Circle of Deckertown 
which did good things last year organized Sep- 
tember 14, expecting to better its record.——The 
Columbian Circle of Trenton, organized in Oc- 
tober, allowed neither storm nor stress to in- 
terfere with its meetings. Prospects, it claims, 
are bright for the coming year, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Aryan Circle of Wiconisco 
was early on the ground, and is now steadily at 
work holding weekly meetings.——Bethlehem 
Circle completed the year creditably.—Rock- 
wood Circle of twelve members held regular 
meetings during the year. 

GrEorGIA.—Dunning Circle has just been or- 
ganized at Cuthbert, arranging to meet bi- 
weekly. 

Ou10.—Omic Circle of Cleveland capped the 
year’s sheaf by giving a banquet to which each 
member invited a friend desirable to be made a 
Chautauquan. The plan was a goodone. The 
circle is now again enthusiastically at work.— 
Troy Circle maintained both good attendance 
and lively interest during the past year.——A 
belated account of the energetic doings of Co- 
shocton Circle has arrived. We hope to hear as 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


good accounts of the reorganizing of this circle. 
Croghan Circle closed the year by holding 
a social session in which the work and its bene- 
fits for the year past were reviewed. October 
was set as the time for reorganizing.——Twelve 
persons were found in Rockford ready to un- 
dertake the year’s work last February. It is 
hoped members proved as determined as they 
were plucky. 

Micuican.—The fifth annual banquet of the 
Hillside Circle of Allegan, at which were pres- 
ent also Otsego and Plainwell Circles, was a de- 
lightful closing to a year of such enjoyment it 
was decided to bridge the summer vacation by 
continuing in biweekly meetings. This circle 
has an excellent record.—Blissfield Circle held 
weekly meetings through the year and reportsa 
great improvement in the reading capacity of the 
members. Reports have been received stat- 
ing that the past year’s work took root and grew 
abundantly in the following towns: Elmira, 
Stanton, Ovid (the oldest circle in the state), 
Allegan, Romeo, Blissfield, Bronson, Bay View, 
Gaylord, Buchanan, Reed City, Bellevue, Cross 
Village, Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Ludington, 
Lapeer, Belding, West Bay City, Mackinaw City, 
Kalamazoo, Otsego, and Alpena. This covers 
only asection of the Chautauqua field in the 
state, the majority of other places having been 
previously reported. 

ILLINOIs.—Among the first new circles to re- 
port complete organization and a good start is 
that of Rockford, beginning with sixty mem- 
bers.——Argus Circle at its closing banquet 
found tiny silk banners at each plate inscribed, 
“Don’t give up the ship.’”? This circle is one of 
great congeniality, a rare help to mutual suc- 
cess.——Chester Circle, full of zeal, reorganized 
early in August. The outlook here for 
prosperity is very flattering. ——-The Har- 
mony Alumni of Onarga held most interest- 
ing meetings regularly during the past year 
with such success that the work was com- 
pleted with a few weeks’ review, memoranda 
topics being taken as subjects. —Chautauqua in- 
terest in Mont Clare has awakened to such an ex- 
tent, owing to the work of the circle there, during 
the past year, assurance is given that doubie the 
membership of last year have signified a desire 
to unite for the coming year’s work. 

MINNESOTA.—An excellent report comes from 
Elk River Circle. Space is too limited to quote 
from it; there can be no doubt but that the 
work of this circle is effective and far reaching 
in good. 

MissouRI.—Shrewsbury Circle of St. Louis 
hit upon a happy conceit in celebrating the 
completion of the year’s work by character 
I-Nov. 
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impersonations and recitations taken from 
the year’s study in American literature. 
Dundee Place M. E. Circle of Kansas 
City maintained a membership of sixteen 
throughout the year, the interest being greater 
at the close than at any other time. Maple- 
wood Circle, composed largely of working peo- 
ple, held bi-monthly meetings, with unflagging 
interest, reporting a flourishing condition at the 
last.——Mary de la Vergne Circle of Clinton 
held a highly enjoyable reception at the house 
of its president, to crown the year’s study. 

MIssIssIpPI.—Yazoo City reports the organi- 
zation of a new circle. 

Iowa.—The famous old circle of Manchester, 
which has not missed a meeting since Chautau- 
qua began in ’78, held its recognition exercises 
Sept. 1. Therank which this circle has attained 
for its steadfast strength and dignified purpose is 
rarely creditable——Success in Columbia, No 
Name, and Central Circles of Oskaloosa is sure. 
These circles comprising a union of about forty- 
five members are the product of a small circle 
plantei there a few years ago who remained 
steadfast through a regular and graduate course. 

NortH Daxotra.—Wahpeton Circle delayed 
reporting until assured of success. It is now 
confident that sufficient power has been proven, 
to carry it through a four years’ course. 

NEBRASKA.—Poor Richard’s Circle of Omaha 
declares its members better Americans for the 
study of the past year upon which they have 
bent their full energies.—Sunrise Circle of the 
same city reports similar progress. 

Texas.—The third year of Abilene Circle was 
closed with great éclat. During the year the cir- 
cle had been divided into ‘‘sides,” the ‘‘side’’ 
having the fewer credits at the end of the year 
being bound to entertain the circle. Great ex- 
pectations are held forthe coming year. 

OREGON.—Hopes are held in Dallas Circle of 
a much larger membership this year than last. 
——Siwakta Simox Circle of Salem closed the 
year, twenty members having completed the 
work to their own great satisfaction. 

ARKANSAS.—Fourteen members pursued the 
course of the past year at Holly Springs. 

CaLIFoRNIA.—Bakersfield Circle containing 
Chautauquans from older circles in the east did 
excellent work last year.——The Gleaners of 
San Diego met the first Monday in October. 
The past year has been one of unalloyed pleas- 
ure to this studious circle-——The report read 
at Pacific Grove Assembly from Santa Clara Cir- 
cle is a classic in its way. Weregret not hav- 
ing space to print it in fullin THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, which sends greetings to the bright, tal- 
ented band of women composing it. 
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BLUFF PARK, THE ninth annual session of 

IOWA. the Bluff Park Assembly oc- 
curred as announced. Special attention during 
the session was given to the department of Bib- 
lical instruction. Greater things were attempted 
in the line of music than in previous years and 
were crowned with satisfactory results. 

The chief platform speakers were the Revs. 
O. E. Hart, T. A. Comady, J. H. Poland, D.D., 
C. W. Shepherd, and A. E. Robinson. The 
Rev. Dr. D. Murphy was the president and the 
Rev. W. C. Chew, the superintendent of instruc- 
tion of the Assembly. 

On Recognition Day the usual ceremonies 
were observed. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. W. G. Thorn and Dr. C. L. Stofford. Two 
graduates were present to receive diplomas. 


CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, Ar the Fre- 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA, mont Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, the following departments of 
instruction provided with able leaders were 
opened for fifteen days: Normal Bible study, 
teachers’ iustitute, music, science, language, art, 
and W. C. T. U. schoolof methods. Thesuper- 
intendent of instruction was the Rev. G. M. 
Brown ; the president was Judge J. Fawcett. 

On Recognition Day there were fifteen grad- 
uates present to share in the honors of the oc- 
casion. The address was given by Col. G. W. 
Bain. A new Class of ’96 was formed and en- 
tered upon the work with much enthusiasm. 

Upon the popular platform appeared Dean A. 
A. Wright, Leon H. Vincent, the Rev. Conrad 
Hovey, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. Ridgway, Prof. 
C. J. Little, and others. 

CLARION, THIS year’s session of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, Clarion Assembly opened 
July 13 and closed August 3. It was a most 
prosperous one. The rostrum exercises were of 
a high order of merit. Among the speakers were 
Drs. S. H. Prather, W. F. Oldham, N. H. 
Holmes, J. M. Thoburn, the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Profs, J. H. Montgomery, T. C. Blaisdell, J. E. 
Morris, James Clement Ambrose, and many 
others, 

The departments of instruction provided were 
the Normal Union, C. L. S. C. work, children’s 
classes, and itinerants’ club. There were daily 
meetings of the Round Table, and Sabbath Ves- 
per services will long be remembered. The Rev. 
F. H. Beck served in the double capacity of 
president and superintendent of instruction. 
The Rev. Dr. J. A. Kummer gave the address 
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on Recognition Day. Diplomas were awarded 
to two graduates. The new Classof ’96 furmed 
was the largest one ever enrolled at this Assem- 
bly, there being fifty names on the list. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Tue departments 

WILLIAMS GROVE, of instruction 

PENNSYLVANIA, provided at the 
Cumberland Valley Assembly for the session of 
the present year were normal work, music, 
kindergarten. Of special importance was the 
C.L.S.C. work. A new and promising Class of 
’96 was formed. There were three graduates 
present on Recognition Day to receive their di- 
plomas. The annual address was delivered by 
the Rev. H. C. Pardoe. 

The leading platform speakers were Joseph 
Cook, Dr. W. W. White, J. H. Hector, T. F. 
Clark, Jahu DeWitt Miller, C. F. Adams, Dr. 
Latshaw, Prof. S. M. Spedon. 

W. D. Means filled the double office of presi- 
dent and superintendent of instruction. 
EPWORTH HEIGHTS, From the Epworth 

OHIO. Heights Assembly 
there are reported four C. L. S. C. graduates in 
the Class of ’92. Dr. Robert Nourse gave the 
address on Recognition Day. The customary 
exercises of the day were observed. 

The departments of instruction provided were 
history, literature, art, music, physical culture, 
kindergarten. Dr. P. M. Bigney was president, 
and the Rev. W. G. Warner superintendent. 

The list of lecturers comprised the names of 
the Rev. C. E. Locke, Dr. Frank Russell, Dr. C. 
W. Rishel, and the Rev. W. G. Warner. Spe- 
cial features of instruction or entertainment 
were social receptions, ideal foreign tours, illu- 
minations and fireworks. 


KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, THE sixth an- . 


KENTUCKY. nual session of 
the Kentucky Chautauqua, which convened in 
Lexington, Ky., June 28 to July 8, was in every 
sense the most prosperous and encouraging 
which has yet been held. A magnificent pro- 
gram was presented which was carried through 
without a single break, and attracted audiences 
which taxed to the utmost the capacity of the 
great auditorium, and left at the close of the 
Assembly a surprisingly large amount on the 
right side of the balance sheet. The entire state 
of Kentucky was represented this year as never 
before. 

The program included the following: Leon 
H. Vincent, Prof. W. M. R. French, Dr. E. L. 
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Eaton, Prof. J. B. Demotte, John Temple Graves, 
ex-Gov. Robert Taylor, Col. L. F. Copeland, 
Leland T. Powers, Dr. W. W. Parkhurst, Prof. 
W. H. Dana, Dr. M. P. Hatfield, Mrs. Helen 
M. Gouger, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, and 
others. The musical features were specially 
strong including Rogers’ celebrated band; the 
English Hand-Bell Ringers ; the Schubert Male 
Quartet, Miss Gertrude Smith, and Prof. W. S. 
Weeden as chorus director. 

The departments of special class work were 
successful to an unusual degree. Recognition 
Day was observed with music, banners, marches, 
flowers, etc. Four graduates passed through the 
Golden Gate. The Round Tables were well at- 
tended and full of enthusiasm. A large class was 
startedfor’96. Dr. W. L. Davidson was re-elected 
superintendent of instruction for next year. 


LAKE TAHOE, From July 20 to July 30 the 

CALIFORNIA. third annual session of the 
Lake Tahoe Assembly was held. In the Teach- 
ers’ Retreat the departments of instruction pro- 
vided for were science, mathematics, elocution, 
art. A marked educational feature was a series 
of lectures on American history. The president 
of the association was the Hon. R. R. Bigelow 
and the superintendent was W. A. Quayle. 

On Recognition Day, July 28, the usual exer- 
cises as given in the printed services were ob- 
served, 

Among the platform speakers were Col. Homer 

B. Sprague, Prof. John Dickinson, Prof. W. S. 
Monroe, Prof. C. A. Rogers, Miss M. E. Schal- 
lenberger, Lieut. Gov. Poujade, the Rev. E. Van 
Deerlin. 
LONG PINE, LONG PINE CHAUTAUQUA 
NEBRASKA, opened thesession of ’920n July 
21, and continued until Aug. 2. From the address 
of welcome to the closing concert it was the most 
successful ever held. Heretofore there has al- 
ways been a deficit at the close of the Assembly, 
but this year, by earnest and constant manipu- 
lation, the closing found several hundred dol- 
lars in the treasury. 

At the annual meeting last year the Rev. Geo. 
Hindley was elected president, and at a later 
meeting was also made superintendent of in- 
struction, and was re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The regular departments of Assembly 
work provided for, were, children’s, art, normal, 
chorus, and C. I. S. C.; also a department of 
Bible study conducted by the state Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, which was very attractive and profit- 
able, 

Among the platform speakers were President 
Hancher, Editors R. D. Kelly, W. O. Jones, 
Maj. J. A. Shanahorn, J. C. Ambrose, Bishop A. 
R. Graves, Mrs, Clara B. Colby, and many others. 
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Dr. H. K. Warren gave the address on Recog- 
nition Day, President Hindley presenting the 
diploma to the one graduate with ashort address, 
This was the first time that such exercises were 
witnessed by people in northwest Nebraska, and 
they were therefore greatly appreciated. l- 
though no Class of ’96 was formed, a number 
expressed their intention of taking the course. 
The outlook for next year is good for the 
C. L. S. C. work. 

MONONA LAKE, THE Monona Lake As- 

WISCONSIN. sembly began on Tuesday, 
July 19, and closed July 29. The Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Worden was the able and popular conductor of 
the normal work, and Mrs. W. F. Crafts had 
charge of the primary class work. The music 
was led by Dr. H. R. Palmer, and the large 
chorus was supported by orchestra and band. 
Among the able lecturers were Mrs. M. V. Ter- 
hune and Mrs. Margaret Sangster, who led the 
interesting and popular Woman’s Council; Dr. 
John H. Barrows, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Mr. 
Locke Richardson, the Rev. A. A. Willets, the 
Rev. A. Whately Lamar, D.D., the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, Fred Emerson Brooks, D. W. Robertson, 
the Rev. Frank Bristol, the Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D. 

On Recognition Day twenty-one diplomas 

were awarded. The address was given by Dr. 
Frank Bristol. A class of thirty was enrolled 
for the year ’96. 
MONTEAGLE, THE tenth annual session of 
TENNESSEE. the Monteagle Assembly be- 
gan July 1 and closed August 26. Under the 
direction of Prof. A. P. Bourland as general 
manager, this was financially the most success- 
ful season ever known. The platform was pre- 
sided over by Dr. J.I. D. Hinds, and the pro- 
gram was unusually attractive. The lecturers 
were John Temple Graves, the Rev. Robert 
Nourse, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Alcée Fortier, Prof. 
Hammers, Elder Jas. Vernon, Dr. W. H. Payne, 
and many others. 

The schools under the management of Dr. W. 
H. Payne attained a high degree of excellence. 
The Sunday-school normal work done by Miss 
Anna Johnson deserves special mention. Loh- 
man’s orchestra furnished fine music during the 
whole Assembly, while the vocal department 
under the management of Mrs. M. L. Winfield 
and Mrs. Laura Anderson made the chorus 
singing a most attractive feature of the summer’s 
entertainment. 

Greater interest than ever was taken in the 
Cc. L.S.C. work. The daily Round Tables 
were led by the ablest available men and women 
and the Vesper Services were among the most 
beautiful exercises of tue season. 
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Dr. A. H. Gillet gave the Recognition Day 


address. 
A new class of the year ’96 was formed. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, THE attendance 

MARYLAND. during the past 
season at Mountain Lake Park Assembly was 
largely in excess of any former year. The 
Mountain Chautauqua is cosmopolitan in a sense 
that few Assemblies are. Most of them are 
local both in their attendance and influence, but 
here is an Assembly which is essentially national 
in its character. This year twenty-five states of 
the Union were represented in the attendance. 
Dr. W. L. Davidson for the third successive 
year served as superintendent of instruction. 
This year large plans were made for a series of 
summer schools lasting through three weeks. 
Able professors from leading universities were 
chosen for the various departments of instruc- 
tion. The following schools were started: 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, chem- 
istry, physics, pedagogy, Biblical exposition, 
elocution, music, kindergarten, physical cult- 
ure, photography, art, wood-carving, stenogra- 
phy, and typewriting. The experiment was a 
great success. More than 250 students were 
enrolled in the various departments. 

The lecture platform was filled day after day 
with the best things. Many novelties new to 
the Chautauqua platform were tried with marked 
success. The following speakers appeared: 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon H. Vincent, Prof. 
W. M. R. French, John Temple Graves, Messrs. 
Brooks and Robertson, Col. L. F. Copeland, 
Dean A. A. Wright, Prof. J. B. DeMotte, W. H. 
Dana, Prof. Chas. F. Underhill, Miss Cecile 
Gohl, Miss Anna Adele Powell, Dr. M. P. Hat- 
field, and others. 

The musical attractions were strong. 

Recognition Day was faithfully observed and 
witnessed the graduation of a class of four. 
Good work was done at the Round Tables and 
much interest awakened in C. L. S. C. work. 


NEBRASKA, CRETE, THE eleventh annual 
NEBRASKA, session of the Ne- 
braska Assembly was held from July 6 to 16 in- 
clusive. The double office of president and 
superintendent was held by the Rev. Willard 
Scott, who was re-elected for the coming year. 
He succeeded Dr. J. Ll. Hurlbut* in office, and 
the previous successful years have been well 
matched in the present one. 
Large classes were formed in normal work, 
*The portrait of Dr. Hurlbut, who is superintendent of 
the New England (South Framingham) and the Ottawa 
Assemblies, has been omitted because it appeared asa 
frontispiece in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 1892. 
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Bible study, primary work, chorus training, 
teachers’ study. 

The daily Round Tables were made very en- 
tertaining. All of the C. L. S. C. interests were 
furthered by the faithful work of the session in 
this particular. Dr. J. T. Duryea gave the 
Recognition Day address. The exercises fol- 
lowed the usual program marked out for this 
occasion. The number of graduates was six. 
A new Class of ’96 was formed. 

The list of speakers embraced such names as 
Dr. S. I. Curtiss, Dr. A. R. Thain, George W. 
Bain, the Rev. Albert Bushnell, Dr. C. C. Lasby, 
the Rev. W. F. Eyster, the Rev. P. A. Pallister, 
Dr. Smith Baker, the Rev. D. C. Ridgway, and 
others, Music held a very important place on 
the program, and under the able management 
of Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond met all expectations. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, THE two leading offi- 

COLORADO. cers for the last an- 
nual session of the Rocky Mountain Assembly 
were the president, the Hon. R. H. Gilmore, 
and the superintendent, the Rev. A. A. Cameron. 
The departments of instruction opened were the 
normal, scientific, and the C. L. S. C. 

On Recognition Day the usual exercises were 
observed. Superintendent A. A. Cameron de- 
livered the address, and diplomas were pre- 
sented to four graduates. 

The leading lecturers were Prof. H. A. Howe, 
Prof. G. L. Cannon, the Rev. J. B. Murch, Dr. 
A. B. Hyde. 


ROUND LAKE, THE Round Lake Assembly 

NEW YORK. opened its fifteenth annual 
session on the evening of August 8 and closed 
on August 25. ‘‘The best season by all odds 
ever held on these grounds,”’ is the general ver- 
dict rendered. The leading officers were the 
president, Dr. W. Griffin, and superintendent 
Dr. H. C. Farrar. 

The departments of instruction were normal 
work, music, ancient and modern languages, 
art, kindergarten, oratory, stenography, and 
cookery. 

The number of C. L. S. C. graduates on Rec- 
ognition Day was fifteen, to whom President 
Griffin presented diplomas. A new class forthe 
year ’96 was formed. 

The audiences were addressed by the follow- 
ing speakers: Bishops R. S. Foster and J. P. 
Newman, Sec. Melvil Dewey, Dr. A. Danker, 
Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, Dr. A. C. Dixon, Mrs. 
E. H. Schumacher, Dr. J. H. Coleman, Miss 
Cecile Gohl, H. A. Starks, Miss E. Foote, Dr. 
A.J. Palmer, and many others. Leading musi- 
cians were Signor Vitale and Miss Maria Guy- 
maer. 
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SAN MARCOS, THE C. L. S. C. interests 

TEXAS. were kept well to the front 
in San Marcos Assembly during the session of 
1892. Daily Round Tables were conducted by 
the Rev. O. B. Caldwell. On Recognition Day 
there were four graduates. Addresses were made 
by President L. Waggoner, the Rev. Charles 
Lane, and Dr. W. L. Davidson. 

The president of the Assembly was E. P. Rey- 
nolds, and the superintendent, the Rev. H. M. 
Dubose. 

Leading platform speakers were Prof. W. T. 
Foster, Charles Underhill, Sam Jones, and 
Messrs. Briggs, Alderson, and Crozier. 


SEASIDE, Juy 6 at the Seaside As- 
NEW JERSEY. sembly was the opening 
day for all of the departments of instruction, 
which included the schools of expression, music, 
art, language, biology, mathematics, literature, 
physical culture, phonography. They continued 
in session till August 25. The Rev. G. C. Mad- 
dock was the president, and W. M. Alberti the 
superintendent. 

Dean A. A. Wright was the speaker on Rec- 
ognition Day. 

On the lecture platform the following persons 
appeared: Prof. Nelson, Prof. Austen, the 
Misses Biggart and Guymaer, Misses Robertson 
and Brooks, Prof. G. Macloskie, Miss Cecile 
Gohl, Courtenay DeKalb, Hamlin Garland, J. 
W. Stimson, Dr. J. E. Peters, and many others. 


WEATHERFORD, Tue established annual 

TEXAS. state organization known 
as the Texas Sunday-school Encampment, the 
midsummer festival of which is devoted to the 
Chautauqua Assembly, held its second session 
at Weatherford with an increase in attendance 
of more than one hundred per cent over that of 
last year. Dr. R. W. Lewis superintended with 
great efficiency. 

The grounds which have been leased for 
twenty-five years are beautiful and well suited 
for the Assembly. They boast a handsome 
Amphitheater, a Hall of Philosophy, and a 
Children’s Hall. 

The program was entirely satisfactory. The 
platform was occupied by such speakers as Dr. 
R. G. Pearson, Dr. Dinsmore, Prof. A. W. 
Hawks, Dr. G. A. Lofton, Major Smith (Bill 
Arp), Dr. Cockrill. 

President Cockrill led the department of Bible 


study, Miss Wilson the Sunday-school work. 
The C. L. S. C. prospects are good. 


WASECA, THE leading lecturers for the 
MINNESOTA, ninth annual session of the 
Waseca Assembly were Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. 
I. F. Copeland, Prof. W. H. Crawford, Dr. 
Frank Russell, Dr. W. M. Blackburn, the Rev. 
J. W. Frizzell, Prof. S. T. Ford, Dr. G. R. Mor- 
ris, Joseph Cook, Dr. W. L. Davidson, the 
Brooks-Robertson Combination. Prof. W. S. 
Weeden was musical director. 

Classes were organized in the following 
branches: French, music, itinerants’ club, 
English Bible, normal, kindergarten, athletics, 
physical culture, geology, memory training, 
woman’s club, cookery. The president and su- 
perintendent were Mr. James Quirk and the 
Rev. H. C. Jennings. 

The number of C. L. S. C. graduates was 
eight. The usual exercises including the pro- 
cession, the passing the arches, golden gate, 
etc., were observed. The Rev. H.C. Jennings 
gave the address. A large Class of ’96 was 
formed. 


WINFIELD, THE Winfield Chautauqua As- 

KANSAS. sembly had for its leading 
officers during its sixth annual session J. C. 
Fuller, president, and Dr. B. T. Vincent, super- 
intendent. 

Instruction was given during the season in 
the normal class, primary teachers’ council, 
boys and girls’ classes, English, music, art, elo- 
cution, physical culture. Special features of in- 
struction and diversion were the elocutionary, 
musical, and spectacular entertainments. 

On Recognition Day eighteen graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas from the superintendent, 
after the usual exercises on such occasions. Dr. 
J. B. Young was the orator of the day. A new 
Class of ’96 was organized. 

Among the prominent lecturers were Dr. K. 
B. Tupper, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. W. H. 
Gibson, Dr. F. W. Bristol, Chancellor Snow, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. W. Ll. Davidson, Prof. 
DeMotte. 


In addition to the foregoing reports regular an- 
nual sessions were held by the following Assem- 
blies, of which no detailed accounts have been 
forwarded: Council Bluffs and Omaha; Lake 
Bluff, Illinois; Niagara, Canada ; and Wyoming. 
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“AUTUMNA.” 

A BOLD brunette she is, radiant with mirth, 
Who comes a-tripping over cornfields cropped ; 
Fruits, flowers, and full ears, from her gar- 

lands dropped, 

Carpet her feet along the gladdened earth ; 


For round her brow glitters a careless crown 
Of bronzéd oak, and apple leaves, and vine ; 
And russet nuts and country berries twine 

About her gleaming shoulders and loose gown. 


Like grape at vintage, when its ripe blood glows, 
Glows so her sweet cheek, summer-touched 
but fair, 
And like grape tendrils, all her wealth of hair, 
Gold on a ground of brown, nods as she goes. 


Grapes too, aspirt, her brimming fingers bear, 
A dainty winepress, pouring wet and warm 
The crimson river over wrist and arm ; 

And on her lips adding no crimson there! 


Ah, golden autumn hours, fly not so fast! 

Let the glad lady long with us delay ; 

The sunset makesthe sun so wished for,—stay ! 
Of three fair sisters, —loveliest and the last ! 


But after laughter ever follows grief, 
And pleasure’s sunshine makes the shadow 
pain ; 
Even now begins the dreary time again, 
The first dull patter of the first dead leaf. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


THANKSGIVING, 

‘*MILES, suppose we have a ‘Thanksgiving.’ 
You have been prospered this year, and we are 
all well and have plenty to be thankful for ; and 
we haven’t hada regular Thanksgiving dinner 
and invited in the neighbors for several years. 
It would do the children good, and I don’t think 
it would hurt you and me.” 

“Well, mother, if you will get up the dinner, 
I'll be around to help eat it.” 

“Yes, I daresay. Trust a man for that any 
day. If there is anything that he is never back- 
ward about, it is eating a good dinner. Whom 
shall I invite to assist you in the task ?” 

“Oh, whoever you think best.” 

‘That is just what I expected you would say. 
But if you leave itall with me, you must not find 
fault with my selection.” 

I-a-Nov, 


TABLE. 


‘*T never find fault with what you do, mother, 
do I?” 

‘‘No, youdon’t and it is real good in you, too. 
I’ll fix up a Thanksgiving, and you can consider 
yourself invited.” 

‘‘All right, Mrs. Morton. 
promptly.’ 

After Mrs. Morton had got her washing out of 
the way Monday morning, she sat down to pre- 
pare her list of guests for the ensuing Thursday. 
She had a habit of talking to herself sometimes, 
in an undertone, when she was particularly ab- 
sorbed : 

‘‘Now let mesee. I am going to invite some 
people here who don’t often get a chance at a 
Thanksgiving dinner. There is Widow Wilkin- 
sou, poor old soul! She is almost blind, but I 
guess she can enjoy the taste of roast turkey just 
the same. We’ll put herdown forone. Then 
there is Widow Chilson, and Widow Grimes with 
her five children. That makes all the widows I 
can think of, except Mrs. What’s-her-name up 
there in the big house, and she is able to get her 
own turkey, and roast it also. There is old 
Father Halsey and Mrs. Halsey. The old man 
is pretty lame but Miles can go around and bring 
them over. 

*‘Next I will put down the ‘old salt,’ Jack 
Bowline. They talk of sending him to the poor- 
house next week, and I’ll give him one good 
meal before he goes. 

“Then there is that queer-looking little John- 
nie Westrop, who moved into the neighborhood 
afew months ago. He is deformed somehow, 
and seems to be a friendless sort of being. He 
shall have an invitation and so shall Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, across the way, and their 
two children. They will enter heartily 
into the spirit of the occasion, and Mrs. 
Smith will help a little about getting things on 
the table. Nell will come with her husband and 
baby. We couldn’t get along without our little 
grandchild; not at all. I will ask the dominie 
and his wife and if somebody hasn’t got the start 
of me they will come. I guess that will make 
a houseful with the help of our little crowd. I 
wish Harry was here to help me manage things. 
He is a capital hand at sucha time. I wonder 
where the boy is. If he ever gets back home 
again, I shall try to persuade him to let some- 
body else run the Hattie Mills after this. Well, 
I must get around and invite these people this 
afternoon, so they can have it to think about.” 


I’ll be on hand 
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What a busy place the old kitchen was for 
the next two days! The first thing its presiding 
genius did was to make up a fresh batch of mince 
pies. They were beauties, too, when they came 
out of the brick oven ; just the right color, with 
exactly the right amount of shortening in and 
the proper allowance of ginger in the interior. 
Then there were raisins to be stoned, huge 
doughnuts to be fried, loaf-cake to be made 
and frosted, caraway cookies baked, and tarts 
constructed, and then on the last morning his 
majesty the gobbler to be roasted, a rice pudding 
made, preserves unsealed and brought into the 
light, and the vegetables boiled. The long 
table was set ina large upper room that had 
echoed to the merriment of many a festal oc- 
casion, 

The weather was just what it ought to be on 
Thanksgiving Day. During Wednesday night 
enough snow fell to make fair sleighing, and 
cause the comfort and good cheer inside the 
Morton home to seem all the brighter by con- 
trast with the wintry aspect of things outside. 
Mr. Morton, in his Sunday clothes, got out his 
time-honored old cutter for those who were too 
infirm to walk easily. This done, he stood 
around, first in one room and then in another, 
wanting to be useful, but hardly knowing how. 
Mrs. Morton came in to greet each newcomer, 
and then hurried back to the kitchen, where 
good Mrs. Smith was helping to put the finish- 
ing touches to everything, and get the long table 
upstairs into proper shape for the important oc- 
casion. 

We shall not attempt to describe the ap- 
pearance of the guests or detail their conver- 
sation. The old sailor had done his best, with 
the very limited assortment of clothes in his 
wardrobe, to appear respectable and manifest 
his appreciation of the day. The result would 
have been somewhat ludicrous if it had not been 
pathetic. A fresh white cap, and a white hand- 
kerchief around the neck served to put the old 
ladies in presentable condition. Each one in 
turn inquired if anything had been heard from 
Harry, and expressed the hope that he might get 
around allright. The son of Neptune made his 
way out to the kitchen in as graceful a manner 
as the rheumatism would permit, and announced 
that he had ‘‘ come ashore to lay in supplfes for 
his next trip.” 

“TI expect to make sail for the county-house 
next week, and as provisions are a little skeerce 
on that coast I thought I would fill my locker up 
pretty well before I cast off my lines. By the 
way, Mrs. Morton, what do you hear from the 
Hattie Mills ?” 

‘‘ Nothing since that storm, and I am a little 


worried about it. What do youthink about her 
chances, Mr. Bowline?’’ 

“It depends some on where she was when the 
storm struck. She’sa mighty good boat, they 
say, and if she had half a chance she weathered 
itall right. But, Lord bless me! whether the 
boat is alive or not, Harry Morton wasn’t born 
to make food for fishes yet. Whatever possessed 
the boy to go sailing anyway ?” 

‘*T don’t suppose he knew what else to do just 
then. He wasn’t cut out for a carpenter, and he 
knew it as well as anybody. He’s a good 
enough hand at plain work, but he don’t like it 
any too well. He has kept the captain’s accounts 
and had a little easier time than sailors gener- 
ally do. He says the captain is anice, quiet gen- 
tleman, very different from many lake captains.” 

“Tf he’s got that kind of a captain, Harry is 
all right. It willdo him good to get about the 
country a little. Well, I reckonI had better go 
aft to the ladies’ cabin and see how them wid- 
ders are getting along.” 

In due time everything was ready. With some 
difficulty the lame, the halt, and the blind were 
marshaled into the banquet room, where Mrs. 
Morton and Mrs, Smith were waiting to receive 
them. The table was loaded with good things, 
and savory odors greeted the hungry guests. 
After some chaffing they were all seated. 

“‘ Why, how is this ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Morton. 
“ Here’s anempty plate! Have you left any- 
body down stairs, Miles ?”’ 

“I think we brought ’em along, mother.” 

“Well, I suppose I must have made a mistake 
when I counted noses.” 

Just at that moment there came a rap at the 
door, accompanied by a vigorous stamping of feet. 

“Who can that be?”? said Mrs. Morton, and 
hastened down to open the door. 

J‘ Well, I never! Now we will have a Thanks- 
giving, and a hearty one. You're just in the 
nick of time. Throw off your overcoat, and 
come right upstairs this minute !”’ 

“T thought I would get around in time for 
something good to eat.” 

“IT suppose you cared more about the dinner 
than you did about seeing your friends. You're 
no better than the rest of men, after all.’’ 

As Mrs. Morton and the new arrival appeared 
at the head of the stairs, there was a general ex- 
clamation of delight, and everybody arose to 
shake hands with Harry and congratulate him 
on his safe arrival home. 

**I told you you had left somebody downstairs, 
Miles. Here's a plate all ready for you, Harry. 
Get into your places now, all of you, before these 
victuals get cold! Mr. Wiseman, will you say 
grace?” 


























The minister offered a tender and earuest 
tribute of Thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
year, for the pleasure attending their social in- 
terview, and especially for the fortunate return 
of one for whom they had been so solicitous. 
Then Mr. Morton stood up in his place and pro- 
ceeded to dissect the well-cooked turkey and dis- 
tribute to his guests. 

Such an appreciative company never had as- 
sembled around a Thanksgiving table at Lake- 
view. Mrs. Morton was fairly deluged with 
compliments and expressions of gratitude. The 
good woman felt herself repaid a hundred-fold 
for her trouble when she saw the undisguised 
happiness which pervaded her guests. Verily, 
she thought to herself, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’—From Edward P. 
Brand’s “‘ Plain People.’’* 


MY CHATEAUX. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree.” 
— Coleridge. 

Iam the owner of great estates. Many of 
them lie in the West; but my finest castles are 
in Spain. It is acountry famously romantic, 
and my castles are all of perfect proportions, and 
appropriately set in the most picturesque situa- 
tions, I have never been to Spain myself, but I 
have naturally conversed much with travelers 
to that country; although, I must allow, with- 
out deriving from them much substantial in- 
formation about my property there. The wisest 
of them told me that there were more holders of 
real estate in Spain than in any other region he 
had ever heard of, and they are all great pro- 
prietors, Every one of them possesses a multi- 
tude of the stateliest castles. From conversa- 
tion with them you easily gather that each one 
considers his own castles much the largest and 
in the loveliest positions. And, after I had 
heard this said, I verified it, by discovering that 
all my immediate neighbors in the city were great 
Spanish proprietors. It is remarkable that none 
of the proprietors have ever been to Spain to 
take possession and report to the rest of us the 
state of our property there. I, of course, can- 
not go, 1am too much engaged. And I find it 
is the case with all the others. 

It is not easy for me to say how I know so 
much, as I certainly do, about my castles in 
Spain. The sun always shines upon them. 
They stand lofty and fair in a luminous, golden 
atmosphere, a little hazy and dreamy, perhaps, 
like the Indian summer, but in which no gales 


*New York: The Publishers’ Printing Company. 
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blow and there are no tempests. All the sub- 
lime mountains and beautiful valleys and soft 
landscape that I have not yet seen, are to be 
found in the grounds. 

But there is a stranger magic than this in my 
Spanish estates. The lawny slopes on which, 
when a child, I played, in my father’s old coun- 
try place, which was sold when he failed, are all 
there, and not a flower faded, nor a blade of 
grasssere. The green leaves have not fallen 
from the spring woods of half a century ago, 
and a gorgeous autumn has blazed undimmed 
for fifty years, among the trees I remember. 

Chestnuts are not especially sweet to my pal- 
ate new, but those with which I used to prick 
my fingers when gatheringthem in New Hamp- 
shire woods are exquisite as ever to my taste, 
when I think of eating them in Spain. I never 
ride horseback now at home; but in Spain, 
when I think of it, I bound over all the fences 
in the country, bare-backed, upon the wildest 
horses. 

Plays are insufferable to me here—Prue and I 
never go. Prue, indeed, is not quite sure it is 
moral; but the theaters in my Spanish castles 
are of a prodigious splendor, and when I think 
of going there, Prue sits in a front box with me— 
a kind of royal box—the good woman attired in 
such wise as I have never seen her here, while I 
wear my white waistcoat, which in Spain has no 
appearance of mending, but dazzles with im- 
mortal newness, and is a miraculous fit. 

I have often wondered how I should reach 
my castles. The desire of going comes over me 
very strongly sometimes, and I endeavor to see 
how I can arrange my affairs so as to get away. 
To tell the truth,I am not quite sure of the 
route,—I mean, to that particular part of Spain 
in which my estates lie. I have inquired very 
particularly, but nobody seems to know pre- 
cisely, 

I have so much property there, that I could 
not in conscience neglect it. All the years of 
my youth and the hopes of my manhood are 
stored away, like precious stones, in the vaults, 
and I know that I shall find everything conven- 
ient, elegant, and beautiful when I come into 
possession. 

Asthe years go by, I am not conscious that 
my interest diminishes. If I see that age is 
subtly sifting his snow in the dark hair of my 
Prue, I smile, contented, for her hair, dark and 
heavy as when I first saw it, is all carefully 
treasured in my castles of Spain. If I feel her 
arm more heavily leaning upon mine as we walk 
around the squares, I press it closely to my side, 
for I know that the easy grace of her youth’s 
motion will be restored by the elixir of that 
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Spanish air. If her voice sometimes falls less 
clearly from her lips, it is no less sweet to me 
for the music of her voice’s prime fills, freshly 
as ever, those Spanish halls. If the light I love 
fades a little from her eyes, I know that the 
glances she gave me in her youth are the eternal 
sunshine of my castles in Spain.—From George 
William Curtis’ ‘Prue and I.” 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 
SLEEP calmly in thy dungeon-tomb, 
Beneath Besancon’s alien sky 
Dark Haytien !—for the time shall come, 
Yea, even now is nigh,— 
When, everywhere, thy name shall be 
Redeemed from color’s infamy ; 
And men shall learn to speak of thee, 
As one of earth’s great spirits, born 
In servitude, and nursed in scorn, 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul 
Which knows no color, tongue, or clime— 
Which still hath spurned the base control 
Of tyrants through all time ! 
Far other hands than mine may wreathe 
The laurel round thy brow of death, 
And speak thy praise, as one whose word 
A thousand fiery spirits stirred,— 
Who crushed his foeman as a worm,— 
Whose step on human hearts fell firm :— 
Be mine the better task to find 
A tribute for thy lofty mind, 
Amidst whose gloomy vengeance shone 
Some milder virtues all thine own— 
Some gleams of feeling pure and warm, 
Like sunshine on a sky of storm,— 
Proofs that the negro’s heart retains 
Some nobleness amidst its chains, — 
That kindness to the wronged is never 
Without its excellent reward,— 
Holy to humankind, and ever 
Acceptable to God.—/. G. Whittier. 


COMPANIONSHIP, 

Wuat arethe best days in memory? Those 
in which we met a companion who was truly 
such. How sweet those hours when the day 
was not long enough to communicate and 
compare our intellectual jewels,—the favor- 
ite passages of each book, the proud an- 
ecdotes of our heroes, the delicious verses 
we had hoarded! What a motive had then our 
solitary days! How the countenance of our 
friend still left some light after he had gone! 
We remember the time when the best gift we 
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could ask of fortune was to fall in with a valua- 
ble companion in a ship’s cabin, or on a long 
journey in the old stage-coach, where, each pas- 
senger being forced to know every other, and 
other employments being out of the question, 
conversation naturally flowed, people became 
rapidly acquainted, and if well adapted, more 
intimate in a day than if they had been neigh- 
bors for years. 

In youth, in the fury of curiosity and acqui- 
sition, the day is too short for books and the 
crowd of thoughts, and we are impatient of 
interruption. Later, when books tire, thought 
has a more languid flow; and the days come 
when we are alarmed, and say they are no 
thoughts. ‘‘What a barren-witted pate is 
mine!’’ the student says; ‘‘I will go and learn 
whether I have lost my reason.” He seeks 
intelligent persons, whether more wise or less 
wise than he, who give him provocation, and at 
once and easily the old motion begins in his 
brain; thoughts, fancies, humors flow; the 
clouds lift; the horizon broadens; and the in- 
finite eloquence of things is again shown him. 
But the right conditions must be observed. 
Mainly he must have leave to be himself. San- 
cho Panza blessed the man who invented sleep. 
SoI prize the good invention whereby every- 
body is provided with somebody who is glad to 
see him. 

If men are less when together than they are 
alone, they are also in some respects enlarged. 
They kindle each other; and such is the power 
of suggestion, that each sprightly story calls 
out more; and sometimes a fact that had long 
slept in the recesses of memory hears the voice, 
is welcomed to daylight, and proves of rare 
value. Every metaphysician must have ob- 
served, not only that no thought is alone, but 
that thoughts commonly go in pairs ; though the 
related thoughts first appeared in his mind at 
long distances of time. Things are in pairs: 
a natural fact has only half its value, untila 
fact in moral nature, its counterpart, is stated. 
Then they confirm and adorn each other; a 
story is matched by another story. And that 
may be the reason why, when a gentleman has 
told a good thing, he immediately tells it again. 

Nothing seems so cheap as the benefit of con- 
versation ; nothing is more rare. ’Tis wonder- 
ful how you are balked and baffled. There is 
plenty of intelligence, reading, curiosity; but 
serious, happy discourse, avoiding personalities, 
dealing with results, is rare; and I seldom meet 
with a reading and thoughtful person but he 
tells me, as if it were his exceptional mishap, 
that he has no companion. 

Suppose such a one to go out exploring differ- 


























ent circles in search of this wise and genial 
counterpart,—he might inquire far and wide. 

There may easily be obstacles in the way of 
finding the pure article we are in search of; but 
when we find it, it is worth the pursuit, for 
besides its comfort as medicine and cordial, once 
in the right company, new and vast values do 
not fail to appear. All that man can do for man 
is te be found in that market. There are great 
prizes in this game. Our fortunes in the world 
are as our mental equipment for this competition 
is. Yonder is aman who can answer the ques- 
tions which I cannot. Is it so? Hence comes 
to me boundless curiosity to know his expe- 
riences and his wit. Hence competition for the 
stakes dearest to man. What is a match at 
whist, or draughts, or billiards, or chess, to a 
match of mother-wit, of knowledge, and of 
resources? However courteously we conceal 
it, it is social rank and spiritual power that are 
compared ; whether in the parlor, the courts, 
the caucus, the senate, or the chamber of sci- 
ence. 

Every man brings into society some partial 
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thought and local culture. We need range and 
alternation of topics, and variety of minds. 
One likes in a companion a phlegm which it is 
a triumph to disturb, and, not less, to make in 
an old acquaintance unexpected discoveries of 
scope and power through the advantage of an 
inspiring subject. Wisdom is like electricity. 
There is no permanently wise man, but men 
capable of wisdom, who, being put into certain 
company, or other favorable conditions, become 
wise for a short time, as glasses rubbed acquire 
electrical power for a while. But, while we look 
complacently at these obvious pleasures and 
values of good companions, I do not forget that 
Nature is always very much in earnest, and that 
her great gifts have something serious and 
stern. When we look for the highest benefits 
of conversation, the Spartan rule of one to one 
is usually enforced. Discourse, when it rises 
highest and searches deepest, when it lifts us 
into that mood out of which thoughts come that 
remain as stars in our firmament, is between 
two —From Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ‘‘ Society 
and Solitude.” 
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; The life of Thomas Carlyle,* pre- 
aati pared for the English Men-of- 
Letters Series by Prof. John Nichol, is a note- 
worthy addition to the literature concerning the 
essayist. While largely based on Froude’s work, 
the present one is a finely compacted ore, deal- 
ing only with the most prominent traits and 
important events of Carlyle’s character and Jife. 
These are presented in a masterly and epigram- 
matic manner. Admirers of Carlyle may 
nevertheless find some fault with the treatment, 
which is free from endeavor to explain or rec- 
oncile Carlyle’s various inconsistencies of utter- 
ance. The biographer renders all honor to the 
Scotch philosopher for the lesson in living he 
ever strove to teach. Many features are passed 
over with which the public is familiar; these 
belong to the minor affairs of a great man’s ca- 
reer, Theterseness and admirable condensa- 
tion with which this life is treated should rec- 
ommend it. 

The fifth and last volume of Talleyrand’s 
Memoirst is now given to the public, prefaced 

*Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol, LL.D., M.A. 
Balliol,Oxon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 75 cts. 

tMemoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited with 
preface and notes by Duc de Broglie. Translated by Mrs. 
Angus Hall. With Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 
Vol. V. completingthe work. With Portraits. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 








by aconclusive summary by Duc de Broglie of 
the arguments brought forward by recent con- 
troversy, proving the authenticity of the manu- 
script. The present volume dealing with the 
closing years of Talleyrand’s public services 
covers the period during which he served France 
as foreign minister to England. To the general 
reader the index affording a key to the most im- 
portant events during this time, the Revolution 
of 1830 and the treaty of pacification between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal, renders 
the volume of interest to others than special 
students or the historically curious. With the 
closing of this volume public curiosity, which 
has been aroused by repeated delay of publica- 
tion, will be allayed without having had any 
diplomatic secrets, mysterious intrigues, or 
piquant revelations concerning men high in 
state affairs to satiate itself upon. The work 
throughout has been of a grave character in 
keeping with governmental affairs with which it 
has dealt. 

In Mr. J. M. Barrie’s epigrammatic and terse 
style, ‘‘An Edinburgh Eleven,’’* dealing with 
that number of his famous professors and college 
mates, brings out with light but strong touch some 
of the neatest of characterizations. Thesubjects 





* An Edinburgh Eleven. Pencil Portraits from College 
Life. By J. M. Barrie. Lov ll, Coryell & Co. 
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are such well-known men as Lord Rosebery, 
Prof. Masson, John Stuart Blackie, Prof. Calder- 
wood, and Robert Louis Stevenson. While far 
from being rounded or finished sketches of the 
men, every line bears on some characteristic 
trait, and every page gleams with humor of satire 
oranecdote. For those acquainted already with 
the personages described, the book will possess 
a great charm. 

President Carter’s life of Dr. Mark Hopkins* is 
much more than a study of the man. It shows the 
man in the vanguard of the march of the nation 
into higher moral and religious grounds, The 
biography is the carefully prepared work of one 
who had the best opportunity of knowing the 
life of which he writes, and whose sympathetic 
appreciation of it, tempered by his power of clear 
discrimination, led to a just estimate of this 
great educator and religious leader. In pre- 
senting each of the many phases of his career, 
as professor and president of Williams College, 
as author, preacher, church official, friend, and 
theologian, equal care in the preparation has 
been shown. 

A curious volume of memoirst has been pre- 
pared by P. Villars, containing chapters in the 
lives of two remarkable if not exemplary char- 
acters of the eighteenth century. The chapters 
are extracted from the livesof Latude and 
Casanova and relate to the unwarranted impris- 
onment of these men. While no defense can 
be brought forward for the trick attempted by 
Latude which brought down Mme. de Pompa- 
dour’s displeasure and thereby his own almost 
lifelong Jettre de cachet imprisonment, a punish- 
ment so monstrous for a trivial offense as was 
meted to him, well accounts for popular fury at 
the Bastile. Casanova’s detestable character is 
turned to one good account, that of illustrating 
the horrors of long imprisonment in Italy dur- 
ing the same period. No romance could exceed 
the dramatic power of these two recitals which 
are unvarnished and verified fact. 


In aseries of articles collected un- 
derthename ‘The Blue-Grass Re- 
gion of Kentucky,’’{ Mr. James Lane Allen has 
drawn some finely true sketches, as impartial as 
may be, of life in the state which has occupied 


Descriptive. 





* Mark Hopkins. By FranklinCarter. Bostonand New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

+The Escapes of Casanova and Latude from Prison. 
Edited with an Introduction by P. Villars. Illustrated, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50. 

t The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky and Other Arti- 
cles. By James Lane Allen. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
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a romantic place in the settlement of the coun- 
try. Kentucky, whether because of her fortu- 
nate climatic and soil conditions producing a 
finely developed type of man and animal, or be- 
cause of her connection with the patriarchal 
slave system in its most moderate and softened 
aspect, or because of the distinctly individual 
type of her country gentlemen, perhaps as a re- 
sult of all these facts, has presented a phase of 
life so quaint and semipoetic asto be interesting 
to everyone. Mr. Allen has made a study of 
her character-types and customs, which in 
great degree accounts for her peculiarities, and 
the love of her people for the horse and their 
**old Kentucky home.” In his sketches of the 
strange folk of the Cumberland region he leaves 
much room for ‘drawing in,” suggesting a pro- 
lific field for the novelist, for these are different 
people from those we know, and with the open- 
ing ofthe iron and coal beds they are disappear- 
ing. The work, which is richly illustrated, is 
one of unusual merit. 

“The Old South,’* as pictured upon the 
mind of Thomas Nelson Page, is now a thing of 
memory. Wide-porched dwelling, broad plan- 
tation, swarming children, black and white, 
frolicking in the sunshine, picturesque negro- 
quarters, generous hospitality, ease of living,— 
these have given way, or rather become the hid- 
den foundation of the New South. Mr. Page’s 
sketches however of the condition of things be- 
fore the war, written with the convictions of a 
thorough Virginian, are charmingly drawn, if 
failing of responsiveness in all readers on some 
of the themes upon which hetouches, Quite an 
amount of information, historical, social, and 
architectural may be gleaned from Mr. Page’s 
study which at any rate softens criticism of the 
old régime. 

An exhaustive account of ‘‘ Witchcraft in 
Salem Village’’t is presented by W. S. Nevins 
in a work including accounts of other witchcraft 
persecutions in New England and elsewhere. 
The author traces the history of Salem from its 
settlement to the outbreak of the superstitious 
horror in 1692. While the presentation contains 
little that is new, the matter is succinctly put to- 
gether with such close adherence to documen- 
tary evidence that it affords an authoritative and 
readable work on that feature of our puritanical 
development—whose knowledge should serve 
future generations as a warning. 





*The Old South; Essays Social and Political. By 
Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

¢ Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692. By Winfield S. 
Nevins. Illustrated. Salem, Mass.: North Shore Pub- 
lishing Company. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 























In “The Bayreuth of Wagner,’”’* the now 
famous little town is brought forward for recog- 
nition in giving the master a home for his gen- 
ius. Wagner’s residence has made it impos- 
sible for any civilized person now to mistake 
the town, as was done in 1872 when the charm 
of its environs led Wagner there, to be criticised 
by German papers for taking up his abode in re- 
mote Syria. The little volume alluded to con- 
tains much that is interesting in the historic con- 
nection of the Bavarian town with the eighteenth 
century Hohenzollerns, besides an engaging ac- 
count of it asthe great musician’s adopted home. 

In the summer of 1891, in company with an 
artist friend who proposed drawing sketches of 
scenes on the trip, Mr. Poultney Bigelow carried 
out a long-intended project—that of rowing the 
length of the Danube. The purpose was to 
write descriptive sketches of the Danubian dis- 
tricts, political and historical. Although this 
intention was not fully carried out, the amuse- 
ment to be gained from reading the resulting 
volume, ‘‘ Paddles and Politics Down the Dan- 
ube,” ¢ is considerable. Mr. Bigelow considers 
the Danube the great highway of Europe, which 
can never be in the highest degree useful until 
under one master. The friendship of the author 
for Germany would indicate who, he thinks, this 
owner should be. 


A book t{ deserving more than cur- 
sory perusal is that by Charles B, 
Warring, Ph.D., embodying a valiant attempt to 
test by the light of modern astronomical and geo- 
logical discoveries, the truth of the Bible story 
of the creation as contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis. The work is characterized by depth 
of thought, clearness of presentation, and brevity 
of argument. Indeed the author is relentlessly 
steadfast to his purpose of pursuing the subject 
chosen, and is almost aggressive in his energy. 
The volume includes an excellent ‘‘synchrono- 
logical table of our world’s history as made 
known by astronomy and geology,” and will be 
found asource of enlightenment to many re- 
ligionists struggling with doubt concerning the 
first chapter of the Bible. 

“The Three Circuits ”’|| contains a study of the 


Scientific. 


*The Bayreuth of Wagner. By John P. Jackson. Il- 
lustrated. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 

+ Paddles and Politics Down the Danube. By Poultney 
Bigelow. Illustrated. New York: Charles L. Webster 
&Co. 75 cts. 

t Genesis I. and Modern Science. By Charles B. War- 
ting, Ph.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

| The Three Circuits: A Study of the Primary Forces. 
By Taylor Flick. Washington, D.C.: Taylor Flick, pub- 
lisher. Price, $1.50. 
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primary forces, a new theory of the formation 
of the world ; also interesting if scarcely plausi- 
ble explanations of the nature and cause of 
the northern and southern aurore, the zodiacal 
light, comets’ tails, and other phenomena hith- 
erto shrouded in mystery. The story which 
runs through the book allowing the author and 
his inspiring companion ‘‘ Flex”? to come upon 
their knowledge in happy-go-lucky fashion, 
though no doubt it detracts from the dignity of 
the volume, considerably lightens up what 
otherwise might prove an inextricable maze of 
complexity. 

In “‘The Speech of Monkeys’’* Mr. R. L. 
Garner reports in a pleasing manner his discov- 
ery that animals of the same species communi- 
cate with each other by means of speech. Asa 
pioneer in this field of study, there having been 
hitherto no literature or any other inquiries into 
the subject for him to consult, the‘author has 
attained surprising results. His investigations 
have been broad in scope and multitudinous in 
number, and besides the certainly established 
facts, Mr. Garner has opened up several brilliant 
new lines of thought that will attract many 
thinkers from old ruts. 

The amateur archeologist will find in ‘‘ The 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages,’’t an instructive 
research. The book comprises a popular study of 
early archzology and its numerous illustrations 
serving as a guide for making cabinet collections 
furnish a profitable motive for outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

A book of science made easy for children has 
for its theme ‘‘Sunshine.’’{ It includes multi- 
tudes of experiments graphically described that 
satisfactorily answer many of the pestering whys 
propounded by children. Profuse illustrations 
adorn the pages. . 

In a volume || of fine appearance and goodly 
size, the Rev. N. H. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S., 
discusses mountains as they are, and how they 
were made. The book does not aspire to bea 
thorough technical study, but is such as will bear 
reading. The illustrations are beautiful and sug- 
gestive. 

Mr. William T. Hornaday, the well-known 
taxidermist? and zodlogical collector, has pre- 


*The Speech of Monkeys. In Two Parts. By R. L. 
Garner. New York: Charles L. Webster and Company. 
$1.00. 

+The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. By John Hunter- 
Duvar. Price, $1.25.——{Sumshine. By Amy Johnson, 
LL.A. Price, $1.75.——| The Story of the Hills. By the 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S. Price. $1.50. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. 


?Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collecting, By William 
T. Hornaday. With chapters on Collecting and Preserv- 
ing Insects. By W. J. Holland, Ph.D.,D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 
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pared « work of special merit on taxidermy and 
zodlogical collections, The chapters full of in- 
struction and unburdened with diversive mat- 
ters, will delight the devoted naturalist. The 
work is superior in practical interest to most 
kindred attempts in that it shirks no detail neces- 
sary to successful results. 

A treatise * based on common sense and capa- 
ble of throwing a gleam of hope across the path 
of persons consumptively inclined, faithfully 
gives the simple methods by which the author 
and others have been reclaimed from the con- 
sumptive’s fate. 





* A Hereditary Consumptive’s Successful Battle for Life. 
By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Cincinnati : Cranston & Stowe, Price, paper, 30 cts; cloth, 
50 cts. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Home NEws.—September 1. Circular issued 
by order of the president requiring twenty days’ 
quarantine of all immigrant vessels from in- 
fected ports. 

September 3. Energetic action taken in 
many large cities for the prevention of cholera. 

September 5. Labor Day generally observed 
in the cities throughout the country. 

September 7. Death of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, the Quaker poet, at Hampton Falls, N. H. 

September 12.’ Mob at Fire Island prevents 
the landing of the Vormannia’s passengers from 
the Cepheus. 

September 14. Six deaths from cholera in 
New York reported up to date. 

September 16. The mayors of Chicago, De- 
troit, and fifteen other cities of the northwest 
join in a memorial to the president urging the 
suspension of immigration.——Laying of the 
corner stone of the Columbus Monument by the 
Italian societies of New York. 

September 19. Opening of the G. A. R. En- 
campment in Washington by the dedication of 
Grand Army Place and parade of United States 
troops.——Conviction of Alexander Berkman, 
the assailant of H.C. Frick, and sentence of 
twenty-two years’ imprisonment. 

September 24. Death of P. S. Gilmore, leader 
of the famous Gilmore band.——Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council in Toronto. 

September 26. Raising of all quarantines for 
the suppression of pleuropneumonia announced 
by the secretary of agriculture. 

September 27. The art commissioner of Bos- 


ton rejects the proposed replica of Buyen’s 
statue of Columbus intended for that city. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1892. 
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1892. 


FOREIGN NEws.—September 2. The total 
number of deaths from cholera in Russia esti- 
mated at 150,000. 

September 7. The king and queen of Italy 
take part in the Columbus fétes at Genoa. 

September 10. The new Trafalgar Square 
theater opened in London. 

September 11. Lieutenant Peary and party 
who have been exploring Greenland arrive at 
St. John’s, N. F., on the steamer X7Ze, sent to 
find them. 

September 12. The mountain tribes of Af- 
ghanistan supported in their resistance to British 
authority by the Ameer. 

September 14. The Irish Privy Council re- 
voke all proclamations made under the Coercion 
act. 

September 17. Norway and Sweden officially 
declared to be free from cholera. 

September 18. A meeting in Limerick, Ire- 
land, to urge the release of Irish-American 
prisoners from English jails——Kossuth’s nine- 
tieth birthday celebrated in Buda-Pesth. 

September 20, Celebration of the twenty- 
second anniversary of the nationalization of 
Italy.——A large falling off in England’s export 
trade reported by the president of the English 
Chamber of Commerce. 

September 23. Enthusiastic celebration 
throughout France of the centennial of the 
French republic.—President Carnot pardons 
Edward Parker Deacon.—Death of the duke 
of Sutherland. 

September 24. The federal authorities of 
Germany yield assent tothe proposed two years’ 
service in the army. 











